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ADYERTISEMENT 

TO THIS EDITION. 



n XN offering to the public this new edition of the works 
^ of Dr. Buchanan, the Editors think it proper to 
^ state, that it is the only one which contains a complete 
(S collection of all the publications of this celebrated 
' Author, which have reached this country. It is the 
♦ seventh published in the United States, and the fourth 
1 in this city, of the researches in asia and some 
'^ of the Sermons, within about twelve months ; of the 
^ whole of which, this is altogether entitled to the pre- 
ference in point of matter^ firiccy and style of execu- 
tion ; unless, in the latter respect, the first American 
edition, in 8vo, be excepted, which, however, contains 
only about one half as much matter as this. . 

In the Researches in Asia, the last London edU 
tion^ fiubliahed under the insfieciion and revision of the 
author himself has been follo%ved. But as that edition 
Was not put into the hands of the Printer until the first 
four sheets were struck off, it becomes necessary, in 
order to make it strictly conformable to it, to notice 
the few following additions, in their respective places : 
Page 57. Note, "The Christian Church has now 
to lament the loss of two of the translators of the Holy 
Scriptures ruentioned in this page, viz. the venerable 
bishop of the Syrian Church and the young mission- 
ary Augustus Desgranges : Their works do foUoio 



* ADVERTISEMENT. 

them, fray ye, therefore, the Lord of the HARVt&Tj 
that he would send forth more laborers into his Har- 
vest, Luke X. 2. See Bogue's Sermon on the death of 
the Missionaries." 

Page 80. Jiddition to note, « By them the experi- 
ment of a fiure Church devoid of form was made 
under the most favorable circumstances ; and the is- 
sue has been much the same as in former ages. The 
Puritan Church in Enghind commenced under the 
fairest auspices. I know not what was wanting of 
human and local circumstance to give peculiar doc- 
trines perpetuity. But yet, with the first generation 
of men (a case of frequent example) the spiritual 
fervor seemed to pass away. Instead of increasing 
it decreased and declined in most places, till little 
more than the name was left. For when the spirit is 
gone (in a Church having no form) nothing is left. 
In the mean time, primitive Christianity revived in 
England (not amongst them) but in the midst of ra- 
tional /brw* and evangelical articles : ' for so it seem- 
ed good unto God ;* and from that source is derived 
the greater part of pure religion now professed in this 
land, under whatever form it may exist. These obser- 
vations are not made in a spirit of disrespect for any 
mode of Christian worship ; every form, we know, is 
human, and, thei'efore, imperfect : nor is perfection 
required ; that form being best for the time which is 
best administered. Christ left no form : because ' 
Churches in different climates must have different 
forms.^ They may even vary in the same climate. 
There' are differences of < administrations,* saith the 
Apostle, « but the same Lord,* 1 Cor. i. 12. < One man 
esteemeth one day above another. He that regardeth 
the day (as Easter and Pentecost) regardeth it unto 
the Lord ; and he that regardeth not the day to the 
Lord, he doth not regard it.* Rom. xiv. 6. We are 
not to despise ' a weak brother, for whom Christ died,* 
( I Cor. viii. 1 1 .) though he be destitute of learning, 
and think he possesses all that is necessary for regulat- 
ing a Church, when he has got the leaves of the New 
Testament 5 when the truth is, that a knowledge of 
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contemporary history and languages is as necessary to 
understand the facts of the New Testament as the 
fact of any other book. But the above remarks have 
been made with this view-^to qualify the contempt 
which ignorant persons, in small sects, frequently ex- 
press for the established worship of a Christian Em- 
pire " 

Page 80, line 8th — After the words " too rigid a pi- 
ety," insert : 

" The following are the chief doctrines of this an- 
cient Church : 

" 1, They hold the doctrine of a vicarious atonement 
for the sins of men by the blood and merits of Christ, 
and of the justification of the soul before God <• by 
fsdth alone" in that atonement. 

" 2. They maintain the Regeneration^ or new birth 
of the Soul to righteousness, by the influence of the 
Spirit of God, which change is called in their books, 
from the Greek, the Meta-Noia, or Change of 
Mind. 

« 3. In regard to the Trinity, the creed of the 
Syrian Christians accords with that of St. Athanasius, 
but without the damnatory clause. In a written and 
official communication to the English Resident of Tra- 
vancore, the Metropolitan states it to be as follows : 

" We believe in the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
three persons in one God ; neither confounding the 
persons nor dividing the substance, one in three, and 
three in one. The Father generator, the Son gene- 
rated, and the Holy Ghost proceeding. None is be- 
fore or after the other ; in majesty, honor, might, and 
power co-equal ; Unity in Trinity, and Trinity in 
Unity." He then proceeds to disclaim the different 
errors of Arius, Sabellius, Macedonius, Manes, Mar- 
cianus, Julianus, Nestorius, and the Chalcedonians ; 
and concludes, « That in the appointed time, through 
the disposition of the Father and the Holy Ghost, the 
Son appeared on earth for the salvation of mankind ; 
that he was born of the Virgin Mary, through the 
means of the Holy Ghost, and was incarnate God and 
man." 

A2 
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is ADVERTISEMEI^. 

Page 84, line 12th— vi(/>er the tvordsj « equal to aa- 
other," insert : 

« And who is ihe^ Angel of their Church ?" (alluding 
to the form of the seven Churches in Asia^ Rev. ii. 1.) 
" They have none!" 
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INTBODUCTION. 



JLn his late Discourses before the University of Cam* 
bridge^ the Author noticed incidentally some general 
drciunstances of the darkness of Paganism^ and of the 
means which are now employed to diffuse the lieht of 
Christianity in the East. This awakened a desire in 
some Members of that learned Body to know the par- 
ticulars ; for if there were a j ust expectation of success, 
and if the design were conducted in consonance with 
the principles and order of the Church of England^ it 
might be a proper subject for their countenance and 
co-operadon. A more detailed account, therefore^ will 
probably be read with interest. Many, doubtless, will 
rejoice to see the stream of Divine knowledge, and civ* 
ilization flowing to the utmost ends of the eardi. And 
even those who have hitherto heard of the progress of 
Christianity with little concern, may be induced to re- 
gard it with a humane solicitude. 

In the College of Fort-William in Bengal, there 
was a department for translating the Scriptures into 
the Oriental languages ; and, so early as 1605 (the fifth 
year of its institudon) a commencement had been made 
iQ fi ve languages. The first version of any of the Gos«> 
pels in the Persian and Hindoatanee languages which 
were printed in India^ issued from the Press of the 
College of Fort- William. The Persian was superin- 
tended by Lieut. Colonel Colebrooke, and the Hin- 
dostanee by William Hunter, Esq. The Gospels were 
translated into the Western Malay by Thomas Jarrett, 
Esq. of the Civil Service ; into the Om«« language by 
Pooroosh Rami the Orissa Pundit ; and, into the Mah*- 
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U INTRODUCTION. 

ratta language by Vydyunath, the Mahratta Pundit, un- 
der the superintendance of Dr. William Carey.* 

The College was founded on the 4th of May, 1800. 
After it had flourished for almost seven years, during 
which period it produced nearly one hundred volumes 
in Oriental Uterature,t the Court oif Directors resolved 
on reducing its establishment within narrower limits 
on the 1st of January, 1607. In consequence of this 
measure the translations of the Scriptures and some 
other literary works were suspended. 

As this event had been long expected, the Superin 
tendants of the College who were sensible of the im 
portance of restoring Sacred learning to the East, had 
begun, some time before, to consider of the means, by 
which that benefit might yet be secured. Much ex- 
pense had already been incurred. Many learned na- 
tives had come from remote regions to Calcutta, whose 
services could not be easily replaced ; and who never 
could have been assembled, but by the influence of the 
supreme government, as exerted by the Marquis Wel- 
lesley. The Court of Directors were probably not ful- 
ly aware of the importance of the works then carry- 
ing on, (although, indeed, their objection was not so 
much to the utility, as to the expense of the Institution,) 
and it was believed that a time would come, when 
they would be happy to think that these works had 
not been peitnitted to fall to the ground. It was not, 
however, their causing the expense to cease which was 
the chief source of regret ; but that the unity of the 
understanding was now destroyed. The College of 
Fori- William had been identified with the Church of 
England ; and, under that character, had extended a 
liberal patronage to all learned men who could pro- 
mote the translation of the Scriptures. But now these 
translations being no longer subject to its revision, its 
responsibility would also cease.^ 

• See «* First Four Years of the CoUege of Fort-WiUiam :" p. 
^30. Cadell and Dofvies. 

t Ibid. 219. 

i It will be gratifying to tiie ptiblic to learn that the College of 
Port- William is now in a flourishing state, and has received tbe 
final sanetioQ and patronage of the East-India Company. It owes 
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IHTBODtrCTION. l5 

Under these circumstances the Superuitendants of 
the Caltege resolved to encourage individuals to pro- 
ceed with their versions by such means as they could 
command ; and to trust to the contributions of the 
public, and to the future sanction of the Government, 
for the perpetuity of the design. They purposed at 
the same time, not to confine the undertaking to Ben- 
gal alone, or to the territories of the Company ; but to 
extend it to every part of the East, where fit instru- 
ments for translation could be found. Wi^h this vie\r, 
they aided the designs of the Baptist Missionaries in 
Bengal, of the Lutheran Missionaries in Coromandel 
belonging to <^ the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge,'* and of the other Mbsionaries in the 
£%st connected with Societies in England and Scot- 

mach to the cahiTated mind and liberal spirit of Lord Minto, 
the preafent Govemor^General of India. His Lordship had not 
been many months in that country, before he perceived its impor- 
taQce to the interests of the British Empn^e in the East, and hm 
anniial Speeches at the pubtic Disputations, shew that he thinks 
the College of Fort-William deserves as much of his attention and 
support as any department und'er his Government. It will be ygt 
more gratifying to many to hear that the Cctteee of Fort-Williana 
is likely to beeome once moi'e a fountain of Translation for the 
Sacred Scriptures. . Dr. Letben^, Professor of the Hindostanee 
language, has come forward (March 1810) with a proposal to su- 
perintend the l^ranslation of the Scriptures into seven Langua- 
ges, hitherto little cultivated in India. This subject viU be no- 
ticed hereafter. 

It was expected that the East-In^ College at Hertford would 
eventually supersede the College in Bengal; but it is obvious^ 
that in order to give any efficiency to the purposes of a College 
at home, there must.be also a College abroad. Little more than 
the elements of the Oriental Lai^^uages can be conveniently learnt 
in Enghmd But this elementary labor at home is doubtless so 
much time, saved in India. And thus far the Institution at Hert- 
ford^ independently of its other objects, i& highly useful, in sub- 
serviency to the fcollege of Fort-William. The two Institutions 
eombine the primary idea of Marquis Wellesley ; and the expense 
is not less tlum that Statesman had originally intended. There is 
this difference in the execution, that there are now two Institutions 
instead of one. His Lordship proposed that the two Institutions 
should be in India, combined in one : and his reasons were, that 
the organs of speech in youth are more flexible at an early age 
for learning a new language : and that the constitution of young 
persons assimilates more easily to a strange climate. There are 
^rarioiis advantages however in having the elementary Institution at 
borne which may counterbalance these reasons ; and if it continue 
to be conducted with the same spirit and effect which have hith? 
ertQ dlstingoisked it, I think that the present plan is preferabTe. 
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|« mTROBUCTION. 

famd: and also patronized those Roman Catholic 
Missionaries in the South of India whom they found 
qualified for conducting usefjal works. About the 
s^mae period they exerted themselves in circula^g 
proposals for the translation of the Scriptures into the 
Oriental Language, by the Baptist Missionaries in 
Bengal, among the English settlements in Asia, and in 
promoting subscriptions for that object by all the 
means in their power ; and when it was proposed to 
the Governor-General (Lord Minto, then just arrived) 
to suppress this Mission, a memorial was addressed lo 
the Government in its behalf. 

In order to obtain a distinct view of the state of 
Christianity and of Superstition in Asia, the Superin-> 
. tendanta of the College had, before this period^ entered 
intoxorrespondence with intelligent persons in differ- 
ent countries ; and, from every quarter, (even from the 
conQnes of China), they received encouragement to 
proceed. But, as contradictory accounts were given 
by different writers concerning the real state of the 
numerous tiibes in India, both of Christians and Na* * 
tives, the Author conceived the design of devoting the 
last year or two of his residence in the East to pur- 
poses of local examinadon and inquiry. With this 
view, he travelled through the Peninsula of India by 
land, from Calcutta to Cape Comorin, a continent ex- 
tending through fourteen degrees of latitude, and visit- 
ed Ceylon thriee. And he soon discovered that a per- 
son may reside ail his life in Bengal, and yet know al- 
most as little of other countries in India, for instance, 
of Travancore, Ceylon, Goa, or Madura, of their man- 
ners, customs, habits, and religion, as if he had never 
left England.* The principal objects of this tour, were 
to investigate the state of Superstition at the most 
celebrated temples of the Hii^doos ; to examine the 
Churches and Libraries of the Romish, Syrian, and 
Protestant Christians ; to ascertain the present state 
and recent history of the Eastern Jews; and to dis- 

* Of the Books published in Britmn on the discussion relating 
to Missions and the state of India, the most sensible and authentic 
ve, in general, those written by learned men oi the Universities 
who have oeyer been in the mat 
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' nnTTODtJCTHnr. it 

cover what persons might be fit instruments for the 
promotion of learning in their respective countries» and 
for maintaining a future correspondence on the subject 
of disseminating the Scriptures in India. In pursu- 
ance of these objects the Author visited Cuttack, Gan- 
jam, Visagapatam, Samulcotta, Rajamundry, Ellore, 
Ongole, Nellore, Madras, Mailapoor, Pondicherrjrt 
Cudalore, Tranquebar, Tanjore, Tritchinopolf, Aug- 
hoor, Madura, Palamcotta, Ramnad, J^fiha-patem, 
Columbo, Manaar, Tutecorin, Augengo,Quilon, Coch- 
in, Cranganor, Verapoli, Calicut, Tellicherry, Goa, 
and other places between Cape Comorin and Bombay ; 
the interior of Travancore and the interior of Malabar 4 
also seven principal Temples of the Hindoos, viz. 
Seemachalum in the Telinga country, Chillumbrum, 
Seringham, Madura, Ramisseram, Elepfaanta, and 
Juggernaut. 

After this tour, the Author returned to Calcutta^ 
where he remained about three quarters of a year lon- 
ger : and then visited the Jews and the Syrian Chris- 
tians in Malabar and Travancore a second time before 
his return to England. 

Those nations or communities for whom translations^ 
of the Scriptures have been commenced under the 
patronage or direction already alluded to, are the fol- 
lowing : the Chinese, the Hindoos, the Cingales, or 
Ceylonese, the Malays, the Syrian Christians, the Rom- 
ish Christians, the Persians,^ the Arabians, and the- 
Jews. Of these it is proposed to give some account 
iu their order. 
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CHRISTIAN HESEARCHES^ 



THE CHINESE. 



JLn the discussions concerning the promulgation of 
Christianity^ some writers have confined their views 
intirely to India, merely, it is supposed, because India 
is connected, by political relation with Crreat Britain. 
India however, contains but a small part of the nations 
which seek the Revelation of God. The Malayan 
Archipelago includes more territory and a larger pop- 
ulation than the continent of India. China is a more 
extensive field than either ; and is, in some re^>ects, 
far more important. The Romish Church has main- 
tained a long and ineffectual contest with that empire ^ 
because it would never give the ped^e> "the good and 
perfect gift," the Bible. It further degraded the doc*- 
trine of the Cross by blending it with Pagan rites* 

The means of obtaining a version of the Scriptures 
in the Chinese language, occupied the minds of the 
superintendants of the College of Fort- William, at an 
early period. It appeared an object of the utmost 
importance to procure an erudite Professor who should 
ui^ertike such a work ; for, if but a single copy of 
the Scriptures could be introduced in China, they 
might be transcribed in almost every part of that im- 
mense empire. Another object in view was to intro- 
duce some knowledge of the Chinese Language among 
ourselves ; for although the Chinese Forts on the Ti- 
bet frontier overlook the Company's territories in Ben- 
gal> there was not a person, it was said, in the Com- 
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pany's service in Indiai who could read a conmicm Chi- 
nese letter. 

After a long inquiry they succeeded in procurmg 
Mr. Joannes Lassar, an Armenian Christian^ a native 
of China and a proficient in the Chinese Languagei 
who had been employed by the Portuguese at Macaoi 
in conducting their of&cial correspondence with the 
Court of Pekm. He was willing to relinquish his com- 
tnercial pursuits and to attach himselfto the College, 
for a salary of 450/. a year. But as the order for re- 
ducing the establishment of the College was daily ex- 
pected, this salary could not be given him. The ob^ 
ject however was so important, and Mr. Lassar ap- 
peared to be so well qualified to execute it, that they 
thought fit to retain him at the aboye stipend in a pri- 
vate character. He entered immediately on the trans-^ 
lation of the Scriptures into the Chinese Language, 
and this work he has continued to carry on to the pre- 
sent time« Eut, as his services might be made other- 
wise useful|they resolved to establish a class of youths 
under his tuition ; and as they could not obtain the 
young civil servants of the Company for this purpose^ 
they proposed to the Baptist Missionaries that Mr. 
Lassar should reside at Serampore, which is near Cal- 
cutta, on the following condition : that one of their 
elder Missionaries, and three at least of their youths, 
should immediately engage in the study of the Chinese 
Language. Dr. Carey declined the offer, but Mr. 
Marshman accepted it, and was jpined by two sons of 
his own, and a son of Dr. Carey y and they have pros- 
ecuted their studies with unremitted attention for about 
five years. 

In the year 1807, a copy of the Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew in the Chinese Language, translated by ]V||. Las- 
sar, and beautifully written by himself^ was transnflt- 
ted to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury for the 
Zlambeth Library. Since that period a. considerable 
portion of the New-Testament has been printed off 
from blocks, after the Chinese manner. 

The proficiency of the Chinese pupils has far sur- 
passed the most sanguine hopes which were previous- 
ty entertsuned, and has been already publicly noticed. 
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His Excellency Lord Mifito* GoTemor^General of In- 
dia^ in his first annual Speech to the College of Fort* 
WHliam, has recorded the folloi^ing testimony to their 
progress in the langui^e^ and to the importance of 
their attainnients. 

<< If I have not passed beycmd the legitimate hounds 
of this discourse, in ranging to the extremity of those 
countries, and to the furthest island oi that vast Ar* 
chipeiago in which the Malay Language prevails) I 
shall scarcely seem to transgress them, by the short 
and easy transition thence to the language of China. 
I am, in truth, strongly inclined, whether regularly or 
not, to deal one encouraging word to the meritoriousy 
fltndy I hope, not unsuccessful effort, making, I may 
«ay> at the door of our College, though not admitted to 
its portico, to force that hitherto impregnable fortress^ 
the Chinese Language.— 'Three young men* I ought 
indeed to say, boys, have not only acquired a rea^ 
use of the Chinese Language, for the purpose of ond 
commumcation (which I understand is neither difficult 
nor rare amongst Europeans connected with China), 
but they have achieved, in a degree worthy <tf admira- 
tion, that which has been deemed scarcely within the 
reach of European faculties or industry ; I mean a very 
exteuMve and correct acqusdntance with the written 
Langus^ of China. I will not detail the particulars 
^f the Examination which took place on the tenth of 
<his month (February, 1 80e) at Serampore, in the Chi- 
nese Language^ the report of which I have read, how- 
ever, with great interest, and recommended to the 
liberal notice of those whom I have the honor to ad- 
dress. It is enough for my present purpose to say, that 
these young pupils read Chinese books and translate 
^em ; and they write compositions of their own in the 
Chinese Language and character. A Chinese Press too 
is established, and in actual use. In a word, if th^ 
founders and supporters of this little College have not 
yet dispelled) tl^y have at least sent and admitted a 
dawn of day through that thick impenetrable cloud ; 
they have {ikssedi that Oeeanum die^ociabilemy which for 
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SO many ages has insulated that vast Empire from the 
rest of mankind.** 

'< I must not omit to commend the zealous and per- 
sevenng labors of Mr. Lassar, and of those learned 
and pious persons associated with himy who have ac- 
complished, for the future benefit, we may hope, of 
that immense and populous region, CutNESE Ver- 
sions in the Chinese Character, of the Gospels of 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, throwing open that pre- 
cious mine, with ali its religious and moral treasure^ to 
the largest associated population in the world.*** 
^ When this Chinese Class was first established, it 
was directed that there should be regular public Ex- 
aminations and Disputations, as at the College of Fort- 
Willkutt. The Examination in Septemtiery 18C)a, (a 
few months after the above Speech of Lord Minto 
was pronounced), was held in the presence of J. H. 
I&rington, Esq. Vice-President of the Asiatic Society, 
Dr. John Leyden, and other Oriental scholars ; when 
the three youths, mentioned above, maintained a Dis- 
putation in the Chinese Language. On this occasidni 
the Respondent defended the following position ; << To 
conunit to memory the Chinese Classics is the best . 
mode of acquiring the Chinese Language." 

One most valuable effect of these measures is a work 
jtist published by Mr. Joshua Marshman, the elder 
pupil of Mr. Lassar. It is the first volume of « the 
Works of Confucius, containing the Original Text> 
with a translation ; to which is prefixed, a Dissertation 
on the Chinese Language, pp. 877, 4to ;'* to be follow- 
ed by four volumes more. This translation will be 
received with gratitude by Ae learned, and will be 
considered as a singular monument of the indefati^* 
ble labor of an English Missionary in the acquisition 
of a new language. 

While treating of the cultivation of the Chinese 
Language, it will be proper to notice the endeavors of 
the London Missionary Society in the same depart- 
ment. While Mr. Lassar and Mr^ Marshman are 
translating the Scriptures at Calcutta, Mr. Morrison is 
prosecuting a similar work at Canton in Cluna^ with 

• Sec College Report for 1808. 
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the aid of able native scholars. It is stated in the Re- 
port of their Society^ that the principal difficulties have 
been surmounted, and that the period of his acquiring 
a complete knowledge of the language is by no means 
so distant as what he once expected. << It has proved 
of great advantage to him that he copied and carried 
out with him the Chinese translation of the Gospels 
preserved in the British Museum, which he now finds 
from his own increasing acquaintance with the lan- 
guage, and the opinion of the Chinese assistants, to be 
exceedingly valuable, and which must, from the excel- 
lency- of the style, have been produced by Chinese na* 
lives. He adds, that the manuscript of the New-Tes- 
tament, is fit to be printed ; and that he proposes to 
publish also a Dictionary and a Grammar of the lan- 
guage, the last of which is already << prepared for the 
press/'* The expense to the London Missionary So- 
ciety for the current yiear, in the Chinese department 
alone, is stated to be 500/. 

The foregoing notices of the progress of Chinese lit- 
erature will, I doubt not, be acceptable to many ; for 
the cultivation of the Chinese Language, considered 
merely in a political point of view, must prove of the 
utmost advantage to this country, in her further trans- 
actions with that ancient and ingenious, but jealous, 
incommunicative, and partially civilized nation. 

THE HINDOOS. 

It is admitted by all writers that the civilization of 
the Hindoos will be promoted by intercourse with the 
English. But this only applies to that small portion 
of the natives, who live in the vicinity of Europeans, 
and mix with them. As for the bulk of the popula- 
tion, they scarcely ever see an Englishman. It be- 
comes then of importance << to ascertain what have 
been the actual effects of Christianty in those interior 
provinces of Hindostan, where it has been introduced 
by the Christian Missionaries ;'* and to compare them 
with such of their countrymen as remain in their 
pristine idolatry. It was a chief object of the Author's 

* RepcKt of London IMQsaionary Society fet 1810, p. 2S. 
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tour through India, to mark the relative influence of 
Paganism and Christianity. In order then that the 
English nation may be able to form a judgment on 
this subject) he will proceed to give some account of 
the Hindoos of Juggernaut^ and of the native Chris- 
tians in Tanjore, The Hindoos of Juggernaut have 
as yet had no advantages of Christian instruction : and 
continue to worship the Idol called Juggernaut: The 
native Christians of Tanjore, until the light of Revela* 
tion visited them, worshipped an idol also, called the 
great Black Bull of Tanjore. And, as in this brief 
work the Au^or proposes to state merely what he 
himself has seen, with little commit or observation, 
it will suffice to give a few extracts from the Journal^ 
of his Tour through these Provinces. , 

{IxTRACTs from the Author's Joxtknal in his Tour 
to the Temide of Juggernaut in Orissa, in the year 
1606. 

<^ Buddruck in OrissUy May dOthy 1806. 

*• We know that we arc approaching Juggernaut, (and 
yet we are more than fifty miles from it) by the human 
bones which we have seen for some days strewed by 
the way. At this place we have been joined by sev- 
eral large bodies of pilgrims, perhaps 2000 in number, 
who have come from various parts of Northern India. 
Some .of them, with whom I have conversed, say that 
they have been two months on their march^ travelling 
slowly in the hottest season of the year, with their wives 
and children. Some old persons are among them who 
wish to die at Juggernaut. Numbers of pilgrims die on 
the road ; and their bodies generally remain unburied. 
On a plain by the river, near the pilgrims' Caravansera 
, at this place, there are more than a hundred skulls. 
The dogs, jackals, and vultures, seem to live here on 
buman prey. The vultures exhibit a shocking tame- 
nes8. The obscene animals will not leave the body 
sometimes till we come close to them. This Buddruck 
is a horrid place. Wherever I turn my eyes, I meet 
death in some shape or other. Surely Juggernaut can- 
not be worse tlian Buddruck." 
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« In sight qf Juggernaut i I2th June. 
' ^ ■ M any thousands of pilgrims have accompanied us 
for some days past. They cover the road before and 
behind as far as the eye can reach. At nine o'clock 
this morning, the temple of Juggernaut appeared in 
view, at a great distance. When the multitude first 
saw it, they gave a shout, and fell to the ground and 
worshipped. I have heard nothing to-day but shouts 
and acclamations by the successive bodies of pilgrims. 
From the place where I now stand I have a view of a 
host of people like an army, encamped at the outer 
gate of the town of Juggernaut ; where a guard of sol- 
diers is posted to prevent their entering the town^ until 
they have paid the pilgrim's tax. I passed a devotee 
to-day who Isdd himself down at every step, measurbg 
the road to Juggernaut, by the length of his bodyy as a 
penance of merit to please the god." 

<* Outer Gate of Juggernaut, 1 2th June. 

« " A disaster has just occurred. As I approached 
the gate, the pilgrims crowded from all quarters around 
me, and shouted as they usually did when I passed 
them on the road, an expression of welcome and re- 
spect. I was a little alarmed at their number, and 
looked round for my guard. A guard of soldiers had 
accompanied me from Cuttack, the last military sta- 
tion ; but they were now about a quarter of a mile be^ 
hmd, with my servants and the baggage. The pil- 
grims cried out that they were entitled to some indul- 
gence, that they we^e poor, that they could not pay 
the tax, but 1 was not aware of their design. At this 
moment, when I was within a few yards of the gate, 
an old Sanyassee (or holy man) who had travelled some 
days by the side of my horse, came up and said, « Sir 
you are in danger; the people are going to rush through 
the gate when it is opened for you." I inunediately 
dismounted, and endeavored to escape to one side ; but 
it was too late. The mob was now in motion, and widi 
a tumultuous shout pressed riolently towards the gate. 
, The guard within seeing my danger opened it, and 
the multitude rushing through^ carried me forward 
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in the torrent a considerable space ; -so thsct I was liters- 
ally borne into Juggernaut by the Hindoos themselves. 
A distressing scene followed. As the number and 
strength of the mob increased, the narrow way was 
choaked up by the mass of people ; and I apprehended 
that many of them would have been suffocated, or 
bruised to death. My horse was yet among them. But 
suddenly one of the side posts of the gate, which was 
of wood, gave way and fell to the ground. And per* 
haps this circumstance alone prevented the loss of lives. 
Notice of the event was immediately communicated to 
Mr. Hunter, the superintendant of the temple, who 
repaired to the spot, and sent an additional guard to the 
inner gate, lest the people should force that also ; for 
there is an outer and an inner gate to the town of Jug« 
gemaut; but both of them are slightly constructed. 
Mr. Hunter told me that similar accidents sometimeii 
occur, and that many have been crushed to death by 
the pressure of the mob. He added, that sometimes a 
body of pUgrim» (consisting chiefly of women and 
children and old men) trusting to the physical weight 
of their mass, will make what he called, a charge on 
the armed guards, and overwhelm them ; the guards 
not being willing in such circumstances, to oppose 
iheir bayonets.** 

« Juggernaut f 1 4M June. 
•< ^ I have seen Juggernaut. The scene at Buddruck 
is but the vestibule to Juggernaut. No record of an- 
cient or modem history can give, I think an adequate 
idea of the valley of death ; it may be truly compared 
with the « valley of Hinnom." The idol called Jug- 
gernaut, has been considered as the Moloch of the 
present age ; and he is justly so named, for the sacri- 
iices offered up to him by self-devotement, are not less 
crinunal, perhaps not less numerous, than those re- 
corded of the Moloch of Canaan. Two other idols 
accompany Juggernaut) namely, Boloram and Shubu- 
dra his brother and sister ; for there are three Deities 
worshipped here. They receive equal adoratioQ and 
•#it on, thrones of.nearly equal height. 
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^^ T his morning I viewed the Temj^e ; a stu- 
pendous fabric, and truly conunensurate with the exten- 
sive sway of " the horrid kin^.'* As other temples are 
usually adorned with figures emblematical of their re- 
ligion ; so Juggernaut has representations (numerous 
and various) of that vice which constitutes the essence 
ci his worship. The walls- and^gates are covered with 
indecent emblems in massive and durable sculpture. 
I have also visited the sand plains by the sea, in some 
places whitened with the bones of the pilgrims ; and 
another place a little way out of the town, called by the 
English, the Golgotha, where tlie dead bodies are 
usually cast forth ; and where dogs and vultures ai^- 
ever seen.* 

*' The grand Hindoo festival of the Rutt Jattra, takes 
place on the I8th inst. when the idol is to be brought 
forth to the people. I reside during my stay here at 
the house of James Hunter, Esq. the Company's col- 
lector of the tax^ on pilgrims, and superintendatit of the 
temple, formerly a student in the College of Fort- Wil- 
liam ; by whom I am hospitably entertained^ and also- 
by Capt. Patton and Lieut. Woodcock, commanding the* 
military force. Mr. Hunter distinguished himself ati 
the Colle^::* by his proficiency in the Oriental Lan- 
guage. He is a gentleman of polished manners, and of 
classical taste. The agreeable society of these gentle- 
men is very refreshing to my spirits in the midst of the 
present scene. I was surprised to see how little they 
seemed to be moved by the scenes of Juggernaut. Theyv 
said they were now so accustomed to them, they 
thought little of them. They had almost forgot their 
first impressions. Theii* houses are on the sea shore, 

• The vultures generally find out the prey first : and begin with 
the intestines; for die ffesh of the body is too firm for their 
beaks immediately after death. But the does soon receive notice 
of the circumstance, generally from seeing die Hurries or corpse- 
earriers returning from the place. On tlie approach of the dogs, 
the vultures retire a few yards, and wait till the body be suffici- 
ently torn for easy deglutition. The vultures and dogs often feed to- 
gether; and somethnes begin their attack before the pilgrim be 
quite dead. There are four animals which are sometimes seen* 
aliout a carcase, the dog, the jackal, the vulture, and the j^ttr- 
geela^ or Adjutant, called by Pennant, the Gigantio Crane. 
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about a mile or more from the temple. They tamiot 
live nearer, on account of the offensive effluvia of the 
town. For independently of the enormity of the 
superstitions, there are' other circumstantes which ren- 
der Juggernaut noisome in an extreme degree. The 
senses are assailed by the squalid and ghastly appear- 
ance of the famished pilgrims ; many of whom die in 
the streets of want or of disease ; while the devotees, 
with clotted hair and painted i!esh, are seen practising 
their various austerities, and modes of self torture. 
Persons of both sexes, with little regard to conceal- 
ment, sit down on the sands close to the town, in pub- 
lic view ; and the sacred buj<ls walk about among 
them and eat the 9rdure.* 

« The vicinity of Juggernaut to the sea probably pre- 
vents the conts^ion, which otherwise would be produc- 
ed by the putrefactions of the place. There is scarce- 
ly any verdure to refresh the sight near Juggernaut ; 
the temple and town being nearly encompassed by hills 
of eandj which has been cast up in the lapse of ages by 
the surge of the ocean. All is barren and desolate to 
the eye ; and in the car there is the never intermitting 
stound of the roaring sea." 

^^ Juggernaut^ I6th of June. 

«— I have returned home from witnessing a scene 
which I shall never forget. At twelve o'clock of this 
day, being the great day of the feast, the Moloch of 
Hindoostan was brought out of his temple amidst the 
acclamations of hundreds ot thousands of his worship- 
pers. When the idol was placed on his throne, a 
shout was raised, by the multitude, such as I had never 
heard before. It continued equable for a few minutes 
and then gradually died away. After a short interval 
of silence, a murmur was heard at a distance ; all eyes 
were turned towards the place, and behold, a grove 
advancing ! A body of men, having green branches, 

* This singular fact was pointed out to me by the gentlemen 
here. There is no vegetation for the sacred Bulls on the sand 
phans. They are fed generally with vegetables from the hands 
of the pilgrims. 
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or palms in their handS) approached with great celeAtf • 
The people opened a waj for them ; and when tbty had 
come up to the throne) they fell down before him* 
that sat thereon} and worshipped. And the multitude 
again sent forth a voice ^ like the sound of a great 
thunder." But the voices I now heard, were not those 
of melody or of joyful acclamation ; for there is no 
harmony in the praise of Moloch's worshippers. Their 
number indeed brought to my mind the countless mnU 
titude of the Revelations ; but their voices gave no 
tuneful Hosannah or Hallelujah ; but rather a yell of 
approbation) united with a kind of hissing' applause.* I 
was at a loss how to account for this latter noise, until 
I was directed to notice the women ; who emitted a 
sound like that of vfhistUng^ with the lips circular, and 
the tongue vibrating : as if a serpent would spe^ by 
their organs, uttering human sounds. 

<< The throne of the idol was placed on a stupendous: 
car or tower about sixty feet in height, resting on 
wheels which indented the ground deeply, as they turn- 
ed slowly under the ponderous machine. Attached to 
it were six cables, of the size and length of a ship's* 
cable, by which the people drew it along. Upon the 
lower were the priests and satellites of the idol, sur* 
rounding his throne. The idol is a block of wood, hav- 
ing a frightful vissage painted black, with a distended 
mouth of a bloody color. His arms are of gold, and 
he is dressed in gorgeous apparel. The other two idols- 
are of a white and yellow color. Five elephants pre- 
ceeded the three towers,b^aring towering flags, dressed 
in crimson caparisons, and having bells hanging to their 
caparisons, which sounded musicaliy as they moved.'*^ 
^ I went on in the procession^ close by the tower of 
Moloch ; which, as it was dvawn with difficulty, grated 
on its many wheels harsh thunder.f Alter a few min- 

* See J^UofCs Piandemormtm. Bbok X. 

f Two of the military gentlemen had moanted my elephant" 
that they might witness the spectacle, and had brought' hira 
•lose to the tower ; but the moment it began to moye, the animal 
alarmed at the unusual noise, took fright and ran off throueh the crowd' 
till he was stopped by a wall. The natural fear of Ui'e elephant 
kst he shoold injure homan hfe, was remarkably exemplified Ob^ 

c a 
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utes it stopped ; and now the worship of the god begao. 
A high priest mounted the car in front of the idol) and 
pit>nounced his obscene stanzas in the ears of the peo« 
pie; who responded at intervals in the same strain* 
(< These songs," said he, « are the delight of the god* 
His car can aaly mort when he is pleased with the 
aoQg." The car moyed on a little way and then stopped* 
A boy of about twdve years, was then brought forth to 
attempt something yet more lascinous, if perad venture 
the god would move. The '* child perfected the praise'* 
of bis idol with such ardent expression and gesture, 
that the god was pleased, and the multitude emitting 
a sensual yell of delight, urged the car along. After a 
few minutes it stopped again* An aged minister of 
the idol then stood up, and with a long rod in his hand, 
which he moved with indecent action, completed the 
Tariety of this disgusdng exhibition. I felt a conscious- 
ness of doing wr(Hig in witnessing it* I was also Some- 
what appalled at the magnitude and horror of the spec- 
tacle ; I felt like a guilty person, on whom all eyes 
were fixed, and I was about to withdraw. But a scene 
of a different kind was now to be presented* The 
characteristics of Moloch's worship are obscenity and 
blood* We haye seen the former. Now comes the 
Wood" 

<* After 4l)e tower had proceeded some way, a pil- 
grim atmounced that he was ready to offer himself a 
sacrifice to the idol* He laid himself down in the road 
before the tower as it was moving along, lying on his 
face, with his arms stretched forwards. The multitude 
fttssed round him^ timving the space clear, and he was 
crushed to death by the wheels of the tower. A shout 
of joy wasjaised to the god. He is said to emile when 
the libation of the blood is ihade. The people threw 
cowries, or small moneys on the body of the victimi 

this oecdsion. Though the crowd was very closely set, he en- 
deavored, in the nudst of his own terror, to throw me people off* 
^on both sides. with his feet, and it was found that he had onlr 
trod upon. one person. It was with great concern I afterwards 
learnt that this was a poor woman, and that the fleshy part of 
her leg had been torn off. There being no medical person here,, 
lieut. Woodcock with great humanity endeavored to dre^ tit«t 
wound and attended her daily ; and Mr. Hunter cordered her to be 
supplied wiUi eveiy thing that ought coadttoe to her recovery. 
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ill approbation of the deed. He was left Co vkw a 
considerable timey and was then carried by the HurHeB 
to the Golgotha^ where I have just been viewing hie 
remahis. How much I wished that the Proprietors of 
India Stock could have attended the wheels of Jogger- 
nant, and seen this peculiar source of their revenue/' 

« Juggernaut^ ftOth June. 

** Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with Mood 

*^ Of human aaerifioe, and parents* tean,**' MttTOir. 

<< T he horrid solemnities still continue. Yesterday 
a woman devoted hersfslf to the idol* She laid herself 
down on the road in an oblique direction) so that the 
wheel did not kill her instantaneously^ as is generally 
the case ; but she died in a few hours. This morning 
as I passed the Place of SkuUsy nothing remained of her 
but her bones/* 

^ And this, thought I, is the worship of the Brah* 
mins of Hindoostan I And their worship in its sublimest 
degree I What then shall we think of their private man* 
ners, and their moral principles ! For it is equally true 
of India as of Europe If you would know the state 
of the people, look at the state of the temple/* 

^ I was surprised to see the Brahmins with their 
heads uncovered in the open plain falling down in the 
midst of the Sooders before " the horrid shape," and 
mingling so complacently with << that polluted cast/^ 
But this proved what I had before heard that so gfeat 
a god is thisy that the dignity of high cast disappears 
before him. This great king recognizes no distinctioi^ 
of rank among his subjects^ All men are equal in hia 
presence/* 

" Juggernaut^ 2\at June^ 
« The idolatrous processions continue for some days 
longer, but my spirits are so exhausted by the constant 
view of these enormities, that I mean to hasten away 
from this place sooner than I at first intended. I beheld 
another distressing scene this morning at the Place of 
Skulls $ a poor womah lying dead, or nearly dead, and 
l^er two children by h^r> looking at the dogs andvul^ 
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tures which were near. The people passed by with- 
out noticing the children. I asked them where was 
their home. They said, « they had no home but where 
their mother was." O9 there is no-pity at Juggernaut I 
no mercy, no tenderness of heart in Moloch's king- 
dom. Those wha support Ais kingdom err^ I trusty 
from ignorance. « They know not what they do." 

<< As %o the number of worshippers assembled here 
at this time no accurate calculation can be made- The 
natives themselves, when speaking of numbers at par- 
ticular festivals, usually say that a lack of people 
(100,000) would not be missed I asked a Brahmin 
how many he supposed were present at &e most nu- 
merous festival he had. ever witnessed. <**How can I 
tell," said he^ (< how many grams there are in a hand* 
ful of sand ?"' 

« The languages^ spoken here are various, as there 
are Hindoos from every country in India y. but the two 
chief langui^es in use by those who are resident, are 
the Orissa and the Telinga. The border of the Te*> 
linga Country is only a few miles distant from the 
Tower of Juggernaut." 

« Chilka Lakcy Uth June. 
"—I felt my mind relieved and happy when I had 
passed beyond the confines of Juggernaut. I certainly 
was not prepared for the scene. But na one can know 
what it is who has not seen it. From an eminence* 
en the pleasant banks of the Chilka Lake (where no 
human bones are seen,) I had a view of ihe lofty tower 
of Juggernaut far remote ; and while I viewed it, its 
abominations came to mind; It was on the morning 
of the Sabbath. Ruminating long on the wide and ex- 
tended empire of Moloch in the heathen world, I cher- 
ished in my thoughts the design of some <' Christian 
Institution," which being fostered by Britain, taj 
Ghristian country, might gradually undermine this 
baleful idolatry, and put out the memory of it forever*'* 

* Manickpatam. 
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Annual Bx/ienaea of the Idol Juggernaut) fire* 
rented to the English Governments 

[Extracted from the Offieial Aooonnts.] 

Rupees. L sterling. 

1. Expenses attending the table of the idol 36,115 or 4,514 

2. Ditto of his dress or wearing apparel - - 2,712 539 

3. Ditto of the wages of his servants . . . «. 10,057 1,259 
^ Ditto of contingent expenses at the differ- 
ent seasons of pilgrimaee 10,989 1,373 

5. Ditto of his elephants and horses ... ^,030 378 

& Ditto of hia ratt or Mmnal state carriage - 6,713 83- 

Bupees 69,616 /. 8,702 

« In item third, << wages of his servants,'* are includ- 
ed the wages of Uie courtezans^ who are kept for the 
service of the temple. 

<< Item sixth. What is here called in the official ac- 
count << the state carriage/' is the same as the car or 
tower. Mr. Hunter informed me that the three ^ state 
corriages," were decorated this year (in June 1806) 
with upwards of 200/. sterling worth of £nglish broad- 
cloth and baize* 

^ Of the rites celebrated in the mteiior of Jugger- 
naut, called the Daily Service^ 1 can say nothing ^ my 
own knowledge, not having been within the Temple."* 

* The Temple of Jug^pemaut is under the immediate eontrol 
of the Eni^h Government, who levy a tax on pilgrims as a 
floarce of revenue. See *' A Reflation (bj the Ben^ Govern-* 
ment) for levying a Tax from Pilgrims resorting to die Temple 
of Jummaat^ and for the Superintendance and Management of 
the Temple. Passed April 3, 1806." 

The provinee of Orissa first became subject to the British Em- 
pire under the administration of the Marquis Welleslej, who 
permitted the pilgrims at first to visit Juggernaut without paying 
tribute. It was proposed to his Lordship, soon after, to pass the 
•hove Regulation for the management of the Temple, and le^ing 
die tax ; but he did not approve of it, and aetuallj left the Gov 
emment without giving his sanetion to the opprobnons law. When 
the measure was discussed ly the succeeding Government, it was 
resisted by Ge oi-ge Udny, Esq. one of the Members of the Su« 
preme Council, who recorded his solemn diasent on the proceed- 
mgs of Government, for transmission to England. The other 
members considered Juegemaut to be a legitimate source of rev- 
enue, on the principle,! believe, that money from other temples 
in Hmdoostan bad long been broo^t into the treasury. It i» just 
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JUGGERNAUT IN BENGAL. 

Lest it should be supposed that the rites of Jug« 
gernaut are confined to the Tempie in- Orissa, or that 
the Hindoos there pracdce a more criminal supersti- 
tion than they do in other places, it may be proper to 
notice the effects of the same idolatry in BengaL The 
English nation will not expect to hear that the blood of 
Juggernaut is known at Calcutta ; but, alas, it is shed 
at the very doors of the English, almost under the eye 
of the Supreme Government. Moloch has many a 
tower in the province of Bengal, that fair and fertile 
province, which has been called « The Garden of Na- 
tionsw*' Close to Ishera, a beautiful villa on the river's 
side, about eight miles from Calcutta, once the resi- 
dence of Governor Hastings, and within view of the 
present Governor-General's countpy-house, there is a 
temple of this idol which is often stained with human 
blood. At the festival of the Rutt Jattra in May 1 SOT,. 
the Author visited it, on his return from the South of 
India, having heard Uiat its rites were similar to those 
ct Juggernaut. 

^ JuggernauVB Temfiley near lahere^ on the Ganges : 
« JRutt Jattra^ Mayy 1807. 

« The tower here is drawn along, like that at Jug- 
gemaut^ by cables. The number of worshippers at' 
this festival is computed to be about a hundred thou- 
sand. The tower is covered with indecent emblems, 
which were freshly painted for the occasior^, and were 

that I should state that these genUemen (though their opinion on 
this subjeet "will differ so much from that of their countrymen. at 
home) are men of the most hoiforable principles and of uium- 
peached integrity. Nor would any one of them, I believe (for I 
have the honor to know them) do any thing which he thought 
injurious to the honor or rehgion of his country. But the truth 
is this, tb;i4: those persons who go to^ India in early youth, and 
witness the Hindoo customs all their life, seeing litUe at the same 
tune of the Christian Religion to counteract the effect, are dispos- 
ed to view them with complacency, and are sometimes in danger 
of at length oonaderiDg them even as proper or necessary. 
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the objects of sensual gaze by both sexes. One of the 
victims of this year was a well made young man, of 
healthy appearance and comely aspect. He had a gar* 
land of flowers round his neck, and his long black hair 
was dishevelled. He danced for a while before the 
idol, singing in an enthusiastic strain, and then rush- 
ing suddenly to the wheels, he shed his blood under 
the tower *of obscenity. -I -was not at the spot at the 
time, my attention having been engaged by a more 
pleanng scene. . 

«< On the other side, on a rising ground by ^e side 
of a Tank, stood the Christian Missionaries, and around 
them a crowd of people listening to their preaching. 
The town of Serampore, where the Protestant Mission- 
aries reside, is only about a imle and a half from this 
Temple of Juggernaut. As I passed through the mul- 
titude, I met several persons having the printed papers 
of the Missionaries in their hands. Some of them were 
reading them very gravely ; others were laughing with 
each other at the contents, and saying ^' What do these 
words mean ?'* 

<< I sat down on an elevated spot to contemplate this 
scene ; the tower of blood and impurity on the one 
hand, and the Christian Preachers on the other. I 
thought on the commandment of our Saviour, ^* Go ye, 
teach all nations.'* t said to myself, «* How great and 
glorious a ministry are these humble persons now ex- 
ercising in the presence of God I" How is it applaud- 
ed by the holy Angels, who " have joy in heaven over 
one sinner that repenteth ;" and how far does it trans- 
cend the work of the Warrior or Statesman, in charity, 
utility, and lasting fame ? And I could not help wishing 
that the Representatives of the Church of Christ in my 
own country, had been present to witness the scene, that 
they might have seen how practicable it is to offer 
Christian instruction to -our Hindoo subjects." 

IMMOLATION OF FEMALES. 

Befohe the author proceeds to shew the happy ef- 
fects of Christianity in those provinces of India where 
it has beea introduced, it msiy be proper to notice in 
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this place that other sanguitiary rite of the Hindoo su- 
persution, the F£MAt£ Sacrifice. The report of the 
number of women burned withm the period of six 
months near Calcutta, will give the reader some idea of 
the multitude who perish annually in India. 

« REPORT of the number of Women who were 
Burned Alive on the Funeral Pile of their Hus^ 
bands within thirty miles round Calcutta, from 
the beginnmg of Bysakh (15th April) to the end 
of Aswin (16th October) 1804. 

Women burned 
aliye. 

From Gurria to Barrypore ; at eleven different 

places* 1 8 
From Tolly's Nullah mouth to Gurria; at 

seventeen different places 36 

From Barrypore to Buhipore ; at seven places 1 1 

From Seebpore to BuUeea; at five places 10 

From Balee to Bydyabattee ; at three places 3 

From Bydyabattee to Bassbareea ; at five places 10 
From Calcutta to Barahnugur (or Bama- 

gore;) at six places. 13 

From Chanock to Kachrs^ara ; at four places 8 

. Total of women burned alive in six months^ 

, near Calcutta 109 

. << The above report ^as made by persons of the Hin« 
doo cast, deputed for that purpose, under the superin- 
tendance of the Professor of the Shanscrit and Benga* 
lee languages in the College of Fort-William. 1 hey 
were ten innumbery and were stationed at different pla- 
ces during the period of six months. They gave in 
their account monthly, specifying the particulars of 
each immoladbn, so ^at every individual instance was 
subject to invest gacion immediately after its occur- 
rence.** 

* See the names of the plaees and other particubn in Memok* 
Vj^ ExpetUenctf of an JEccienatHcal EttabUihment in BrHith 
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<< B7 an account taken in 1 803, the number of wo- 
men sacrificed, during that year, within thirty miles 
round Calcutta, was two hundred and seventy*five. 

^ In the foregoing; Report of six months in 1804, it 
will be pereeived that no account was taken of burnings 
in a district to the west of Calcutta, nor further than 
twenty miles in some other directicms ; so that the whole 
number of burnings within thirty miles round Cal- 
cutta must have been considerably greater than is here 
stated.*' 

The following account will give the reader some 
idea of the flagitious circumstances which sometimes 
attend these sacrifices. 

SACRIFICE OF THE KOOLIN BRAHMIN'S 
THREE WIVES. 

Calcutta^ 30th Sefit. 1807. 

«« A horrid tragedy was acted, on the 12th instant^ 
near Bamagore (a plaee about three miles above Cal*> 
cutta). A Koolin Brahmin of Cammar-hattie, by name 
Kristo Deb Mookerjee, died at the advanced age of 
ninety -two. He had twelve wives ;* and three of them 
were burned alive with his dead body. Of these three, 
one was a venerable lady, having white locks, who had 
been long known in the neighborhood. Not being able 
to walk, she was carried in a palanquin to the place of 
burning ; and was then placed by the Brahmins on the 
funeral pile. The two other ladies were younger ; one 
of them of a very pleasing and interesting countenance. 

• The KooUn Brahmin is the purest of all Brahmins, and is priv- 
ileged to many as many wives as he pleases. The Hindoo fam- 
ilies account it an honour to unite their daughters with a Koolin 
Brahmin. ''The Ghantucka or Registrars of the Koolin cast stato 
that Rajeh Bonneijee, now of Calcutta, has forty-wives ; and that 
Raj-chunder Bonnerjee, also of Calcutta, has forty-two wives, and 
intends to marry more : thai Ramraja Bonnerjee, of Bicrampore* 
aged thirty years, and Pooi^an Bonnerjee, 'ftigidssdre Chutterjee, 
and Roopram Mookerjee, have each upwards of forty wives, and 
intend to marry more; that Bkjoo Mokerjee, of Bicrampore, 
who died ahont five years ago, had ninety wives." This account 
was authenticated at 'Calcutta in the year 1^04. See fuither par- 
liealBFS in ^ Jijetlmt^ before quoted. 
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The old lady was placed on one side of the dead liutf- 
band, and the two other wives laid themselves down 
on the other side ; and then an old Brahmin, the eldest 
son of the deceased, applied his torch to the pile, with 
unayerted face. The pile suddenly blazed, for it was 
covered with combustibles ; and this human sacrifice 
was completed amidst the din of drums and cymbals, 
and the sliouts of Brahmins. A person present observ- 
ed, < Surely if Lord Minto were here, who is just come 
from England, and is not used to see women burned 
alive, he would have saved these three ladies. The 
Mahomedan Governors saved whom they pleased, and 
suffered no deluded female to commit suicide, withbut 
previous investigation of the circumstances, and offi- 
cial permission. 

<' In a discussion which this event has produced in 
Calcutta, the following question has been asked, Who 

WAS GUILTY OF THE BLOOD OF THE OLD LADY ? 

for it was manifest that she could not destroy herself t 
She was carried to be burned. It was also alledged 
that the Brahmin who fired the pile was not guilty, be- 
cause he was never informed by the English Govern- 
ment, that there was any immorality in the action. On 
the contrary^ he might argue that the English, witness- 
ing this scene daily, as they do, without remonstrance, 
acquiesced in its propriety. The Government in In- 
dia was exculpated, on the ground that the Govern- 
ment at home never sent any instructions on the sub- 
ject ; and the Court of Directors were exculpated, be- 
cause they were the agents of others. It remained that 
the proprietors of India Stock, who orie^inate and sanc- 
tion all proceedings of the Court of Directors, were 
remotely accessoi^ to the deed.'* 

The best vindication of the great body of Proprie- 
tors, is this, that some of them never heard of the Fe- 
male Sacrifice at all ; and that few of them are ac- 
quainted wi^h the full extent and frequency of the 
crime. Besides, in the above discussion, it was taken 
for granted that the Court of Directors have done noth- 
ing towards the suppression of this enormity ; and 
,that the Court of Proprietors have looked on, without 
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concefn at this omission of duty. But this, perhaps, 
may^not be the case. The question then remains to 
be asked. Have the Court of Directors at any time 
sent instructions to their Government in India, to re- 
port on the means by which the frequency of the fe- 
male sacrifice might be diminished, and the practice 
itself eventually abolished ? Or have the Profirietora 
of India Stock at aiiy time instructed the Court of Di* 
rectors to attend to a fioint of bo much consequence ro 
the character of the Company ^ and the honor ofth^ 
nation ? 

That the abolition is practicable has been demon- 
strated : and that too by the most rational and lenient 
measures ; and tliese means have been pointed out by 
the Brahmins themselves.* 

Had Marquis Wellesley remained in India, and 
been permitted to complete his salutary plans for the 
improvement of that distant Empire (for he did not 
finish one half of the civil and political regulations 
-which he had in view, and had actually commenced) 
the Female Sacrifice would probably have been by this 
time nearly abolished i* The humanity and intrepid 
spirit of that nobleman abolished a yet more criminal 
practice which was considered by the Hindoos as a 
religious rite, and consecrated by custom, I mean the 
Sacrifice of Children. His Lordship had been in- 
formed that it had been a custom of the Hindoos to 
sacrifice children in consequence of vows, by drown- 
ing them, or exposing them to Sharks and Crocodiles ; 
and that twenty three persons had perished at Sugor 
in one month (January 1801) many of whom were 
sacrificed in this manner. He immediately instituted 
an inquiry into the principle of this ancient atrocity^ 
heard what Natives and Europeans had to say on the 
subject ; and then passed a law, " declaring the practice 
to be murder punishable by death." The law is en- 
titled ** A Regulation for preventing the Sacrifice lof 
Children at Sugor and other places ; passed by the 
Governor-General in Council on the 20th of August, 
1802." The purpose of this regulation was completely 

* See them detsuled in Memoir, part II.- chap. IV. sect. S. 
tibid. 
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effected. Not a murmur was heard on the subject : 
nor has any attempt of the kind come to our knowledge 
since. It is impossible to calculate the number of 
human lives that have been saved, during the last 
eight years, by this humane law of Marquis Welles- 
ley. Now it is well known that it is as easy to pre- 
vent the sacrifice of women as the sacrifice of chUdren. 
Has this fact ever been denied by any man who is 
competent to offer a judgment on the subject ? Until 
the supreme Government in Bengal shall declare that 
it is utterly impracticable to lessen the frequency of the 
immolation of Females by any means, the author 
will not cease to call the attention of the 
English Nation to this subject. 

TANJORE. 

The Letters of Kino George the First to the 
Missionaries in India, will form a proper introduction 
to the account which it is now intended to give of the 
Christian Hindoos of Tanjore. The first Protestant 
Mission in India was founded by Bartholomew Zieg- 
enbalg, a man of erudition and piety, educated at the 
University of Halle in Germany. He was ordained 
by the learned Burmannus, Bishop of Zealand, in his 
twenty-third year, and sailed for India in 1705. In 
the second year of his ministry he founded a Christian 
Church among the Hindoos, which has been extending 
its limits to the present time. In 1714 he returned to 
Europe for a short time, and on that occasion was 
honored with an audience by his Majesty George the 
First, who took much interest in the success of the 
Mission. He was also patronized by ** the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge,** which was superin* 
tended by men of distinguished learning and piety. 
The King and the society, encouraged the Oriental 
Missionary to proceed in his translation of the Scrip- 
tures into the Tamul tongue, which they designated 
*' The grand work.** This was indeed the grand 
WORK ; for wherever the Scriptures are translated into 
the vernacular tongue, and are open and common to 
all, inviting inquiry and causing discus^o^, diey cannot 
remain « a dead letter.'* When the Scriptures speak 
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to a heathen in his own tongue, his conscience res« 
ponds, « This is the word of Grod.'* How little is the 
importance of a version of the Bible in a new language 
understood by some ! The man who produces a 
translation of the Bible into a new language (Like 
Wickliffe, and Luther, and Ziegenbalg, and Carey) 
is a greater benefactor to mankind than the Prince 
who founds an Empire. For the *' incorruptible seed 
of the word of God" can never die. After ages have 
revolved, it is still producing new accessions to truth 
and human happiness. 

In the year 1719, Ziegenbalg finished the Bible in 
the Tamul tongue, having devoted fourteen years to- 
the work. The peculiar interest taken by the King^ 
in his primary endeavor to evangeliae the Hindoos^ 
will appear from the following letters, addressed to the 
Missionaries by hi« Majesty^ 

" Geobgb, by the grace of God, King of Great Britain^ 
France and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c. ta 
the Reverend and Learned Bartholomew Ziegenbal-^ 
gius and John Ernest Grundlerus, Missionaries at 
Tranquebar in the East Indies. 

« Reverend and Beloved, 

*» Your letters dated the 20th of January of the pre* 
sent year, were most welcome to us ; not only because 
the work undertaken by you of converting the heathen 
to the Christian faith, doth, by the grace of God, pros- 
per, but also because that, in this our kingdom, such a' 
laudable zeal for the promotion of the Gospel prevails.' 

« We pray ♦you may be endued with health and 
strength of body, that you' may long continue to fuliit 
your ministry with good success %. of which, as we shalF 
be rejoiced to hear, so you will always End us ready to 
succour you in whatever may tend to promote your 
work, and to excite your zeak We assure you of the 
continuance of our royal favor. 

« GEORGE R.'*- 
« Given at our Pakce of Hampton 

Court, the 33d of August, a. d. 

17 1 7, ia the 4th year of our Reign.'* 
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The King coDtinued to cherish, with much soUcitude, 
the interests of the mission after the death of Ziegen- 
balgius ; and in ten years from the date of the foregoing 
letter, a second was addressed to the members of the 
mission, by his Majesty. 

<( Reverend and Beloved, 

« From your letters dated Tranquebar, the 12th of 
September, 1 725, which some time since came to handy 
we received much pleasure ; since by them we are in- 
formed not only of your zealous exertions in the prose- 
cution of the work committed to you, but also of the 
, happy success which hath hitherto attended it and which 
hath been graciously given of God. 

a We return you thanks for these accounts, and it 
will be acceptable to us, if you continue to communicate 
whatever shall occur in the progress of your mission. 

<« In the mean time,«we'pray you may enjoy strength 
of body and mind for the long continuance of your la- 
bors in this good work, to the glory of God, and the pro- 
motion of Chrisdanity among the heathens ; that the 
fierpettdty^ may not fail in gtnerationa to come.* 

« GEORGE R." 
« Given at our Palace at St. James's, 

the 23d of February, 1727, in the 

13th year of our Reign." 

But these Royal Epistles are not the only evangelic 
documents of high authority, in the hands of the Hin- 
doos. They are in possession of letters written by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, of the same reign ;t who 
supported the interests of the mission with unexampled 
liberality, affection and zeal. These letters, which 
are many in number, are all written in the Latin lan- 
guage. The following is a translation of his Grace's 
first letter ; which appears to have been written by him 
as President of the ^' Society for promoting Christian 
SLnowledge/* 

* Niecampivs, JK^f . M99. f Arehbialu^ Wfike. 
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<< To Bartholotnew Ziegenba^iiaft, aod John Ernest 

Grundlerusy Preachers of the ChFistian Faith) on the. 

Coast of Coromandel. 

<< As often as I behold your letters, Rererend Breth^ 
ren, addressed to the venerable Society instituted for 
the promotion of the Gospel^ whose chief honor and 
ornament ye are ; and as often as I contemplate the 
light of the Gospel, either now first rising on the Indian 
nations, or after the intermission of some ages agaif> 
revived, and as it were restored to its inheritance ; ]^ 
am constrained to magnify that singular goodness of 
God in visiting nations so remote ; and to account you^ 
my Brethren, highly honored, whose ministry it hath, 
pleased him to employ in this pious work, to the glory 
of his name, and the salvation of so many millions o£ 
souls. 

« Let others indulge in a ministry, if not idle, cer* 
tainly less laborious, among Christians at home. Let 
them enjoy in the bosom of the Church, titles and 
honors, obtained without labor and without danger.. 
Your praise it will be (a praise of endless durati(»i oa 
earth, and followed by a just recompense in heaven)( 
to have labored in the vineyard which yourselves have 
planted; to have declared the name of Christ, where it 
was not known before } and through much peril and 
difficulty to have converted to the faith those among 
whom ye afterwards fulfilled your ministry. Your 
province, therefore. Brethren, your office, I place be-- 
fore all dignities in the Church. Let others be Pon- 
tiffs, Patriarchs, or Popes ;^ let them glitter in purple,, 
in scarlet,, or in gold ;. let them seek the admiration of 
the wondering multitude, and receive obeisance on the 
bended knee. Ye have acquired a better name than 
they, and a more sacred fame. And when that day 
shall arrive when the chief Shepherd shall give to every, 
man c^c cording to hU mcrky a greater reward shall bo- 
adjudged to you. Admitted into the glorious society- 
of the Prophets, Evangelists,, and Apostles, ye, with 
them, shall shine like the sun among the lesser starSf. 
in the kingdom of your Father, for ever. 

^ Since then so great honor is. now given unto you 
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by all competent judges on earth, and since so great 
a reward is laid up for you in heaven ; go forth with 
alacrity to that work, to the which the Holy Ghost hath 
called you. God hath already given to you an illus- 
trious pledge of his favor, an increase not to be ex- 
pected without the aid of his grace. Ye have begun 
happily, proceed with spirit. He, who hath carried 
you safely through the dangers of the seas to such a 
remote country, and who hath given you favor in the 
eyes of those whose countenance ye most desired 5 he 
who hath so liberally and unexpectedly ministered un- 
to your wants, and who doth now daily add members 
to your Church ; he will continue to prosper your en- 
deavors, and will subdue unto himself, by your means,^ 
the whole Continent of Oriental India. 

« O happy men I who, standing before the tribunal 
of Christ, shall exhibit so many nations converted to 
his faith by your preaching ; happy men ! to whom it 
shall be given to say before the assembly of the whole 
human race, <^ Behold us, O Lord, and the children 
whom thou hast given us ;" happy men ! who being 
justified by the Saviour, shall receive in that d^y the 
reward of your labors, and also shall hear that glorious 
encomium ; " Well done, good and faithful servants^ 
enter ye into the joy of yOur Lord." 

'* May Almighty God graciously favor you and your 
labors, in all things. May he send to your aid fellow- 
laborers, such and as many as ye wish. May be in- 
crease the bounds of your Churches. May he open^ 
the hearts of those to whom ye preach the Gospel of 
Christ, that hearing you, they may receive life-giving 
faith. May he protect you and yours from allevil» 
and dangers. And when ye arrive, (may it be late), at 
the end of your coarse, may the same God who hath 
called you to this work of the Gospel, and hath pre- 
served you in it, grant to you the reward of your labor, 
an incorruptible crown of glory. 

<' These are the fervent wishes and prayers of, ven-^ 
erabie Brethren, your most faithful fellow-servant ia 
Christ, 

GULIELMUS CANT,'*^ 
« From our palace at Lambethi 
January r,A.D. 17 Id/* 
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Providence hath been pleased to grant the prayer of 
the King) *^that the work might not fail in geneni- 
tions to come ;" and the prophecy of his Archbishop 
is likely to be fulfilled, that it should extend << over the 
whole continent of Oriental India." After the first 
Missionary 21iegenbalg had finished his course, he was 
followed by other learned and zealous men, upwards 
of fifty in number in the period of a hundred years, 
among whom were Schultz, laenicke, Gericke, and 
Swartz, whose ministry has been continued in succes- 
sion, in different provinces, unto this time. The present 
state of the Mission, will appear by the following ex- 
tract from the Journal of the Author's Tour through 
these provinces. 

« Tranquebarj %Sth j1ttffU9ty 1806. 

<f Traoquebar was the first scene of the Protestant 
Mission in India. There are at present three Mission- 
imes here, supeiintending the Hindoo Congregrationft. 
Yesterday I visited the Church built by Ziegbkbalo^ 
His body lies on one side of the altar, and that of his 
fellow Missionary GRUNDL£a on the other. Above 
are the epitaphs of both, written in Latin, and engraved 
on plates of brass. The Church was consecrated in 
1718, and Ziegenbelg and his companion died in two 
years after. They laid the foundation for evangelizing 
India» and then departed, < having finished the work» 
which was given them to do.' I saw also the dwelling- 
house of Ziegenbalg, in the lower apartment of whidi 
the registers of the Church are still kept. In these I 
found the name of the first heathen baptized by him) 
and recorded in his own hand-writing in the year 1707* 
In Ziegenbalg*s Church, and from the pulpit where h^ 
stood, I first heard the Gospel preached to a con- 
gregation of Hindoos, in their own tongue. The Mift- 
sonaries told me that Religion had suffered much in 
Tranquebar, of late years, from European Infidelity. 
French principles hstfi corrupted the Danes .and renw 
dered them indifferent to their own religion, and there- 
fore hostile to the conversion of the Hindoos. * Reli- 
gion,' said theyy < nourishes more among.the natives of 
Tanjore and in other provinces where there are few 
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Europeans, than here or at Madras ; for we find that 
-European example in the large towns is the bane of 
Christian instruction.' One instance of hostility to the 
Mission they mentioned as haying occurred only a few 
weeks before my aFrival. On the ^th of July, 1 756, the 
native Christians at Tranquebar celebrated a Jubilek, 
in commemoration of the j^/tieth year since the Chris- 
tian ministers brought the Bible from Europe. The 
present year 1 806, being the second 50th, preparations 
were made at Tranquebar for the second Jubilee, on the 
9th of last month ; but the French principles prepon?- 
derating in the Govemment, they would not give it any 
public support ; in consequence of which it was not 
observed with that solemnity which was intended. But 
in other places, where there were few Europeans, it 
was celebraled l^ the native Christians with enthusiasni 
and every demonstration of joy. When I expressed 
my astonishment at this hostility, the aged Missionary, 
Dr. John, said, < I have always remarked that the dis^ 
ciples of Voltaire are the true enemies of Missions, 
and that the enemies of Missions are> in general, tke 
disciples of Voltaire.* ** 

« Tanjore,^ 30th Jugust^ 1 806.^ 

<< On my entering this Province, I stopped an hour 
at a village near the road ; and there I first heard the 
name of Swabtz pronounced by a Hindoo. When I 
arrived at the capital I waited on Major Blackbume^ 
the British Resident at the Court of Tanjore, who in- 
formed me that the Rajah had appointed the next day 
at 12 o'clock, to receive my visit. Oa the same day I 
went to Swartz's garden close ta the Christian viliage> 
where the Rev. Mr. KohlofF resides^. Mr. Kohloff is 
the worthy successor of Mr. Swaitz : and with him I 
found the Rev. Dr. John and Mr. Horst, two other 
Missionaries, who were on a visit to Mr. KohlofF. 

*^ Next day I visited the Rajah of Tanjorej in com- 
pany with Major Blackbume. When the first ceremo- 
nial was over, the Rajah conducted us to the grand 
saloon, which was adorned by the portraits of his ances- 
tors ; and immediately led me up to the portrait of Mr. 
Swartai. He then discoursed for a considerable tim^e 
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concerning that < good man/ whom he ever revered as 
* his father, and guardian.' The Rajah speaks and 
writes English very inteJiigibly. I smiled to see 
Swartz's picture amongst these Hindoo kings, and 
thought with myself that there are many who would 
think such a combination scarcely possible. 1 then ad* 
dressed the Rajah, and thanked i)im, in the name of the 
Church of England, for his kindness to the late Mr. 
Swartz, and to his successors, and particularly for his 
recent acts of benevolence to the Christians residing 
within his provinces. The Missionaries had just in- 
formed me that the Hajah had erected ^ a College for 
Hindoos, Mahomedans, and Christians ;* in which pro* 
vision was made for the instruction of ^^/ty Christian 
children.* His Highness is very desirous that I should 
visit this College, which is only about sixteen miles 
from the capital. Having heard of the fame of the an- 
cient Shanscrit, and Mahratta Library of the kings of 
Tanjore, I requested his Highness would present a 
catalogue of its volumes to the College of Port- Wil- 
liam 4 which he was pleased to do. It is voluminous^ 
and written in the Mahratta character ; for that i9 the 
proper language of the Tanjore Court. 

^' In the evening J dined with the Resident, and tlie 
Rajah sent his band of music, consisting of eight or 
more Finas with other instruments. The Fina or 
Beeriy is the ancient instrument which Sir William 
Jones has described in his interesting descant on the 
musical science of the Hindoos, in the Asiatic Resear- 
ches, and the sight of which, he says, he found it so dif- 
ficult to obtain in northern India. The band played the 
English air of 'God save the King,* set to Mahratta 
words, and applied to the Maha Rajah, or Great King 
of Tanjore. Two of the Missionaries dined at the Re- 
^ident's house, together with some English officers. 
Mr. Kohloff informed me that Major Blackburne has 
promoted the interests of the Mission by every means 
in his power. Major Blackburne is a man of supe- 
rior attainments, amiable manners, and a hospitable dis- 
position .; and is well qualified for the important station 
lie has long held, as English Resident at this Court. 

^< On the day following, I went to view the Hindoo 
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Temples, and saw the great Black Bull of Tanjorc. 
It is said to be of one stone^ hewn out of a rock of gra- 
nite ; and so large that the Temple was built aroundit. 
While I surveyed it^ I reflected on the multitude of na- 
tives, who, duiing the last hundred years, had turned 
away their eyes from this idol. When I returned, I sat 
^ome hours with the missionaries, conversing on the 
general state of Christianity in the provinces of Tan- 
jore, Tritchinopoly, Madura, and Palamcottah. They 
want help. Their vineyard is increased, and their la- 
borers are decreased. They have had no supply from 
Grermany in the room of Swartz, I^nicke, and Gericke ; 
and they have no prospect of further supply, except 
from Hhe Society for promoting Christian Knowledge j* 
who, they hope, will be able to send out English 
Preachers to perpetuate the Mission." 

^ Tanjorcj Stfit. 2, 1806. 

"Last Sunday and Monday, were interesting days to 
ftie, at Tanjore. It being rumoried that a friend of the 
late Mr. Swartz had arrived, the people assembled from 
all quarters. On Sunday three Sermons were preached 
in three different languages. At eight o'clock we pro- 
ceeded to the Church built by Mr. Swartz within the 
Fort. From Mr. Swartz*s pulpit I preached in English 
from Mark xiii. 10 ; « And the Gospel must first be 
published among all nations.^ The English gentlemen 
nere attended, civil and military, with the Missionaries, 
Catechints, aind British soldiers. After this service was 
«nded, the congregation of Hindoos assembled in the 
same Church, and filled the aisles and porches. The 
Tamul Service commenced with some forms of prayer^ 
in which all the congregation joined with loud fervor. 
A chapter of the Bible was then read, and a hymn of 
Luther's sung. After a short extempore prayer, during 
which the whole congregation knelt on the Boor, the 
Rev. Dr. John delivered an animated Discourse in the 
Tamul Tongue, from these words, ' Jesus stood and 
<^ried, saying, if any man thirst, let him come to me and 
drink.* As Mr. Whitefield, on his first going to Scot- 
land, was surprised at the rustling of the leaves oi the 
Bible, which took place immediately on his pronouncing 
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bis text (so difiTerent from any thing be had seen in his 
own country) so I was surprised here at the sound of 
the iron pen engraving the Palmyra leaf. Many per- 
sons had their Oilas in their hands writing the Sermon 
in Tamui short-hand. Mr. Kohloif assured me that 
^me of the elder Students and Catechists will not lose 
a word of the preacher if he speak deliberately.* Thist 
thought It is more than some of the Students at our 
English Universities can do. . This aptitude of the 
people to record tlie words of the preacher, renders it 
peculiarly necessary < that the priests' lips should keep 
knowledge.' An old rule of the Mission is, that the 
Sermon of the morning should be read to the Schools 
in the evening by the Catechist, from his Palmyra leaf. 
• ^^ Another custom obtains among them which pleas- 
ed me much. In the midst of the discourse the preacher 
sometimes puts a question to the congregation ; who 
answer it without hesitation in one voice. The object 
is to keep their attention awake, and the minister gene- 
rally prompts the answer himself. Thus, suppose that 
he is saying, < My dear Brethren, it is true that your 
profession of the faith of Christ is attended with some 
reproach, and that you have lost your cast with the 
Brahmins. But your cc^se is not peculiar. The man 
of the world is the man of cast in Europe ; and he des- 
pises the humble and devout disciple of Christ, even as 
your Brahmin contemns the Sooder^ But, thus it hath 
been fronn the beginning. Every faithful Christian 
must lose cast for the Gospel ; even as Christ himself^ 
the Forerunner, made himself of no reputation, and was 
despised and rejected of men. In like manner, you 
will be despised ; but be of good cheer, and say, though 
we have lost our cast and inheritance amongst men, we 
shall receive in heaven a new name and a better inheri- 
tance, through Jesus Chyist our Lord.' He then adds. 
What, my beloved Brethren, shall you obtain in hea- 

* It is well known that natives of Tanjore and Travancore, can 
write fluently what is spoken deliberately. They do not look 
iBuch at their ollas while writing. The fibre of the leaf guidea 
the pen. 

E 
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¥cn ? Thcf answer, « A new name and a better inherit- 
ance, through Jesus Christ our Lord.' It is impossible 
for a stranger not to be affected with this scene. This 
custom is ded4iced from^Ziegenbalg, who proved its use 
by long experience. 

<( After the Sermon was ended, I returned with the 
Missionaries into the vestry or library of the Church* 
Here I was introduced to the Elders and Catechists 
of the congregation. Among others can»e Sattian- 
ADEV, the Mindoo preacher^one of whose Sermons was 
published in England some years ago, by the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge. He is now ad« 
vanced in years, and his black locks have grown grey. 
As I returned from the Church, I saw the Christian 
ff^milies going back in crowds to the country, and the 
boys looking at their oUas. What a contrast, thought 
I, is this to the scene at Juggernaut I Here there is be? 
coming dress, humane affections, and rational discourse. 
I see here no skulls, no self-torture, no self-murder, no 
dogs and vultures tearing human flesh ! Here the 
Christian virtues are; found in exercise by the feeble- 
minded Hindoo, in a vigor and purity wMch will sur- 
prise those who have never known the native char- 
acter but under the greatest disadvantages, as in Ben- 
gaL It certainly surprised myself ; and when I reflect- 
ed on the moral conduct^ upright dealing, and decorous 
manners of the native Christians of Tanjore, I found 
in my breast a new evidence of the peculiar excellence 
and benign influence of the Christian Faith. 
. '< At four o'clock in the afternoon, we attended Di- 
vine Service at the Chapel in the Mission Garden out 
of the Fort. The Rev. Mr. Horst preached in the 
Forfugueae language. The organ here accompanied 
the voice in singing. I sat on a granite stone which 
covered the grave of Swartz. , The epitaph is in Eng- 
lish verse, written by the present Rajah, and signed by 
him, « Serfogee.* In the evening Mr. KohlofiP presided 
at the exercise in the Schools ; on which occasion the 
Tamul Sermon was repeated, and the boys' ollas ex- 
amined. 

(< In consequence of my having expressed a wish to 
hear Sattianaden preaph, Mr. Koliloflf had given notice 
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thai there would be Divine Service next day^ Mondayv 
Accordingly the Chapel in Swartz's garden was crowd- 
ed at an early hour. Sattianaden delivered his Dis- 
course in the Tamul Language, with much natural 
eloquence, and with visible effect. Uis subject was tht 
* Marvellous Light.' He first described the pagan 
darkness, then the light of Ziegcnbalg, then the light of 
Sivartz, and then the heavenly light, * when there shall 
be no more need of the light of the sun, or of the moon.* 
In quoting a passage from Scripture, he desired a loweF 
minister to read it, listening to it as to a record ; and 
then proceeded to the illustration. The responses by 
the audience were more frequently called for than in the 
former Sermon. He^ concluded with praying fervently 
for the glory and prosperity of the Church of England. 
Atter the Sermoni I went up to Sattianaden and the 
old Christians who had known Swarte Came around u». 
They were anxious to hear something of the progress 
of Christianity in the North of India. They said they 
had heard good news from Bengal. I told them that 
the news were good, bm that Bengal was exactly a 
hundred years behind Tan j ore. 

" I have had long conversation with the Missiona- 
ries, relating to the present circumstances of the Tan- 
|ore Mlission. It is in a languishing state at this mo** 
nient, in consequence '6f the war oa the Continent of 
Europe. Two of its sources have dried up, the Royal 
College at Copenhagen^ and the Orphan^house at Halle^ 
in Germany. Their remaining resources from Europe 
is the stipend of " The Society for promoting Christian 
Knowlisdge ;'* whom they never mention but with emo- 
tions of gratitude and affection. But this supply is by 
no means commensurate with the increasing number 
of their Churches and Schools^ The chief support of 
the Mission is derived from itself. Mr. Swart z had in 
his life time acquired a considerable property, through 
the kindness of the English Government and of the 
Native Princes. When he was dying, he said, " Let 
the cause of Christ be my heir." When his colleague, 
the pious Gericke, was departing, he also bequeathed 
kis property to the Mission* And now Mr, Kohloff 
gives from, his piivatfi funds an annu^il sum ; not that 
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he can well afford it ; but the Mission is so extendedy 
that lie gives it, he told me, to preserve the new and 
remote congregations in existence. He stated that 
there were upwards of ten thousand Protestant Chris- 
tians belonging to the Tanjore and Tinavelly districts 
Uone, who had not among them one complete copy of 
the Bible; and that not one Christian perhaps in a 
hundred, had a New Testament ; and yet there are 
some copies of the Tamul Scriptures still to be sold at 
Tranquebar : but the poor natives catmot afford to pur- 
chase them. When I mentioned the designs of the 
Bible Society in England, they received the tidings with 
very sensible emotions of thankfulness. Mr; Horst 
said, if only every tenth person were to obtain a copy 
of the Scriptures, it would be an event long to be re- 
membered in Tanjore. They lamented much that they 
were destitute of the aid of a printing-press, and repre- 
sented to me that the progress of Christianity had been 
materially retarded of late years by the want of that im- 
portant auxiliary. They have petitioned the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge to send them one. 
They justly observed, if you can no longer send us 
Missionaries to preach the Gospel, send us the means 
of printing the Gospel.* The Tranquebar Mission and 
the Madras Mission haveboth possessed printing-pi^esses 
for a long period ; by the means of which they have 
been extensively useful in distributing the Scriptures 
and religious publications in several languages. The 
Mission Press at Tranquebar may be said to have been 
tlie fountain of all the good that was done in India dur- 
ing the last century. It was established by Ziegenbalg. 
From this press, in conjunction with that at Halle in 
Germany, have proceeded volumes in Arabic, Syriac, 
Huidostanee, Tamul, Telinga, Portuguese, Danish, and 

* The Brahmins in Tanjore have procured a press, *• vhieh 
they dedicate (say the Missionaries, in their last letter) to the 
glory of their gods:** but the IVfissionaries who first introduced 
the civilization of Christianity at the Tanjore Capital, are stilt 
without one. Printing is certainly the legitimate instrument of 
the Christian for the promulgation of Christianity. We Protest- 
ants have put it into the Hands of the Brahmins, and we ought 
to see to it, that the teachers of our own religion are possessed 
of an equal advantage. 
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English. I have in my possession the Psalms of David 
in the Bindosianee Language, printed in the Arabic 
character; and the History of Christ in ^i/r/ar, intend* 
ed probably for the Syro-Romish Christians on the sea<- 
coast of Travancore, whom a Danish Missionary once 
visited} both of which volumes were edited by the Mis* 
sionaries of Tranquebar. There is also in Swartz's 
Library at Tanjore, a Grammar of the HindoBtanec 
Language in quarto, published at the same press : an 
important fact which was Qot known at the College of 
Fort- William, when Professor Gilchrist conunenced 
his useful labors in that language." 

« Tanjore^ SefiJ. 3, ia06. . 
*' Before I left the capital of Tanjpre, the Rajah was- 
pleased to honor me with a second audience. On this 
occasion he presented lo ^ne a portrait of himself, a very 
striking likeness, painted by a Hindoo artist at the Tan-f 
jpre Court.* Tht Missionary, Dr. John, accompanied 
me to the palace. The Rajati received him with much 
kindness, and presented to kim a piece of goldcloth. 
Of the resident Missionary, Mr. Kohloff, whom the 
Rajah sees frequently, be spoke to me in term^s of high 
approbation. 'Ibis cannot be very agreeable to the 
Brahmins ; but the Rajah, though he yet professes the 
Brahminical religion is no longer obedient to the dic« 
tates of the Brahmins, and they are compelled to admit 
his superior attainments in knowledge. I passed the 
Ghief part of this morning in looking over Mr. Swartz's 
manuscripts and books : and when I was coming away. 
Mr. Kohloff presented to me a Hebrew Psalter, which- 
had been Mr. Swartz's companion for fifty years : also^ 
a. brass lamp which he had got first when a Student at 
the College of Halle, and had used in his lucubrations- 
to the time of his death ; for Mr. Swartz seldom fir each" 
ed to the natives without firevioua study, I thought 
1 saw the image of Swartz in his successor. Mr. Koh- 
loff is a man of great simplicity of manners, of meek^ 
deportment, and of ardent zeal in the cause of revealed. 

' ♦ It is now placed in the Public Library of the Upivcirtity .o€ 
Ci^bridge. 

£ % 
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Religion, and humanity. He walked with me through 
the Christian villages close to his house ; and I was 
mu«h pleased to see the affectionate respect of the peo- 
ple towards him ; the young people of both sexes com- 
ing forward from the doors on both sideS) to salute 
him and receive his benediction."* 

« Sefitember 4thy 1806. 

^ « Leaving Tanjore I passed through the woods in- 
habited by the Collaries (ov thieves) now humanized 
by Christianity. When they understood who I was, 
they followed me on the road, stating their destitute 
condition, in regard to religious instruction. They 
were clamorous for Bibles. They supplicated for teach- 

• That I m^y give to those who are interested in the promotion 
of Christianity in the East, a more just view of the chai'acter of 
Swartz's successor,' the Rev. Mr. Kohlolf, I shall subjoin an Ex- 
toict of a Letter whieh I have since received from the Rev. Mr. 
Horst f 

" Tanjore, Sept. Qi, 1807. 

. ** The Rev. Mr. Kohloff is sometimes rather weak, on account 
of so mi^ny and various cares that assail him without ceasing. He 

Eides for the wants of this and tlie Southern Missions, 
tchinopoly excepted) by disbursing annually upwards of one 
sand pagodas (about 250Z: sterling) out of his private purse, 
partly to nuaike up the difFerence betweefi the income and expend- 
iture of this and the Southern Mission (of which I annex an Ab- 
stract) and the rest in assisting the deserving poor, without regard 
to reUgiwif and for vaiious pious uses. To him, as Arbitrator and 
Father, apply all Christians that are at variance, disturbed from 
without or from witliin, out of service or distressed ; for most of 
our Christians will do any thing rather than go to law. 

" All these heterogeneous, but, to a Missionary at Tanjore, 
unavoidable avocations, joined, to the ordinary duties of his sta- 
tion, exercise his mind eariy and late ; and h^ is not of a robust 
constitution, will undermine his health at last. Happily, several 
neighboring Churches and new congregations, belonging^ to the 
Mission of Tanjore, afford Mr. KohloflT frequent opportunities to 
relax his mind, and to recruit his health and spirits, by midung 
occasioi^l^ short excursions to see these new Christians, who were 
professed thieves only a few years ago, and many of them are 
now an hmwr to the Qhristianprofesnon, and industrious peasants. 
It is pleasing to behold the anxiety with which a great number of 
our Christian children inquire at suich times, when their father will 
return ; and how they run several miles to meet him with shouts 
and clapping of hands, and hymns of thanks to God, as sooa as 
they disceri\ his palankeen, at a distance.*' 
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««. ** We don't want bread or money from yoo, said 
they ; but we want the word of God." Now, jthought 
I, whose duty is it to attend to the moral wants of this 
people ? Is it that of the English nation, or of some 
other nation V* 

" Tritchinofioly^ Sefitember Sth. 

' « The first church built by Swart z is at this place. 
It is called Christ's Church, and is a large building, 
capable of containing pethaps two thousand people. 
The aged Missionary, the Rev. Mr. Poble, presides 
OTer this church, and over the native congregations at 
this place. Christianity flourishes ; but 1 found that 
here, as at other places, there is a ' famine of Bibles.' 
The Jubilee was celebrated on the 9th of July, being 
the hundredth year from the arrival of the messengers 
of the Gospel. On this occasion .their venerable Pastor 
preached from Matt, xxviii. 19 ; * Go ye therefore, ai>d 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father^ and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.' At 
this station, there are about a thousand English troops. 
Mr. Pohle being a German, does not speak English 
very well ; but he is reverenced for his piety by the 
English ; and both ofi&cers and men are glad to. hear 
the religion of their country preached in any way. On 
the Sunday morning, I preached in Christ's Church to 
a full assembly from these words, * For we have seen 
bis Star in the East, and are come to worship him.^ 
Indeed what I had seen in these provinces rendered 
this text the most appropriate I could select. Next 
day some of the English soldiers came to me, diesiring 
to know how they might procure Bibles. ' It is a de- 
lightful thing, said one of them, to hear our own reli- 
gion preached by our own countrymen.* I am informed 
Uiat there are at this time above twenty English regi- 
ments in India, and that not one of them has a chapMn.' 
The men live without religion, and then they bury each 
other. O England, England, it is not for thine own 
goodness that Providence giveth thee the treasures of 
India! 
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(< I proceed hence to visit the Chrisdan Churches iow 
the provinces of Madura, and Tinavelly.'* 

The friends of Christianity in India have had it in 
their power to afford some aid to the Christiaa 
Churches in Tanjore. On the 1st of January of the 
present year (1810), the Rev. Mr. Brown preached a< 
Sermon at Calcutta, in which he represented the peti- 
tion of the Hindoos for Bibles. A plain statement of 
the fact was sufficient to open the hearts of the public^ 
A subscription was immediately set on foot, and Lieut. 
General Hevyrit, Commander in Chief, then Deputy 
Governor in Bengal, subscribed 250/. The chief 
officers of government, and the principal inhabitants 
of Calcutta, raised the subscription, in a few days, to 
the sum of 1000/, sterling. Instructions were sent to 
Mr. Kohloff, to buy up all the copies of the Tamul 
Scriptures; to distribute them at a small price amongst 
the natives, and to order a new edition to be printed 
off without loss of time.* 

VERSIONS QF THE SCRIPTURES FOR THE 
HINDOOS. 

Having now seen what the Hindoos are in their state 
of idolatry, as at Juggeiinaut, and in Bengal v and what 
they may become under the influence of Christianity^ 
as at Tranquebar, Tritchinopoly^ and Tanjore ; it re- 
mains to give some account of the translation of the 
Scriptures into the languages of the Hindoos. 

There are five principal languages spoken by Hin- 
doos in countries subject to the British Empire. These 

*The chief names in this subscription, besides that of Gene- 
I'al Hewit, were Sii* John Royds, Stf W. Bnrroa^s, John Lums- 
den, Esq. George Udney, E^. J. H. Harrington, Esq. Sir John 
D*Oyh»v, Colonel Carey, John Thornhill, Esq. R. C. Plowden, 
Esq. Tho's Hayes, Esq. W. E^rton, Esq. &c. &c. 

Thus, while we are disputing in England whether the Bible 
ought to be given to the Hindoos, the Deputy Governor in BengiEd, 
tbe Members of the Supreme Council, and of the Supreme Court- 
of Judicature, and the chief oflScers of the Government, after pe- 
rusing the information concerning the state of India sent from 
this country, are satisfied that it ia an important duty, and » 
Christian obtigation. - 
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are, the Hindoatanee^ which pervades Hindostan gen- 
erally ; and the four languages of the four great prov- 
inces, viz. the Bengalee^ for the province of Bengal ; 
the TeUnga^ for the Northern Sircars ; the Tamul^ for 
Coromandel, and the Carnatic ; and the Maylayalim^ 
or Malabar^ for the coast of Malabar and Travancore. 

Of these five languages, there are two, into which 
the Scriptures are already translated ; the Tamul, by 
the Danish Missionaries in the last century ; and the 
Bengaiecy by the Baptist Missionaries from England. 
The remaining three languages are in progress of trans- 
lation ; the' Hindostanee^ by the Rev. Henry Martin, 
B. A. Chaplain in Bengal ;* the Malabar^ by Mar 
Dionysius, Bishop of the Syrian Christians in Travan- 
core ; both of which translations will be noticed more 
particularly hereafter ; and the Telinga^ by Ananda 
Eayer, a Telinga Brahmin, by birth a Mahratta, under 
the superin tendance of Mr. Augustus Desgranges at 
Vizagapatam, a Missionary belonging to the London' 
Society. 

Ananda Rayer, a Brahmin of high cast, was lately 
ccmyerted to the Christian faith and has given un- 
doubted proofs of the serious impression of its princi- 
ples on his heart.t It is remarkable that versions of 

•It was before mentioned that the Gospeh were translated into* 
^ndo9taneey and part of them printed in the College of Fort-WH- 
liam. Another version has since been published by the Baptist 
Missionaries. The Hindostanee^ being spoken over such exten- 
sive regions, varies much in its dialects. 

fThe account of Ananda Rayer^s conversion is g^ven by the 
Rev. Dr. John, that aged Misaonary at Tranquebar, in a letter to 
Mr. Desgranges. This Brahmin applied (as many Brahmins and 
other Hindoos constantly do) to *n older Brahmin of some fame 
for sanctity, to know << what he should do that he might be sav- 
ed }** The old Brahmin told him, that " he must repeat a certain 
prayer four lack of times :" that is 400,000 times. This he per- . 
formed in a Pagoda, in six months ; and added many painful cer- 
emoiaes. But finding no comfort or peace from these external 
rites, he went to a Romish Priest, and asked him if he knew what 
was the true relipon ? The priest gave him some Christian books 
m the Telinga language ; and, after a long investigjation of Chris* 
tianity, the inquiring Hindoo had .no doubt remaining on his mind 
that «• Christ was the Saviour of the world." But he was not sat- 
isfied with the Romish worship in many points: he disliked the 
adoration of images, and other suiierstitions ; and having heard 
frtmi ^e Priests themselves, that the Protestant Christians at 
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the Scriptures should be now preparing for the Ma« 
homedans and Hindoos, by their own converted coun« 
trymen ; namely, the Persian and Arabic versions, by 
Sabat the Arabian ; and the Telinga version by Anaut- 
DA Raysr, the Telinga Brahmin. The latter has 
translated the four Gospels, and the Acts of the Apos^ 
ties. The progress of Sabat in his translations will be 
noticed hereafter. 

THE CEYLONESE. 

In the island of Ceylon, the population under the Brit* 
ish Government amounts, according to the best author* 
> ities, to upwards of a million and a half; and one-third 
is supposed to profess Christianity. This population 
was divided by the Dutch, while they had possession 
of the island, into 240 church-ships, and three native 
schoolmasters were appointed to each church-ship. 
The Dutch government never gave an official appoint- 
ment to any native who was not a Christian ; a distinc* 
tion which was ever considered by them as a wise 
policy, as well as a Christian duty, and which is con- 
tinued by his Majesty's Government in Ceylon. Per- 
haps it is not generally known m England that qur 

Tanjore and Tranqaefiar, professed to have a purer faith, and had 
got the BiUe translated, and worshipped no imagei; he ^sited 
Dr. John, and the other Missionariet at Tranquehar, where he 
remained four months, conversing, says Dr. John, « almost everr 
day with me," and examining the Holy Scriptures. He soon a£. 
ouired the Tamul language (which has affinity with the ' Telinga) > 
Ihat he might read the Tamul Transktion ; and he finally became 
a member of the Protestant Church. 

The Missionaries at Vizagapatam being in want of a learned 
Telinga scholar, to assist them in translation of the Scriptures 
into the Telinga language, Dr. John recommended Ananda IR&iyer.; 
**for he was averse, says he, to undertake any worldly employ^ 
lUent, and had a great desire to be useful to his brethren of the 
Telinga nation." The Reverend Missaonaiy concludes Aus ; 
*• What Jesus Christ hath required of his followers, this man hatK 
literally done; he hath left father, mother, sisters, and brothers,- 
and houses, and lands, for the Gospel's sake." 

See Dr. John's Letter, dated 29th January, 1808, cammunicflfiv 
ed to the Bible Society, by the Rev. Mr. Brown. 
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Bengal and Madras Governm^ts do oot patronize the 
native Christians. They give official appotntnients 
to Mabomedans and Hindoos generally in fire/erence 
to natives professing Christianity. The chief argu* 
«ient for the retention of this system is tirecedent. It 
was the practice of the first settlers. But it has been 
pften observed that what, might be proper or necessary 
in a factory i may not be tolerable in a great Empires 
It is certain that this system confirms prejudice, ex* 
poses our religion to contempt in the eyes of the na- 
tiveS) and precludes every ray of hope of the future 
prevalence of Christismity at the seats of Grovemment. 

^^ Jaffna-fiatam^ in Ceylon^ Sefit, 27, ia06, 

* " From the Hindoo Temple of Ramisseram, I cross- 
ed over to Ceylon, keeping close to Adam's bridge. 
J was surprised to find that all the boatmen were Chris- 
dans of Ceylon. I asked the helmsman what religion 
the English professed, who now governed the island.. 
He said he could not tell, only that they were not of 
the Portuguese or Dutch religion. I was not so much, 
surprised at his ignorance afterwards, as I was at the; 
time. 

*' I have had the pleasure te meet here with Alexan- 
der Johnstone, Esq.* of the Supreme Court of Judica-. 
ture, who is on the eircuit ; a man of large and liberal 
views, the friend of learning, and of Christianity. He 
is well acquainted with the language of the country, and' 
with the history of the island ; and bis professional pur- 
suits afford him a particular knowledge of its present 
state ; so that his communications are truly valuable. 
It wiU be scarcely believed in England that there are 
here ProtestantChurches under the King's government, 
which are without ministers. In the time of B aldjeus, 
the Dutch preacher and historian, there were thirty-, 
two Christian Churches in the province of Jaffna alone. 
At this time there is not one protestant European Min-. 
ister in the whole province. I ought to except Mr. Palm, 
a solitary Missionary, who has been sent out by the 
London Society, and receives some stipend from the 

^ Now Sir Alexand^ Johnttene, Chief-Justiee of Ceylon. 
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British Government* I visited Mr. Palm, at his resi- 
dence a few miles from the town of Jaffna. He is pro« 
secuting the study of the Tamul Language ; for that is 
the language of this part of Ceylon, from its proximity 
to the Tamul Continent. Mrs. Palm has made as great 
progress in the language asherhusband,andis extreme- 
ly active in the instruction -of the native women and 
children. I asked her if she had no wish to return to 
Europe, after living so long among the uncivilized 
Cingalese. No, she said ; she was * all the day long 
happy in the communication of knowledge/ Mr. Palm 
has taken possession of the old Protestant Church of 
Tilly-Pally. By reference to the history, I found it 
was the Church in which Baldaeus himself preached 
(as he himself mentions) to a congregation of two thou- 
sand natives ; for a view of the Church is given in his 
work« Most of those handsome Churches, of which 
views are given in the plates of Balddeus*s history, are 
how in ruins. Even in the town and fort of Jaffna, 
where there is a spacious edifice for Divine Worship, 
and a respectable society of English and Dutch inhabit- 
ants, no clergyman has been yet appointed. The only 
Protestant preacher in the town of Jaffna is Christian 
Davidj a Hindoo Catechist sent over by the Mission of 
Tranquebar. His chief ministrations are in the Tamul 
Tongue ; but he sometimes preaches in the English 
Language, which he speaks with tolerable propriety ; 
and the Dutch and English resort to hear him. I went 
with the rest to his Church ; when he delivered extem- 
pore a very excellent Discourse, which his present 
Majesty, George the Third, wouldnot havedisdained to 
hear. And this Hindoo supports the interests of the 
English Church in the province of Jaifna, The Dutch 
ministers who formerly officiated here, have gone to 
Batavia or to Europe. The whole district is now in 
the hands of the Romish priests for the College of 
Goa ; who perceiving the indifference of the English 
nation to their own religion, have assumed quiet and 
undisturbed possession of the land. And the English 
Government justly preferring the Romish superstition 
to the worship of the idol BoodhUy thinks it right to 
countenance the Catholic Religion in Ceylon. But 
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whenever our Church shall direct her attentioo to the 
promotion of Christianity in the East, I know of no 
place which is more worthy of her labor, than the old 
Protestant Vineyard of Jaffna Patem. The scriptures 
are already prepared in the Tamul Language* The 
language of the rest of Ceylon is the Cingalese^ or Cry* 

« CoiumbOi in Ctylon^ \Oth Marchy 1808. 

^ I find that the south part of the island k in much 
the same state as the north, in regard to Christian in- 
struction. There are but two English Clergymen in 
the whole island. < What wonder* (said a Romish priest 
to me) « that your nation should be so little mterested 
about the conversion of the Pagans to Christianity, when 
it does not even give teachers to its own subjects who 
are already Christians ? I was not surprised to hear 
that great numbers of the Protestants every year go 
back to idolatry. Being destitute of a Head to take 
cognizance of their state, they apostatize to Boodhoy as 
the Israelites turned to Baal and Mhtcroth, It is per- 
haps true that the religion of Christ has never been so 
disgraced in any age of the Church, as it has been late- 
ly, by our official neglect of , the Protestant Church in 
Ceylon. 

" I passed the day at Mount Lavinia, the country 
residence of General Maitland, the Governor of Cey- 
lon ; and had some conversation with his Excellency 
on the religious stale of the country. He desired 
I would commit to writing, and leave with him a 
memorandum of inquiries which I wished should be 
made on subjects relating to the former prevalence of 
tfie Protestant Religion in the island, and the means of 
reviving and establishing it once more. His Excel- 
lency expressed his conviction that some Ecclesiastical 
Establishment ought to be given to Ceylon ; as had 
been given toother Colonies of His Majesty in America 
and the West Indies. He asked what was the cause 
of the delay in giving an Ecclesiastical Establishment 
to the Continent of India. I told him I supposed the 
chief cause was the mixed government of our Indian 
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Empire. It was said to be a question at hoine> who 
ought to originate it. Hud there been no revolution 
in Europe to distract the attention of the nation, and 
had Mr. Pitt lived, many things of a grand and arduous 
character would have been done which are yet left un- 
done. There are now three Missionaries of the Lon- 
don Society established in three different parts of the 
island. It gave me great pleasure to find that General 
Maitlandf and the senior Chaplain at Colurobo, the 
Honorable Mr. Twiaieton* had afforded their patronage 
in the most liberal manner to these useful teachers. 
Government has allowed to each of them an annual 
stipend. In returning from the country I passed 
through the groves of Cinnamon, which extend near- 
ly a mile in length. Ceylon is believed by some of the 
Easterns, both Mahomedans and Hindoos, to have 
been the residence of the first man (for the Hindoos 
have a First Man, and a Garden of Eden, as well as 
the Christians) ;• because it abounds in •♦Trees pleasant 
to the eyes, and good for food ;" and is famous for its 
rare metals and precious stones. " There is gold, 
bdellium, and the onyx-stone." The rocky ridge 
which connects this happy island with the main land, 
is called Adam's Bridge ; the lofty mountain in the 
middle of the island every where visible, is called 
Adam*s Peak : and there is a sepulchre of immense 
length, which they call Abel's Tomb. All these names 
were given many ages before the introduction of Chris- 
tianity from Europe. The Cinnamon trees love a 
sandy soil. The surface of the ground appeared to be 
entirely sand, I thought it wonderful that the most 
valuable of all trees should grow in luxuriance in such 
an arid soil without human culture. I compared them 
in my mind to t|^ Ceylon Christians in their present 
state, who are left to flourish by themselves under the 
blessing of heaven, without those external and ration- 
al aids which have been divinely appointed to nourish 
the Church of Christ." 

« Coiumboj 1 ith March^ 1808. 

♦' I have conversed with intelligent persons on the 
means of translating the Scriptures into the Cingalese 
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Language. The whole of the New Testament has 
been transbtedt but only three books of the Old 
Testament. But even this portion has been translated 
almost in vain ; for, the re is no supply of books for the 
use of the people. I reflected with astonishment on 
the fact, that there are by computation 500,000 na^ 
tives hi Ceylon professing Christianity, and that there 
should not be one complete copy of the Holy Scrip- 
tures in the vernacular tongue. Samuel Tolfry, Esq. 
head of a civil department in Columbo, is a good 
Cingalese scholar, and is now engaged in compiling a 
Cingalese Dictionary. I proposed to him to undertake 
the completion of the Cingalese Vcrsnon ; which is 
easily practicable, as there are many learned Cingalese 
Christians in Columbo. He professed himself ready 
to engage in the work, provided he should receive the 
sanction of the government. I mentioned to him what 
had passed in my conversation with General Maitland, 
and his Excellency's favorable sentiments on the sub- 
ject ; and added that a correspondence would be im- 
snediately commenced with him from Calcutta con- 
cerning the work, and funds apportioned for the execu- 
tion of it. Alexander Johnstone, Esq. who is now in 
Columbo, has furnished us with his sentiments on the 
best means of reviving and maintaining the Protestant 
interest in Ceylon. Did his professional avocations 
permit) Mr. Johnstone is himself the fit person to su- 
perintend the translation and printing of the Scriptui^s. 
It is a proof of the interest which this gentleman takes 
in the progress of Christian knowledge, that he hath 
caused Bishop Porteus's Evidences of Christianity to 
be translated into the Cingalese tongue, for distribu- 
tion among the natives." 

THE MALAYS. 

A NBW empire has been added to Great Britain in the 
East, which may be called her Malay Empire. The 
extensive dominion of the Dutch in the Indian Ocean, 
Is devolving upon the English ; and it may be expect- 
cd that Britain will soon be mistress of the whole of 
the Maylayan Archipelago. But as we increase 
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<mr territories^ we increase our obligations. Our du- 
ties to our Hindoo Empire have been long enough the 
subject of discussion ; let us now turn our attention to 
the obligations which we owe to our Malay Empire. 
We are now about to take possession of islands, 
peopled by numbers of Protestant Christians. For in 
every island where the Dutch established their govern - 
ment, they endeavored to convert the natives to Chris- 
tianity, and they were successful. Those amongst us 
vfho would recommend that the evangelization of bar* 
barous ns^tions should be deferred << till a more conven- 
ient season," will have no opportunity of offering the 
advice in regard to some of these islands ; for, behold, 
the natives are Christians already. They profess the 
religion of the Bible. Let it be our endeavor then to 
do more justice to these our new Protestant subjects 
than we iiave done to the Christians of Ceylon. We 
have less excuse in the present instance, for the Malay 
Scriptures are already translated to our hands. What 
anoble field here opens to the view of the « Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge,*' and of the Bible So- 
ciety ! Here there is ample room for a praise-worthy 
emulation, and for the utmost exercise of their benevo- 
lent exertions. One hundred thousand Malay Bibles 
will not suffice to supply the Malay Christians. 

The Sacred Scriptures were translated by the Dutch, 
into the Eastern Malay ;* for that is the general lan- 
guage of their extensive dominions in the Indian Sea. 
But the Eastern Malay is different from the Western 
Malay, or that of Sumatra. In the College of Fort- 
William, Thomas Jarret, Esq. of the Honorable Com- 
pany's Civil Service, was preparing a version of the 
Scriptures in the Westem Malay ; for which under- 
taking he was well qualified, having resided twelve 
years in Sumatra. When the progress of the Biblical 
translations was interrupted in the College, Mr. Jarret 
prosecuted the work, after his return to Madras. He 
has had, as an assistant in the design, a learned Malay 

• A complete version of the Malay Bible was published in the 
Arabic pharacter at Batavia, in 5 vols. 8vo. in 1758, nnder the 
direction of Jacob Mossel, Govenior-Geiiend of the Putch posscs- 
atmis in the East Indies. 
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of the Rank of Rajah in his own country, who came 
from Sumatra for the purpose. Mr. Jarret has also 
made considerable progress in compiling a copious 
Malay Dictionary, which he commenced before he left 
the island. His labor, it is to be hoped, will not be lost 
to the public ; for the Malay language is daily increas* 
ing in its importance to the British nation. 

Prince of Wales' Island, or, as it is called by the 
natives, Penang, or Pulo Penang, that is, the island 
Penang, is the capital of our Malay territories, and is 
the proper place for the cultivation of the Malay I^an- 
guage, being bituated close to the main land of Ma- 
lacca. As there is a College in Bengal for instruct- 
ing the English in the languages of the continent of 
Hindostan, it is equally expedient that there should be 
an Institution in Penang, for the cultivation of the 
Malay Tongue, and of the various dialects of our insu- 
lar possessions. The Dutch attended to this object in 
the very infancy of their empire. Besides, it is prob- 
able that Penang will, in the progress of Eastern civ- 
ilization, become the great emporium of Asiatic Com- 
merce. Its suddep elevation, is a prognostic of its fu- 
ture celebrity. It is situated on what may be called 
*♦ the high way," in which ships sail from either hem- 
isphere ; and is the very centre, of British navigation 
in the East. The Author resided on this island for 
about a month, and was greatly surprised at the varie- 
ty of languages which are spoken, and at the differ- 
ent races of men who present themselves to view in 
this infant settlement. The merchants are chiefly of 
the Malay, and Indo-Chinese nations. John Shaw, 
Esq. was prosecuting the study of the Eastern Malay 
Language, when I visited the island* and has unee pub* 
lish^ a considerable portion of a Malay Grammar. 

The author who chiefly claims our notice in regard 
to tiie Malay regions is J. C. Leyden, M. D. Professor 
of Uindostanee in the College of Fort- William. To 
him the learned world is indebted for « a Dissertation 
<m the Languages, and Literature of the Indo-Chinese 
nationft,'' just published in tlie Asiatic Researches, in 
which he illumhiates a very dark subject, and opens a 
new view to Great Britain of her insular posstMk>m 
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in Asia. Dr. Leyden takes the lead in this mo^ use- 
ful science, in the East, being possessed of very rare 
talents for general Philology, which he has applied al- 
most suddenly, and with admirable effect to the Ori- 
:pntal Languages* If this erudite scholar should pro- 
secute his researches for some years to come, with 
equal assiduity and success, he will promote, in the 
most effectual manner, the general civizilation of the 
East by opening the way for the future exertions of 
Christian teachers, and preparing them for the study of 
languages, the names of which are not yet known in 
Europe. 

Pepang, and the neighboring settlement of Malacca, 
are most favorable stations for the study of the various 
dialects of the Malay and Chinese languages; and 
for pouring forth from the press useful works for the 
civilization of maritime and Austral Asia, Every week, 
boats of different nations are ready to carry off every 
thing that is printed to their respective regions. The 
Author found here a general spirit of enquiry, a jcom- 
munieative disposition, and an unusual thirst for know- 
ledge ; for the civilities of commerce have a tendency 
to weaken prejudice and superstidon among barbarous 
tribes. 

Although the Dutch introduced Christianity on eve- 
ry island where they established a Government, yet 
the greater part of the Malay islands are involved in 
darkness. The natives are of three general casts, 
pagans, Mahomedans, and Chinese. The Mahome- 
tans chiefly inhabit the shores, and the Pagans the 
interior parts of the islands. The barbarism of the 
interior nations in Sumatra, Borneo, and other isl- 
aiKls almost exceeds belief. Marsden^ in his history of 
Sumatra, had informed us that it was usual with the 
natives of that interior, called the BMta tribes, to kill 
and eat their criminals, and prisoners of war ; but the 
researches of Dr. Leyden have led to the discovery 
that they sometimes, sacrifice their own relations. 
« They themselves declare," says he, " that they fre- 
quently eat their own relations when aged and infirm « 
and that not so much to gratify their appetite, as to 
perform a pious ceremony. Thus, when a man be- 
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comes infirm and weary of the worlds he is said to 
invite his own children to eat him in the season when 
salt and limes are cheapest. He then ascends a tree» 
round which his friends and offspring assemble, and as 
they shake the tree, join in a funeral dirge, the import 
of which is, <' The season is come, the fruit is ripe, and 
it must descend." The victim descends, and those that 
are nearest and dearest to him deprive him of life, and 
devour his remains in a solemn banquet.'** 

These cannibals inhabit the interior of the island of 
Sumatra, on the shore of which is the English settle* 
ment, Bencoolen, or Fort-Marlborough. We have 
been settled there for a long period, and trade with 
the inhabitants for their spices. In return for the fiefi' 
per which the natives give us, it would well become 
our character as a Christian nation, were we now at 
length, to offer them the JVevf- Testament, 

Another description of barbarians in the Eastern 
isles, are the Haraforas^ called by the Dutch, the 
jilfbevB, They are to be found in almost all the larger 
islands. << In their mannersf says Dr. Leyden, the most 
singular feature is the necessity imposed on every per- 
son of, sometimes in his life, imbruing his hands in hu- 
man blood : and in general, among all their tribes, no 
person is permitted to marry, till he can shew the 
skull of a man whom he has slaughtered. They eat 
the Eesh of their enemies like the Battasj and drink 
out of their skulls ; and the ornaments of their houses 
sure human skuUs and teeth.'^t When the Author 
was at Pulo Penang, he himself saw a Chief of the 
Malay tribe who had a staff, on the head of which was. 
a bushy lock of human hair ; which he said he had cut 
from the head of his enemy whom he had killed. 

The Author has mentioned the foregoing circum*^ 
stances to shew what Paganism is in its natural state, 
and to awaken some desire of civilizing a people, who 
are now so accessible to us. Some Philosophers of 
the school of Voltaire and Gibbon, have been extrav- 
agant in their eulogium of man in a state of nature, 
or in some other state devoid^ of Christii^ty ; and it 

*Jl9iaHe Jieaearches. vgl. x. p. 306, ;\ 
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is to be lamented that some Christian writers have 
tried of late to draw the same jncture. But Paganism 
in its best estate) is well described by one line of 
the Poet; 

Monstram, horrendumyinforme^ ingensycui luMSvademptum. Virff. 

No quarter of the globe promises to be more aus- 
picious to Christian Missions than the Malayan Archi* 
pelago. In regard to the probable success of our en- 
deavors, the Dutch have already shewn what is firac^ 
ticable. The natives are of different casts, and are a 
divided people. The communication is easy from 
island to island : our own ships are continually plying 
on their shores. The China fleets pass through twice 
or oftener every year ; and with most of the islands we 
have intercouse by what is called in India, the coun- 
try trade. And now there will be, of course, an Eng- 
lish Government established in each of the conquered 
islands in lieu of the Dutch. 

The Mahomedans fr)und it easy to translate the 
Koran into the languages of Java^ and of the Celebes / 
but the Sacred Scriptures ai*e not yet translated into 
either of these languages. The proper language of 
Java is different from the Malay of the city of Bata- 
via. The language of the Celebes is called the Bugis, 
or Bouguese.* The natives of Celebes are distinguish- 
ed for their vigor of mind and strength of body ; and 
are acknowledged to be the first of the Orang Thnovj 
or Eastern men. Literature was formerly cultivated 
among them* Dr. Leyden enumerates fifty-three dif* 
ferent volumes. ^< Their songs,** says he, ^« and roman- 
ces are famous among all the islands of the East." 
Their language extends to other islands ; for they for- 
merly carried their conquests beyond the Moluccas. 
The man indio shall first translate the Bible into the 
language of die Celebes, will probably be read by as 
many islanders as have read the translation of Wick- 
Hffe« Let us consider how long these nations have 

*Lord Min^ notiees in his Speech to the CoDeee ofFort-WD- 
liam, that Tfaos. Raffles, Esq. Secretary to the Goyemment in 
Prince of Wales' Island, is employed m compiling a code of Ma- 
lay IawS| laiheMalay^ and B9u^^9eljut^scmigu,^oOQ{(^ 
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waited for Christian instruction^ and contemplate the 
words of the prophesy, « The isles shall wait for HIS 
Law," Is. xlii. 4. 

The fecilities for civilizing the Malayan isles are cer- 
tainly very great ; and these facilities are our strongest 
encouragement to make the attempt. Both in our 
translation of the Scriptures and in missions to the hea- 
then, we should avoid as much as possible what may be 
called entcTfiriae. Let us follow the path that is easy 
and secure, and make use of those means which are al- 
ready afforded to us by Providence. Thus the most 
valuable and important translation of the Scriptures in 
the present circumstances, will be that for which a peo* 
pie are already prepared, such as the Malayalim, the 
Cingalese, and Malay. And the most judiciously plan- 
ned Missions will be those where there is a prospect of 
personal security to the teachers ; and where there are, 
judging fromhuman probabilities, the greatest facilities 
for die conversion of the people. 

THE SYRIAN CHRISTIANS IN INDIA. 

Thb Syrian Christians inhabit the interior of Travan- 
core and Malabar, in the South of India ; and have 
been settled there from the early ages of Christianity. 
The first notices of this ancient people in recent times 
are to be found in the Portuguese histories. When 
Vasco de Gama arrived at Cochin on the coast of 
Malabar, in the year 1503, he saw the sceptre of the 
Christian King ; for the Syrian Christians had formerly 
regal power in Malay-ala.* The name or title of their 
last King was Beliarte ; and he dying without issue, 
the dominion devolved on the King of Cochin and Di- 
amper. 

When the Portuguese arrived, they were agreeably 
surprised to find upwards of a hundred Christian 
Churches on the coast of Malabar. But when they 

* Malay-ala is the proper name for the whole country of Tni- 
vanoore and Malabar, comprehending the territory between the 
mountains and the sea, from Cape Comorin to Cape Illi or Dilly. 
The famguaee- of these extensiTe regions is called Malayalim, and 
sometimes Malabar. We shall use the word Malabar as bang o£ 
eaner pronuncmtion. 
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became acqusdnted with the purity and simplicity of 
theip worship, they were offended. «< These Churches," 
said the Portuguese, *« belong to the Pope." ** Who is 
the Pope,'* said the natives, '* we never heard of him." 
The European priests were yet more alarmedf when 
they found that these Hindoo Christians maintained 
the order and discipline of a regular Church under 
Episcopal Jurisdiction ; and that, for 1 300 years pasty 
they had enjoyed a succession of Bishops appoi&ted by 
the Patriarch of Antioch. " We," said they, " arc <rf 
the true faith, whatever you from the West may be ; 
for we come from the place where the followers of 
Christ were first called Christians.** 

When the power of the Portuguese became sufficient 
for their purpose, they invaded these tranquil Churches^ 
seized some of the Clergy, and devoted them to the 
death of heretics. Then the inhabitants heard, for the 
first time, that there was a place called the Inquisition >- 
and that its fires had been lately lighted at Goa, near 
their own land. But the Portuguese, finding that the 
people were resolute in defending their ancient faith^ 
began to try more conciliatory measures. They seiz- 
ed the Syrian Bishop, Mar Joseph, and sent him pris- 
oner to Lisbon : and then convened a Synod at one of 
the Syrian Churches called Diamper, near Cochin, at 
which the Romish Archbishop Menezes presided. At 
this compulsory Synod, 1 50 of the Syrian Clergy ap- 
peared. They were accused of the following practices 
and opinions: << That they had married wives ; that 
they owned but two Sacraments, Baptism and the 
Lord's Supper ; that they neither invoked Saints, nor 
worshipped Images, nor believed in Purgatory : and 
that they had no other orders or names of dignity in 
the Church, than Bishop, Priest, and Deacon." These 
tenets they were called on to abjure, or to suffer sus- 
pension from all Church benefices. It was also de- 
creed that all the Syrian books on Ecclesiastical sub- 
jects that could be found, should be burned ; <* in or- 
der,'* said the Inquisitors, << that no pretended apos- 
tolical monuments may remain.*' 

The Churches on the sea-coast were thus compel- 
led to acknowledge the supremacy of the Pope : but 
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they refused to pray in Latin, and insisted on retaining 
their own languag^e and Liturgy. This point they said 
they Would only give np with their lives. The Pope 
compromised with them : Menezes purged their Litur« 
gy of its errors : and they retain theii^ Syriac Lan- 
guagey and have a Syriac College unto this day« These 
aire called the Syro-Ronian Churches, and are princi- 
pally situated on the sea-coast. 

The Churches in the interior would not yield to 
Rome. After a show of submission for a little while^ 
they proclaimed eternal war against the Inquisition ; 
they hid their books, fled occasionally to the moun- 
tains, and sought the protection of the Native Princes^ 
who had always been proud of their alliance 

Two centuries had elapsed without any particular 
information concerning the Syrian Christians in the 
interior of India. It was doubted by many whether 
they existed at all ; but if they dtd exist, it was thought 
probable that they must possess some interesting docu- 
ments of Christian antiquity. The Author conceived 
the design of visiting thefn, if practicable, in his tour 
through Hindostan. He presented a short memoir 
on the subject in 1805, to Marquis Wellesley, then 
Governor General of India ; who was pleased to give 
orders that every facility should be afforded to him in 
the prosecution of his inquiries. About a year after 
that Nobleman had left India^ the Author proceeded 
on his Tour. It was necessary that he should visit 
first the Court of the Rajah of Travancore, in whose 
dominions the Syrian Christians resided, that he might 
obtain permission to pass to their country, "jj^jie two 
chief objects which he proposed to himself in explor- 
ing the state of this ancient people, were tKese.: First 
to investigate their literature and history, ^and to col- 
lect Biblical manuscripts. Secondly, if he should find 
them to be an intelligent people, and well acquainted 
with the Syriac .Scriptures, to endeavor to make them 
instruments of illuminating the Southern part of India, 
by enc:aging them in translating thtir Scriptures into 
the Native Languages He had reason to believe that 
this had not yet been done ; and he was prepared not to 
wonder at the delay, by the reflection how long it was 
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befofe htsown coanti*3rmen beg^an to thiak it their duty 
to make vertlons of the Scriptures, for the use of other 
nations* 

^^ Palace 9/ Travaneore^ I9th Oct. 1806. 

<< I have now been a week at the Palace of lYivand- 
urami where the Rajah resides. A letter of introduc* 
*tion from Lieut. Colont^l Macaulay, the British Resi- 
dent at Travancore, procured me a proper reception. 
At mf first audience His Highness was very inquisitive 
as to the objects of my journey. As I had servants 
Witti me of different casts and languages, it was very 
easy for the Brahmins to discover every particular they 
might wish to know, in regard to my profession, pur- 
suits, and manner of life. When I told the Rajah that 
the Syrian Christians tuere supposed to be of the same 
religion with the English, he said he thought that coUld 
not be the case, else he must have heard it before; if 
however it was so, he considered my desire to visit them 
as bemg very reasonable. I assured His Highness that 
their Shaater and ours was the same ; and sheived him 
a Syriac New Testament which I had at hand« The 
book being bound and gilt after the European manner^ 
the Rajah shook his head, and said he was sure there 
was not a native in his dominions who could read that 
book. I observed that this would be proved in a few 
days. The Oewan (or Prime Minister) thought the 
character something like what he had seen sometimes 
in the houses of the Soorianu The Rajah said he would 
afford me every facility for ray journey in his power. 
He put an eo^erald ring on my finger, as a mark of his 
f^iendship^.and to secure me respect in passing through 
his country ; and he directed his Dewan to send prc^r 
persons with me as guides. 

*' I requested that the Rajah would be pleased to pre- 
sent a Catalogue of all the Hindoo Manuscripts in the 
Temples of Travancorc to the College of Fort- William 
in Bengal. The Brahmins were very averse to this ; 
but when I showed the Rajah the catalogues of the 
books in the Temples of Tanjore, given by the Rajah of 
Tanjore, and those of the Temple of Remisseram, giv- 
en me by order of the Rannie (or Queen) of Ramnad ; 
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he desired it might be done ; and orders have been sent 
to the Hindoo College of Ttichoor for that purpose."*^ 

<^ Chinganoor ; a Church of the Syrian Christians^ ' 

JVov. lOthy 18Qi5. 

« From the palace of Travancore I proceeded to 
Mavely-car^ and thence to the hills at the bottom of the 
high Ghauts which divide the Camatic from Malay-ala. 
The face of the country in general in the vicinity of the 
mountains, exhibits a varied scene of hill and dale, and 
vnnding streams. These streams fall from the moun- 
tains, and preserve the vallies in perpetual verdure. 
The woods produce pepper, cardamoms, and cassia, or 
common cinnamon ; also frankincense and other aro- 
matic gums. What adds much to the grandeur of the 
scenery in this country is, that the adjacent mountains 
of Travancore are not barren, but are covered with for- 
ests of teak wood ; the Indian oak producing, it is 
said, the largest timber in the world. 

<< The first view of the Christian Churches in this se- 
questered region of Hindostan, connected with the idea 
of their tranquil duration for so many ages, cannot fail 
to excite pleasing emotions in the mindi of the beholder* 
The form of the oldest buildings is not unlike that of 
some of the old Parish Churches in England ; the style 
of building in both, being of Saracenic origin. Thjjy 
have sloping roofs, pointed arch windows, and buttres- 
ses supporting the walls. The beams of the roof being 
exposedto view are ornamented ; and the ceiling of the 
choir and altar is circular and fretted. In the Cathe- 
dral Churches, the shrines of the deceased bishops are 
placed on each side of the altar. Most of the Churches 
are built of a reddish stone squared and polished at the 
quarry ; and are of durable construction, the front wall 
of the largest edifices being six feet thiek. The bells 
of the Churches are cast in the founderies of the 
country : some of them are of large dimensions and 

• These three Catalogues, together with that of the Rajah of 
Coclun, which the Atithor procured afterwards, are now deposit- 
ed ui the College of Fort-Wiltiam, and probably oontain all the 
Hindoo literature of the South of India. 
G 
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have inscriptionft in Syriac and Malajr-aliin* Ina^« 
pfToaching a town in the evening, I once heard the 
sound pf the bells among the hills ; a circumstance 
which made me forget for a moment that I was in Hin* 
^ostan, and reminded me of another country. 

(< The first Syrian Church which I saw was at Mave« 
ly-car : but the Syrians here are in the vicinity of the 
Komish Christians ; and are not so simple in their man- 
ners as those nearer the mountains. They had been 
often visited by Romish emissaries in former times ; 
and they at first suspected that I belonged to that com- 
munion. They had heard of the English, but strangely- 
supposed that they belonged to the Church of the Pope 
m the West. They had been so little accustomed to 
see a friend, that they could not believe that I was come 
with any friendly purpose. Added to this, I had some 
discussions with a most intelligent priest in regard to 
the original language of the Four Gospels, which he 
maintained to be Syriac ; and they suspected from the 
complexion of my argument, that I wished to weaken 
the evidences for their antiquity.* Soon however the 

* *< You concede,** said the Syrian, " that our Saviour spoke in 
our language; hovr do you know it?'* From Syriac expressions 
in the Greek Gospels. It appears that he spoke' Syriac when he 
walked by the way (Ephpbatha,) and when he sat in the house 
(Talitha Cumi,) and^hen he was upon the cross (Eli, Eli, lama 
«abachthani.) The Syrians were pleased when they heanl that 
we had got tlieir langut^ in our KngiTsh books. The priest ob- 
f^erved that these last were not the exact words, but] <Ail, Ail, 
lamono sabaehthani.' I answered, that the word must have been 
very Hke EU^ for one said " He «alleth for Klias.^ *• True, said 
he, but yet it was mnw likely to be Ail^ Ml, (pronounced H or 
Eel) for Hil or Hila^ is old Syriac for Vinegar ; and one thought 
he wanted Vinegar, and filled 'imme.tiately a sponge with it. But 
our Saviour did not want the medicated drink as they supposed. 
But, added he, if the parables and discourses of our Loi^ were 
in Syriac, and vthe people of Jerusalem comraonly used it, is it 
not marvellous that his Disciples did not record his parables in 
the Syriac Lan^age; and that they should have recourse to the 
Greek .?" I observed that the Gospel was for the world, and the 
Ck^ek was then the universal language, and therefore Providence 
■elected it * It is very probable, said he, that the Gospels were 
translated immediately afterwards into Greek, as into other lan- 
guages ; but surely there must have been a Syriac original. The 
poor people iu Jerusalem could not read Gi-eek. Had they uo re- 
cord m their hands, •f Chrbt*s parables which they bad heard^ 
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gloofii and suspicion subsided ; they gave me the 
right hand of fellowship, in the primitive manner ; and 
one of their number was deputed to accompany me to 
the Churches in the interior. 

«' When we were approaching tlie church of Chinga- 
noor, we met one of the Cassanaref or Syrian Clergy* 
He was dressed in a white loose vestment with a cap 
of red silk hanging down behind. Being informed who* 
he was, I said to him in the Syriac Language, * Peace 
be unto you.*' He was surprised at the salutation ; but 
immediately answered, < The God of peace be with youi 
He accosted the Rajah's servants in the language of the 
country to know who I was ; and immediately returned 
to the village to announce our approach. When we 
turrived I was received at the door of the Church by 
three Kasheeahas^ that is, Presbyters, or Priests, who 
were habited in like manner, in white vestments. Their 
names were Jesu, Zecharias, and Urias, which they 
wrote down in my Journal, each of them adding to his 
name the title of Kaaheeaha, There were also present 
two Shumshanas^ or Deacons. The elder Priest was a 
▼ery intelligent man, of reverend appearance, having a 
long white beard, and of an affable and engaging de- 
portment. The three principal Christians, or lay elders 
belonging to the Church, were named Abraham, Tho- 
ma, and Alexandros. After some conversation with 
my attendants they received me with confidence and 
affection ; and the people of the neighbouring villages 
came round, women as well as men. The sight of the 
• woMCM assured me that 1 was once more (after a long 
absence from England) in a Christian country. For 
the Hindoo women, -and the Mahomedan women, and 
in short, all women who are not Christians, are account- 

«nd of his sublime discoiu'ses recorded by St. Jolui, after his ascen- 
sion ?" I acknowledged tliat it was generally believed by the learn- 
ed that the Gospel of St. Matthew was written originally in Sy- 
riac. <*So you admit St Mattliew ? You may as well admit St. 
John. Or was one Gospel enougli for the inhabitants of Jeruaa** 
Jem ?* I contended that there were many Greek and Roman words 
in their own Syriac Gospels. "True,'' said he, "Roman word? 
for Roman thing^." They wished however to sec- some of these 
words. The discussion afterwards, particularly; iu reference to 
the Gospel of St. Luke, was more in my Cavor, 
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ed by the men an inferior race ; and, in general are con- 
iined to the house for life, like irrational creatures. In 
every countenance now before me I thought I could 
discover the intelligence of Christianity. But at the 
same time, I perceived, all around, symptoms of pov- 
erty and. political depression. In the Churches and in 
Jhe people, there wds the air of fallen greatness. I said 
to the senior Priest, * Yon appear to me like a people 
who have known better days.' < It is even so,* said he. 
« We are in a degenerate state compared with our fore- 
fathers.' He noticed that there were two causes of 
their present decay. * About 300 years ago an enemy 
came irom the West, bearing the name of Christy but 
armed with the Inquisition : and compelled us to seek 
the protection of the native Princes. And the native 
Princes have kept us in a state of depression ever since. 
They indeed recognise our ancient personal privilep;eSf 
for we rank in general next to the Nairs^ the nobuity 
of the country ; but they have encroached by degrees 
on our property, till we have been reduced to the hum- 
ble state in which you find us. The glory of our 
Church has passed away ; but we hope your nation will 
revive it again.' I observed that ' the. glory of a Church 
could never die, if it preserved the Bible.' We have 
preserved the Bible,' said he ; ' the Hindoo Princes nev- 
er tpuched our liberty of conscience. We were form- 
erly on a footing with them in political power ; and they 
respect our religion. We have also converts from time 
to time ; but in this christian duty we are not so active 
as we once were; besides, it is not so creditabler now to 
become Christian in our low estate.' He then pointed 
out to me a Nambory Brahmin, (that is, a Brahmin of 
the highest cast) who had lately become a Christian^ 
and assumed the white vestment of a Syrian Priest. 
* The learning too of the Bible,' he added,' « is m a low 
state amongst us. Our copies are few in number ; and 
that number is diminishing instead of increasing ; and 
the writing out a whole copy of the Sacred Scriptures 
is a great labor, where there is no profit and little piety/ 
I then produced a printed copy of the Syriac New Tes- 
ament. There was not one of them who had ever seen 
a printed copy before. They admired it much ; and 
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erery Priest, as it came into his hands, began to read 2k 
portion, whiqh he did fluently, while the women came 
round to hear. I asked the old Priest whether I should 
send them some copies from Europe. < They wq^ld be 
vorth their weight in silver,' said he. He asked me 
-whether the Old Testament was printed in Syriac, as 
vrell as the New. I told him it was, but I Kad not a 
copy. They professed an earnest desire to obtain some 
copies of the whole Syriac Bible ; and asked whether i 
would be practicable to obtain one copy for every 
Church. < I must confess to you,' said Zecharias, <that 
we have very few copies of the /iro/i^f/iVa/ Scriptures in 
the Church. Our Church languishes for want of the 
Scriptures. But,* he added, • the language that is most 
in use among the people is the Malayalim, (or Malabar) 
the vernacular language of the country. . The Syriac is 
now only the learned language, and the language of the 
Church : but we generally expound the Scriptures to 
the people in the vernacular tongue/ 

" I then entered on the subject of the translation of 
the Scriptures. He said < a version could be made with 
critical accuracy ; for there were many of the Syrian 
Clergy who were perfect masters of both languages, 
having spoken them from their infancy. But,* said he, 
* our Bishop will rejoice to see you, and to (Uscourse 
with you on this and other subjects/ I told them that 
if a translation could be prepared, 1 should be able to 
get it printed, and to distribute copies among their fifty- 
five Churches at a small price. » That indeed would 
give joy,' said old Abraham. There was here a mur- 
mur of satisfaction among the people. If I understand 
you right, said I, the greatest blessing the English 
Church can bestow upon you, is the Bible. • It is so,' 
said he. And what is the next greatest,* said I. * Some . 
freedom and personal consequence as a people/ By 
which he meant political liberty. ♦ We are here in 
bondage, like Israel in B%ypt.' I observed that the > 
English nation would doubtless recognize a nation of 
fellow-Christians ; and would be happy to interest itself 
in their behalf, as far as our political relation with the 
Prince of the country would permit. They wished to 
know what were the principles of the English Govern^ 
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faint, civil and relighms. I answered that our Govern- 
metit might be said to be founded generally on the prin- 
ciples of the Bible. < Ah/ said old ZechariaS, < that must 
be a glorious Government which is founded on the prin* 
Ctples of the Bible.* The Priests then desired I would 
give them some account of the History of the English 
nation, and of our secession from their enemy the 
Church of Rome. And in return, I requested they 
would give me some account of their history. My 
Communications with the Syrians are rendered very 
easy, by means of an Interpreter whom I brought with 
me all the way from the Tanjore Country. He is a 
Hindoo by descent, but is an intelligent Christian, and 
was a pupil and catechist of the late Mr. Swartz. The 
Rev. Mr. KohloiF recommended him to me. He form- 
erly lived in Travancore, and is well acquainted with 
the vernacular tongue. He also reads and writes Eng- 
lish very well) and is as much interested in favor of the 
Syrian Christians as I myself. Besides Mr. Swartz's 
catechist, there are two natives of Travancore here, who 
speak the Hindostanee Language, which is familiar \6 
me. My knowledge of the Syriac is sufficient to refer 
to texts of Scriptures j but I do not well understand the 
pronunciaticfn of the Syrians. I hope to be better ac- 
quainted with their language before 1 leave the country." 

^^Rannielya Syrian Churchy M>v, \2th^ 1806. 

<' This Church is built upon a rocky hill on the banks 
of the river ; and is the most remote of all the Churches 
in this quarter. The two Xashee^haa here are Lucas 
and Mattai (Luke and Matthew). The chief Lay 
members are Abraham, Georgius, Thoma, and Philip- 
pus. Some of the Priests accompany me from Church 
to Church. I have now visited eight Churches, and 
scarcely believe sometimes that I am in the land of the 
Hindoos ; only that I now jipd then see a Hindoo tem« 
pie on the banks of the river. I observed that the bells 
of most of the Churches are within the building, and 
not in a tower. The reason they said was this. When 
a Hindoo temple happens to be near a Church, the Hin- 
doos do not like the bell to sound loud, for they a^y it 
frijrhtens thfif Ood. I perceive that the Syrian Chris- 
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dam assimyate much to the Hindoos in the practice ci 
frequent ablutions for health and cleanliness^ and in the 
use of vegetables and light food. 

<* I attended ^vine service on the Sunday. Their 
Liturgy is that which tras formerly used in the Churches 
of the Patriarch of Antioch. During the prayers, them 
were intervals of silence ; the Priest praying in a low 
voice, and every man praying for himself* These silent 
intervals add much to the solemnity and £tppearance of 
devotion. They use incense in the Ch\irches> it grows 
in the woods around them ; and contributes much, they 
say, to health, and to the warmth and comfort of the 
Church, during the cold and rainy season of the year; 
At the conclusion of the service, a ceremony takes 
place which pleased me much. The Priest (or Bishop, 
If he be present) comes forward, and all the people pass 
by him as they go out, receiving his benediction in- 
dividually. If any man has been guilty of any immo* 
rality, he does not receive the blessing ; and this in 
their primitive and patriarchal state, is accounted a 
severe punishment. Instruction by preaching is little 
in use among them now. Many of the old men la- 
mented the decay of piety, and religious knowledge ; 
and spoke with pleasure of the record of ancient times. 
They have some ceremonies nearly allied to those of the 
Greek Church. Here, as in all Churches in a state of 
decline, there is too much formaUtyjn the worship. But 
they have the 3ible and a scriptural Liturgy ; and 
these will save a Church in the worst of times. These 
may preserve the spark and life of religion, though the 
flame be out. And as there were but few copies of the 
Bible among the Syrians (for every copy was transcrib- 
ed with the pen) it is highly probable that, if they had 
not enjoyed the advantage of the daily prayers, and daily 
t>ortbns of Scripture in their liturgy, there would have 
been, in the revolution of ages, no vestige of Christian- 
ity left among them.* 

• Iir a nation like <mr8, overflowing with Imowledfe, men are 
not always in cit^nmstanees to percciv* the value of a scriptural 
ijfcaarey. When Christiihs are well tanght, they think they want 
■omething hetter. But the young and the ianoranty who^form • 
great proportion of the oomraonity, are edined by a little plaia 
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« The doctrines of the Syrian Chrisdans are few in 
number, but pure, and agree in essential points with 
those of the Church of England ; so that, although 
the body of the Church appears to be ignorant, and 
formal, and dead, there are individuals who are alive 
to righteousness, who are distinguished from the rest 
by their purity of life, and are sometimes censured for 
too rigid a piety. It) every Church, and in many of 
the private houses, there are manuscripts in the Syiiac 
Language ; and I have been successful in procuring 
some old and valuable copies of the Scriptures and 
other books, written in different ages and in different 
characters.** 

« Cande-nadj a Church of the Syrian Chris tiane^ 
JSTovember 23, 1806. 

• " This is the residence of Mar Oionysius, the 
Metropolitan of the Syrian Church. A great number 
of the Priests from the other Churches had assembled 
by desire of the Bishop, before my arrival. The 
Bishop resides in a building attached to the Church; 
I was much struck with his first appearance. He was 
dressed in a vestment of dark red silk ; a large golden 
cross hung from his neck, and his venerable beard 
reached below his girdle. Such, thought I, was the 
appearance of Chrysostom in the fourth century. On 
public occasions, he wears the Episcopal mitre, and a 
muslin robe is thrown over his under garment ; and 
in his hand he bears the crosier, or pastoral staif. He 
is a man of highly respectable character in his Church, 
eminent for his piety, and for the attention he devotes 
to hrs sacred functions I found him to be far superior 
in general learning to any of his clergy whom I had 

instruction frequentiy repeated. A smsill Cburcfa or Sect may do 
\rithout a form for a while. But a national liturgy is that which 
preserves a relic of the true faith among the people in a large 
Empire, when the Pnests leave their articles and their cok^ 
FEsaiONS OF FAITH. Woe to the declining Church which hath no 
Gospel Liturgy ! Witness the Presbyterians in the West- <rf* Bngw 
land, and some other sects, who are said to have become Arians 
and Socihians to a man. The Puritans of a former age did not 
Kve long enough to see the use of an evangelical Fonnulary^ 
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yet seen. He told me that all my conyersations with 
his Priests since my arrival in the country had been 
communicated to him, "You have come,*' said he, 
^ to visit a declining Church, and I am now an old 
mat! ; but the hopes of its seeing better days cheer my 
old age, though I may not live to see them." I sub- 
mitted to the Bishop my wishes in regard to the 
translation and printing of the holy Scriptures. " I 
have already fully considered the subject," said he, 
*< and have determined to superintend the work myself, 
and to call the most learned of my clergy to my aid. 
It is a work which will illuminate these dark regions, 
and God will give it his blessing." I was much pleas- 
ed when I heard this pious resolution of the venerable 
man ; for I had now ascertained that there are upwards 
of 300,000 Christians in the south of India, besides 
the Syrians who speak the Malabar Language. The 
next subject of importance in my mind, was the col- 
lection of useful manuscripts in the Chaldaic and Syriac 
Languages ; and the Bishop was pleased to say that he 
would assist my inquiries and add to my collecdon. 
He descunted with great satisfaction on the hope of 
seeing printed Syriac Bibles from England ; and said 
ihcy would be « a treasure to his Church." 

« Cande^nady ^A>th M>vember^ 180^, 

<< Since my coming amongst this people, I had cher- 
ished the hope that they might be one day united with 
the Church of England. When I reflected on the im- 
mense power of the Romish Church in India, and on 
our inability to withstand its influence alone, it appear- 
ed to be an object of great consequence to secure the 
a|d and co-operadon of the Syrian Church,, and the 
sanction of its andquity in the East. I thought it 
might be serviceable, at least, to lay such a foundation 
by the discussion of the subject, as our Church might 
act upon hereafter, is she should think it expedient* 
1 was afraid to mendon the subject to the Bishop at our 
first interview ; but he himself inditiated that he would 
be glad I would communicate freely upon it with two 
of his clergy. I had hitherto observed S9mewhat of a 
reserve in thos^ with whom I had codversed on this 
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matter: and now the cause was explained. The 
Bishop's chaplains confessed to me that they had doubts 
as to the purity of English Ofcfinatipn. <^ The English/' 
said they) <^ may be a warlike and' gi*eat people ; but 
their Church by your own account, is but of recent 
origin. Whence do you derive your Ordination V* 
From Rome. " You derive it from a Church which is 
oar ancient enemyy and with which we would never 
unite." They acknowledged that there might be sal* 
vation in every Church where " the name of Christ was 
named ;" but in the question of an vnioN) it was to 
be considered that they had existed a pure Church of 
Chiist from the earliest ages ; that if there was such a 
thing in the world as Ordination by the laying on of 
hands, in succession from the Apostles, it was probable 
that they possessed it; that there was no record of 
history or tradition to impeach their clsdm. I observed 
that there was reason to believe that the same Ordina^ 
Uon had descended from the Apostles to the Church of 
Rome. << It might be so : but that Church had departed 
from the faith.** I answered that the impurity of the 
channel had not corrupted the ordinance itself, or invall* 
dated the legitimacy of the imposition of hands ; anf 
more than the wickedness of a High Priest in Israel 
could disqualify his successors. The Church of Eng- 
land assumed that she derived Apostolical Ordbation 
through the Church of Rome, as she might have deriv 
ed it through the Church of Antioch. I did not con* 
sider that the Church of England was entitled to rec- 
kon her Ordination to be higher or more sacred than 
that of the Syrian Church, This was the point upon 
which they wished me to be explicit. They expected 
that in any official negociadon on this subject^ the anti- 
quity and purity of Syrian Ordination should be ex- 
pressly admitted. 

« Our conversation was reported to the Bishop* He 
wished me to state the advantages of an Union. One ad- 
vantage would be, I observed, that English Clergymen, 
or rather Missionaries ordained by the Church of Eng- 
landf might be permitted hereafter to preach in the nu- 
merous Churches of the Syrians, in India, and aid them 
in the promulgation of pure religion, against the pre- 
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pooderating and increasing influence of the Romishr 
Church : And again, That Ordination by the Syriaa. 
Bishop might qualify for preaching in the English 
Churches in India ; for we had an immense Empire ia 
Hindostan, but few preachers ; and of these few scarce- 
ly any could Preach in the native languages. The 
Bishop said, << I would sacrifice much for such an. 
Union ; only let me not be called to compromise any 
thing of the dignity and purity of our Church." I told 
him^ we did not wish to degrade, we would rather protect 
and defend it. All must confess that it was Christ's 
Church in the midst of a heathen land. The Church 
of England would be happy to promote its welfare, to 
revive Us spirit, and to use it as an instrument of future 
good in the midst of her own Empire. I took this oc- 
casion to observe that there were some rites and prac- 
tices in the Syrian Church, which our church might 
consider objectionable or nugatory. The Bishop 
confessed that some customs had been introduced dur- 
ing their decline in the latter centuries, which had no 
necessary connection with the constitution of the 
Church, and might be removed without inconvenience. 
He asked whether I had authority from my owa 
Church to make any proposition to him. I answered 
that I had not : that my own Church scarcely knew that 
the Syrian Church existed : but I could anticipate the 
wishes and purposes of good men. He thought it 
strange that there was no Bishop in India to superintend 
so large an empire ; and said he did not perfectly com- 
prehend our ecclesiastical principles. I told him that 
we had sent Bishops to other countries ; but that our 
Indian empire was yet in its infancy. Next day, the 
Bishop, after conferrii!g with his clergy on the subject, 
returned an answer in \* riting to the following efl'ect ; 
*^ That an union with the English Church, or, at least, 
such a connexion as should appear to both Churches^ 
practicable and expedient, would be a happy event and 
&vorable to the advancement of Religion in India. '^ 
In making this communication, he used his oflicial de<» 
signation, «< Mar Dionysius, Metropolitan of Malabar." 
I asked the Bishop if he would permit two of the young 
Cassmars to go to England to finish their education». 
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and then return to India. He said he should be very 
happy to give his permission, if any should be found 
who were willing to go. I have accordingly made the 
offer to two youths of good abilities^ who are well 
skilled in the Syriac Language.'' 

« Cande-nndf 2Sth Abv. 

« The Bishop was desirous to know something of the 
other churches which had separated from Rome. I 
was ashained to tell him how many they were. I men^ 
tioned that there was a Kasheesha or Presbyter Church 
in our own kingdom, in which every Kasheesha was, 
equal to another. " Are there no ShumahatiM ?" (Dea^ 
cons in holy orders). None. ^^And what, is there no* 
body to overlook the Kasheeshas ?•' Not one. « There 
fnust be something imperfect there,'* stdd he. * This led 
to the mention of the different sects. Those which most 
interested him were the Quakers'iand Baptists. He said 
it was an iniposing idea to wash the body with water^ 
to begin a new life. He asked whether they were bap- 
tized agsdn every time they rdapsed into sin and known 
apostacy. " Are there good men among these sects ?** 
Excellent men almost in all. << I see it is with you as 
it was in the first ages ; ne wheels were produced by 
true piety, but it was piety founded on ignorance. But 
do not good men in these sects relax a little when they 
grow old ?" Yet, they speak in general less frequently 
an.d less dogmatically of their peculiar forms when they 
are o)d ; one reason of which is, that the smaller sectS). 
who are, for the most part, poor, generally acquire their 
competence of learning in advanced life. We next 
had some converslition concerning forms of worship ; 
whether Christ mtended that his Church should, have 

*lt is proper to state for the satisfaction of those vho may dif-' 
fer in opinion 'with the venerable Bishc^, thatin tlie Syriac tcana- 
Ution of the New Testament, there is no proper word for Bishop 
other tiian Kasheesha. The words Kasheedia, and Shnmshana, or 
properly- Me-shumshana, are the two terms for the two orders of 
Bishop and Deacon in the third chapter ijS 1st Timothy. ^ The 
terms Efnscopos and Methropolita have been introduced into the. 
Syrian Church from the Greek. The Bishop seemed to be more 
surprised at the striking out the sacred order of DeacOBy than- at* 
the QOt finding the order of supezinteiidiDg Priest or Bishop. 
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tbe same from under the burning line, and in a country 
offrost and snow.'* 

« Udiamfter^ Dec. 1806. 

« From Cande-nad I returned to the sea-coast to visit 
Lieut. Colonel Macaulay^the British Resident in Tra- 
vancore. He is at present on the island of Bal-gatty> 
called by the natives the Pepper Jungle. I have deriv- 
ed much ^valuable information from this intelligent 
diicery who possesses a better knowledge of the South 
tf India, than I suppose any other European. He is a 
gendeman of a highly cultivated mind, of much various 
leahiing, and master of several languages. To these 
attainments he adds a quality which does not always 
ai^company them. He is the friend of Christianity. 
After residing with him a few days, he accompanied no^ 
in a Tour to the interior. We first visited Udiamperi 
or AS it isicaMed by the Portuguese writers, Diamper. 
This was formerly the residence of Beliarte, King of 
the Christians ; and here is the Syrian Church at which 
Archbishop Menezes from Goa, convened the Synod 
of the Syrian Clergy, in 1599, when he burned the Sy- 
riac and Chaldaic books. The Syrians report, that 
while the flames ascended, he went round the Church 
lA procession, chaunting a song of triumph. 

« From Udiamper^ Colonel Macaulay accompanied 
me to Cande-nad, to visit the Syrian Bishop a second 
time. He told us he had commenced the translation t>f 
the Scriptures. He was rather indisposed, and mM he 
felt the infirmities of advanced years, his age^Bing 
now seventy-eight. I promised to see him once more 
before I left the cquntry.'* 

^ Cranganvrcy 9tfi Dec% 1806. - 

« This is that celebrated place of Christian antiquity 
where the apostle Thomas is said to have landed i when 
he first arrived in India from Aden in Arabia. There 
was formerly a town and fort at Cranganore, the Por*- 
tuguese having once thought of making it the empori- 
um of their commerce in India ; but both are now iii 
ruins. There is however one substantial relic of its 
greatness. There is an Archbishop of Cranganore, and 
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subject to bim there are forty -five Churches; -many of 
vhich I entered. In some of them 'the worship is con- 
ducted with as much decorum as in the Romish 
Churches of Western Ireland. Not far from Cranga* 
note is the town of Paroor, where there is an ancient 
Syrian Church, which bears the name of the Apostle 
Thonias. It is supposed to be the oldest in Malsdias^ 
and is still used for Divine Service. I took a drawing of 
It^ The tradition among the Syrians i«, that the Apostle 
continued at this place for a time, before he went to 
px'each at Malapoor and St. Thomas's Mount, cm the 
l;oast of Coromandel, where he was put to death. THe 
feet is certainly of little consequence; but I am satisfieid 
that we have as good authority for believing that the 
Apostle Thomas died m India, as diat the Apostle 
feter died at Rome« 

« VeratioHy B€C. l-80d. 

"This is the residence of Bishop Faymondo, the 
tope's A.postolic Vicar in^Malabar. There is a Col- 
lege here for the sacerdotal office, in which the Students 
(from ten to twenty in number) are instructed in the 
Latin and Syriac languages. At Pulingunna there 
Is another College, in which the Syriac alone is taught. 
Here I counted twelve Students. The Apostolic Vicar 
superintends sixty-four Churches, exclusive of the 
fi^lf ty-five governed by the Archbishop of Cranganore, 
andexclusive of the large Dioceses of the Bishops of 
CoiBb and of Quilon, whose Churches extend to Cape 
Comorin, and are vissible from the sea. , The view of 
this assemblage of Christian congregations excited in 
my mind mingled sensations of pleasure and regret ; of 
pleasiii^eto think that so many of the Hindoos had been 
rescued from the idolatry of Brahma, and its crimined 
worship ; and of regret when I reflected that there was 
not to be found among the whole body, one copy of 
the Holy Bible. 

« The Apostolic Vicar is an Italian, and corresponds 
with the Society < de propaganda Fide.' He is a man 
of liberal manners, and gave me free access to the 
archives of Vcrapoli, which are upwards of two cen- 
turies old. In the library I found many volumes mark* 
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ed> liber hereticos prohibitum.' Every step I take in 
Cbristian India, I meet with a memento of the Inquisi* 
tion. The Apostoclical Vicar, however, does not ac-? 
knowledge its authority, and places himself under Brl« 
Ush protection. He spoke of the Inquisition with just 
indignation, and in the presence of the British Resi** 
dent^ called it ^a horrid Tribunal.' I asked him whe« 
ther he thought I might with safety visit the Inquisi* 
tion, when I sailed past Goa ; there being, at this tim» 
a British force in its vicinity^ It asserted a personal 
jurisdiction -over natives who were now British sub* 
jects : and it was proper the English Government 
should know something of its present state. The 
Bishop answered, ^ I do not know what you might do^ 
ninder the protection of a British force; but I shoujd 
not like (smiling, and pt*essing his capacious sides,) ta 
trust my body in their hands. '^ 

«' We then had some conversation on the subject of 
giving the Scriptures to the native Roman Catholics* 
. I bad heard before^ that the Bishop was by no mean» 
hostile to the measure. I told him that I should pro* 
bably find the means of translating the Scriptures into 
the Malabar. Language, and wished to know whether 
he had any objection to this mode of iliuminatinn; thiS. 
-igmmuit minds ot the Tiatire Christians. He said he 
had none. I visited the Bishop two or three times af- 
terwards. At our last interview he said, * I have been 
thinking of the good gift you are meditating for the 
native Chirstians ; but believe me^ the Inquisition wOi 
endeavor to counteract your purposes by every means 
in their power. I afterwards conversed with an intelli- 
gent native Priest, who was well acqiiainted with the 
ftUite and character of the Christians, and asked him 
whether he thought they would be happy to obtain the 
Scriptures? * Yes,' answered he, ^ those nvho have- 
beard of them' I asked if he had got a Bible himself ? 
< No/ he said, < but he had seen one at Goa.' '* 

« Angamakej a Syrian Toiuity containing' Three 
Churchesy January y 1 807. 

« I have penetrated once more inland, to visit the Sy- 
rian Chtucches. At- the town, of Cenotta, L wj^s sur- 
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prised to meet with Jews and Christians in the same 
street. The Jews led me iirst to their Synagogue, and 
allowed me to take away some manuscripts for money. 
The Syrian Christians then conducted me to their 
ancient Church. I afterwards sat down on an eminence 
above the town, to contemplate this interesting specta- 
cle ; a Jewish Synagogue, and a Christian Churchy 
standing over agdnst each other ; exhibiting, as it 
were, during many revolving ages, the Law and the 
Gospel to the view of the heathen people. 

" Angamalee is one of the most remote of the Syrian 
towns in this direction, and is situated on a high land. 
This was once the residence of the Syrian Bishop. 
The inhabitants told me, that when Ti/ifio Sultan in- 
vaded Travancore, a detachment of his Cavalry pene- 
trated to Angamalee, where they expected to find great 
wealth, from its ancient fame. Being 'Mahomedans^ 
they expressed their abhorrence of the Christian reli- 
gion, by destroying one of the lesser Churches, and 
stabling their horses in the great Church. In this place 
I have found a good many valuable manuscripts. I 
had been led to suppose^ from the statement of the 
Portuguese historians, that possibly all the Syriac MSS. 
of the Bible bad been burned by the Romish Church 
at the Synod of Diampcr in !55D. But this was not 
the case. The Inquisitors condemned many books to 
the flames ; but they saved the Bible ; being content 
to order that the Syriac Scriptures should be amended 
agreeably to the Vulgate of Rome. But many Bibles 
and other volumes were not produced at all. In the 
Acts of the Council of Nice it is recorded, that Johan- 
nes Bishop of India, signed his name at that Council 
in A. D. 325. The Syriac version of the Scriptures was 
brought to India according to the popular belief, before 
'the year 325. Some of their present copies are certainly 
of ancient date. Though written on a strong thick pa- 
per, like that of some MSS. in the British Museum, 
commonly called Eastern paper, the ink has, in several 
places, eat through the material in the exact forni of 
the letter. In other copies, where the ink had less of 
a corroding quality, it has fallen oif, and left a dark ves- 
tige of the letter^ faint indeed^ butiiot^ in general; ille- 
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g;ib]e. There is a volume, which was deposited in one 
of the remote Churches, near the mountains, which 
merits a particular description. It contains the Old and 
New Testaments, engrossed on strong vellum, in large 
folic, having three columns in a page ; and is written 
with beautiful accuracy. The character is Estrangelo 
Syriac ; and the words' of every book are numbered. 
But the volume has suffered injury from time or neg- 
lect. In certain places the ink has been totally oblite- 
rated from the page, and left the parchment in its state 
of natural whiteness ; but the letters can in general, be 
distinctly traced from the impress of the pen, or from 
the partial corrosion of the ink. I scarcely expected^ 
that the Syrian Church would have parted with this, 
manuscript. But the Bishop was pleased to present it 
to me, saying, < It will be safer in your hands than In 
eur own 'r alluding to the revolutions in Hindostan. 
• And yet,' said he, < we have kept it, as some think, for 
near a thousand years.' < I wish,' said I, ' that England 
may be able to keep it a thousand years.' In looking 
over it, I find the first proposed emendation of the 
Hebrew text by Dr. Kennicott (Gen. iv. 8,) in this 
manuscript ; and, no doubt, it is the right reading. The 
disputed passage in 1 John v» 7, is not to be found in 
it ; nor is this verse to be found in any copy of the Sy- 
riac Scriptures which I have yet seen. But notwith» 
standing this omission, and notwithstanding the great 
display of learning in maintaining a contrary opinion, I^ 
believe the passage to be genuine. The view of these 
copies of the Scriptures, and of the Churches which 
contain them, still continues to excite a pleasing as- 
tonishment in my mind : and I sometimes question my*- 
self, whether I am indeed in India, in the midst' of the 
Hindoos, and not far from the equinootial line. Hpw 
wonderful it is, that, during the dark agesrof Europci 
whilst ignorance and superstition, in a manner, denied, 
tfie Scriptures to the rest of the world, the Bible should 
have found an asylum in the mountains of Malay -ala ;^ 
where it was freely read by upwards of. an hundred^ 
Churches ! 

" But there are other ancient documents in Malabar^v 
not.less interesting. than the Syrian Manuscripts. Tiie-* 
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old Portuguese historians relate) that soon after the ar* 
rival of their countrymen in India, about 300 years 
ago, the Syrian Bishop of Angamaiee (the place where 
I now am) deposited in the Fort of Cochin, for safe 
custody, certain tablets of brass, on which were en* 
graved rights of nobility, and other privileges granted 
by a Prince of a former age ; and that while the^ Tab- 
lets were under the charge of the Portuguese, they had 
been unaccountably lost, and where never after heard of* 
Adrian Moens, a Governor of Cochin in 1770, who 
published some account of the Jews of Malabar, in- 
forms us that he used every means in his power, for 
many years, to obtain a sight of the fiuned Christian 
Plates ; and was at length satisfied that they were irre- 
coverably lost, or rather, he adds, that they never exist* 
ed. The learned in general, and the Antiquarian in 
particular, will be glad to hear that these ancient Tab- 
lets have been recovered within this last month by the 
exertions of Lieutenant Colonel Macaulay, the British 
Reddent in Travancore, and are now officially deposit- 
ed with that Officer. 

" The Christian Tablets are six in number. They 
are composed of a mixed metal. The engraving on 
the largest plate is thirteen inches long, by about four 
broad. They are closely written four of them on both 
sides of the plate, making in all eleven pages. On the 
plate reputed to be the oldest, there is writing perspic- 
uously engraved in nail-headed or triangular headed 
letters, resembling the FersefioHtan or Babylonish. On 
the same plate there is writing in another character^ 
which is supposed to have no affinity with any existing 
character in iiindostan. The grant on this plate ap- 
pears to be witnessed by four Jews of rank, whose 
names are distinctly engraved in an old Hebrew char- 
acter, resembling the alphabet called the Palmyrene : 
and to each name is prefixed the title of << Magen** or 
Chief, as the Jews translated it. It may be doubted« 
whether there exist in the world many documents of 
so great length, which ar^ of equal antiquity, and in 
such faultless preservation, as the Christian Tablets of 
Malabar. The Jews of Cochin indeed contest the palm 
of antiquity x for they al^ produce two Tablets* con* 
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tainiog privileges granted at a remote period ; of which 
thej presented to sne a Hebrew translation. As no 
person can be found in this country who is able to 
translate the Christian Tablets, I have directed an en* 
graver at Cochin to execute a copper-plate fac simile of 
the whole, for the purpose of transmitting copies to the 
learned Societies in Asia and Europe. The Christian 
and Jewish plates together make fourteen pages. A 
copy was sent in the first instance to the Pundits of the 
Sbanscrit College at Trichiur^by direction of the Rajah 
of Cochin ; but they could not read the character.* 
From this place I proceed to Cande-nad, to visit the 
Bishop once more before I return to Bengal." 

THE MALABAR BIBLE. 

Aftss the Author left Travancore, the Bishop pro- 
secuted the translation of the Scriptures into the Mala* 
bar Language, without intermission, until he had 
completed the New Testament. The year following, 
the Author visited Travancore a second time, and 
carried the Manuscript to Bombay to be printed ! an 
excellent fount of Malabar types having been recent- 
ly cast at that place. Learned natives went from 
Travancore to superintend the press ; and it is probable 
that it is now nearly finished, as a copy of the Gos- 
pels of St. Matthew and St. Mark, beautifully print- 
ed, was received in England some time ago. This 
version of the Scriptures will be prosecuted until the 
whole Bible is completed, and copies circulated 
thoughout the Christian regions of Malabar. 

THE SYRIAC BIBLE. 

It has been further in contemplation to print an edi« 
tion of the Syriac Scriptures, if the public should 
countenance the design. This gift, it may be pre- 
sumed, the English nation will be pleased to present 
to the Syrian Christians. We are already debtors to 

* Mbit of. the Mima$eripts which I collected among the Syriim 
Chrotians, I have presented to the University of Cambridge ; ancf they 
•re now deposited in the Public Library of that University, together 
with the copperplate fi# ainiile0<>ftlie Chrintiaa and Jewish TaUet% 
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that anciQnt people. They have preserved the manu^ 
scripts of the Holy Scriptures incorrupt) during ^ 
long seiiea of ages^ and have now committed them 
into our own hands* By their long and energetic 
defence of pure doctrine against anti-christian error^ 
they are entitled to the gratitude and thanks of the 
rest of- t4\e Christian world. Further, they have pre- 
served to this day the language in whicb our blessed 
Lord preached to men the glad tidings of Salvation. 
Their Scriptures, their doctrine, their language^ in 
short their very existence, all add something, to the 
evidence of the truth of Christianity.. 

The motives* then, for printing an edition of th« 
3yriac Bible are these; 

1 . To do honor to the language which was spoken 
by our blessed Saviour when upon earth. 

2. To do honor to that ancient Church, which 
has preserved his language and his doctrine. 

3. As the means of perpetuating the true Faitk in 
the same Church for ages to come. 

4. As the means^ of preserving the pronunciation^ 
and of cultivating the knowledge of the Syric Lan- 
guage in the East ;- and 

5. As the. means of reviving the knowledge of the. 
Syriac Language in our own nation; 

On the Author's return to England,., he could not 
find one copy of the Syriac Bible in a separate volume 
lor sale in the kingdom. He wished to send a copy 
to the Syrian Bishop, as an earnest of more, when an 
edition should be printed. 

The Syriac Bible is wanted' not only by^ the 
Churches of the Syrian Christians, but by the still 
more numerous Churches of the Syro-Romish Chris- 
tians in Malabar, who also use the Syriac Language-. 

THE ROMISH CHRISTIANS IN INDIA; 

In every age o^ the Church of Rome there have been 
individuals, of an enlightened piety, who derived their 
religion not from ." the commandments of men," but 
from the doctrines of the Bible. There are at this 
day^ in India and in England; members of .that cfmK 
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jnunion, who deserve the affection and respect of all 
good men ; and whose cultivated minds wiH arraigi| 
the corruptions of their own religion^ which the Au- 
thor is about to describe, more severely than he will 
permit himself to do. He is indeed prepared to speak 
of Roman Catholics with as much liberality as per- 
haps any Protestant has ever attempted on Christian 
principles: for he is acquainted with individualsi 
whose unaffected piety he considers a reproach to a 
great body of-Protestants, even of the strictest sort. 
It is indeed painful to say any thing which may seem 
to' feeling and noble minds ungenerous ; but those 
ciilightened persons, whose good opinion it is desira* 
bie to preserve, will themselves be pleased to see that 
truth is not sacrificed to personal respect, or to a spu** 
riouB candour. Their own Church sets an example of 
^ plainness of speech" in the assertion of those tenets 
which it professes, some of which must be extremely 
painful to the feeling of Protestants^ in their socisd 
intercourse with Catholics ; such as, ^ That there 
is no Salvation out of the pale of the Romish 
Church." 

This exclusive character prevents concord and in« 
tii.iacy between Protestant and Catholic families. 
On the principles of Infidelity they can associate very 
easily ; but on the principles of Religion, the Protest- 
ant must ever be on the defensive ; for the Romish 
Church excommunicates him : and although he must 
hope that some individuals do not maintain the tenet^ 
yet his uncertainty as to the facts prevents that cordial* 
ity which he desires. Many excellent Catholics suffer 
unjustly in their intercourse with Protestants, from 
the ancient and exclusive articles of their own Church, 
which they themselves neither profess nor believe. If 
Ibey will only intimate to their Protestant friends, 
that they renounce the exclusive principle, and that 
they profess the religion of the Bible, no more seems 
requisite to form with suoh persons the sincerest 
friendship on Christian principles« 

At the present time we see the Romish Religion in 
Europe vdthout dominion ; and hence it is viewed by 
the mere philosopher with indifference or contempt. 
Jle is pUased to see, that the ** seven heads and the ten 
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qttisition is,) to which he politely acceded. Major 
Pareira, of the Portugiie«e establisbmeDt, who was 
present, and to whom I had letters of introduction from 
Bengal, offered to accompany me to the city^ and to in- 
troduce me to the Archbishop of Goa, the Primate of 
the Orient. 

. -^ I had -communicated to Colonel Adams, and, to the 
Britbh Resident, my purpose of inquiring into the state 
of the Inquisition^ These gentlemen informed me, that 
I should not be able to accomplish my design without 
difficulty ; since erery thing relating to the Inquisitioa 
was conducted in a very secret manner, the most r^** 
spectable of the Lay Portuguese themselves being ignp^ 
rant, of its proceedings ; and that, if the Priests werQ 
to discover my object, their excessive jealousy and 
darm would prevent their communicating with met on 
satisfying my inquiiies on any subject. f 

^^ On receiving this intelligence, I perceived that it 
would be necessary to proceed with caution. I wasf 
in fact, about to vi^it a republic of Priests ; whose do<^ 
minion had existed for nearly three centuries ; whose 
province it waa to prosecute heretics, and particularijp 
the teachers of heresy ; and from whose authority and 
sentence there was no appeal in India.* 

<'It happened that lieutenant K.empthome, comr 
mander of His Majesty's brig Diana, a distant connex- 
ion of my own, was at this time in the harbour. On 
his learning that I meant to visit Old Goa, he offered 
to accompany me ; as did Captain Sterling, of His 
Majesty's ^4th Regiment, which is «ow stationed at 
the forts. 

« We proceeded up the river in the British Resi«> 
dent's barge, accompanied by Major Pareira, who was 
well qualified, by a thirty years* residence, to give infor* 
mation concerning local circumstances. From him I 
learned that there were upwards of two hundred 

• I was informed that the Vice-^Roy of Goa has no authbrit^ 
over the Inquisition, and that he himself is liable to its censure.* 
Were the British Government, for instance, to prefer a complaint 
against the Inquisition to the Portuguese Government at Goa, it 
(K>nld obtain no redress. Bv the very constitution of the inquisi- 
tion, there is no power in India which can invade its j{inraclicti(m> 
or even put a question to it on any subject 
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Clittrches and Chapels in tbe province of Goa^ and up- 
wards of two thousand Priests. 

" On o«r arrival at the city,* it was past twelve 
o'clock ; all the churches were shut, and we were told 
that they would not be opened again till two o'clock. 
I mentioned to Major Fareira, that I intended to stay at 
Old Goa some days ; and that I should be obliged to 
bm to find me a place to sleep in. He seemed sur- 
prised at this intimation, and observed that it would be 
dif&cQlt for me to obtain a reception in any of the 
Churches or convents, and that there were no private 
houses into which I could be admitted. I said I could 
deep any where ; I had two servants with me, and a 
traiT^ling bed. When he perceived that I was serious 
in my purpose, he gave directions to a civil officer, in 
that place, to clear out a room in a building which had 
been long uninhabited, and which was then used as a 
warehouse for goods. Matters at this thne presented 
a very gloomy appearance ; and I had thoughts of re- 
turning with my companions from, this inhospitable 
place. In the mean time we sat down in the room I 
have just mentioned, to take some refreshment, while 
Major Pareira went to call on some of his friends. 
During this interval, I communicated to. Lieutenant 
Kempthorne the object of my visit. I had in my pock- 
et • DellOn's Account of the Inquisition at Goa ;'t and 
I mentioned some particulars. While we were con- 
versing on the subject, the great bell of the Cathedral 
began to toll ; the same which Dellon observes always 
tolls before day-light, on the morning of the Aulo da 
Fe. I did not myself ask any questions of the peopllB 

• We entered the city b y the palace gate, over which is the Statue of 
Vasco de Guma, who first opened India to the view of Europe. I had 
seen at Calicut, a few weeks before the ruins of the Samorin*s Palace, 
in^rhich Vascode Gama was first received. The Samorin was the 
native Prince a^nst whom tbe Europeans made war. The empire 
Of the Samorm has passed away ; and the empire of his conqueroi-s has 
passed away : and now imp erial Britain exercises dominion. May im- 
perial Britain be prepare d_ to give a good account of her stewardship, 
when it shall be said unto "her, " Thou raayest be no longer steward." 

f Monsieur Dellon, a physician, was im{Hqsoned in the dungeon of 
the Inquisition at Goa for two years, and witnessed an Auto da Pe, 
when some hereticks were burned ; at which time he walked bare- 
foot. After his release he wrote the history ofhb confinement. His 
deteriptioiis are in'-^neral v ery aocutate. d gtzed by LaOOg IC 
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concerning the Inquisition ; but Mr. Kempthome made 
inquiries for me : and he soon found out that the Santa 
Casa, or Holy Office, was close to the house where we 
were then sitting. The gentlemen went to the window 
to view the horrid mansion ; and I could see the indig- 
nation of free and enlightened men arise in the counte-c 
nances of the two British officers, while they contem- 
plated a place where formerly their own countrymen 
were condemned to the flames, and into which they 
themselves might now suddenly be thrown, without 
the possibility of rescue. 

" At two o'clock we went out to view the Churches, 
which were now open for the afternoon service ; for 
there are regular daily masses ; and the bells began to 
assail the ear in every quarter. 

^ The magnificence of the churches of Goa far ex- 
ceeded any. idea I had formed from the previous des- 
cription. Goa is properly a city of Churches ; and the 
wealth of provinces seems to have be^i expended in 
their erection. The ancient specimens of architecture 
at this place far excel any thing that has been attempt- 
ed in modem times in any other part of the East, both 
In grandeur and in taste. The chapel of the Palace is 
built after the plan of St. Peter's at Rome, and is said 
to be an accurate model of that paragon of architecture* 
The Church of St. Domkiic, the founder of the Inqui- 
sition, is decorated with paintings of Italian masters, 
St. Francis Xavier lies enshrined in a monument of ex- 
. quisite art, and his coffin is enchased wiUi silver and 
Jirecioua stones. The Cathedral of Goals worthy of one 
4)f the principal cities of Europe ; and the Church and 
Convent of the Au^ustinians (in which I now reside) is 
a noble pile of building, situated on an eminence, and 
has a magnificent appearance from afar. 

« But what a contrast to all this grandeur of the 
Churches is the worship offered in them !' I have been 
present at the service in one or other of the Chapels 
every day since I arrived ; and I seldom see a single 
worshipper, but the ecclesiastics. Two rows of native 
Priests, kneeling in order before the altar, clothed in 
coarse black garments, of sickly appearance and vacant 
countenance, perforni herei from day to day» their la« 
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borious masses, seemingly unconscious of any other 
duty or obligation of life. 

** The day was now far spent, and my companions 
were about to leave me. While I was considering 
whether I should return with them, Major Pareira said 
he would first introduce me to a Priest^ high in office, 
and one of the most learned men in the place. We 
accordingly walked to the Convent of the Augustinians, 
where I was presented to Joseph us a Doloribus, a man 
well advanced in life, of pale visage and penetrating eye, 
rather of a reverend appearance and possessing great 
fluency of speech and urbanity of manners. At first 
sight he presented the aspect of one of those acute and 
prudent men of the world, the learned and respectable 
Italian Jesuits, some of whom are yet found, since the 
demolition of their order, reposing in tranquil obscuri- 
ty in different parts of the East. After half an hour's 
conversation in the Latin language, during which he 
adverted rapidly to a variety of subjects, and inquired 
concerning some learned men of his own Church whoxn 
I had visited in my tour, he politely invited me to take 
up my residence with him during my stay at Old Goa. 
I was highly gratified by this unexpected invitation ; but 
Lieutenant Kempthorne did not approve of leaving me 
in the hands of the Inquisiior. For judge of our sur- 
prise when we discovered that my learned host was 
one of the Inquisitors of the holy oiEce, the second 
member of that august tribunal in rank but the first 
and most active agent in the business of the department. 
Apartments were assigned to me in the College adjoin- 
ing the Con vent ,^ next to the rooms of the Inquisitor 
himself; and here I have been now four days at the very 
fountain-head of information, in regard to those subjects 
lyhich I wished to investigate. I breakfast and dine 
with the Inquisitor almost every day, and he generally 
passes his evenings in my apartment. As he considers 
my enquines to be chiefly of a literary nature, he i» 
perfectly candid and communicative on all subjects. ' 

" Next day after my arrival, I was introduced by my 
learned conductor to the Archbishop of Goa. We 
found him reading the Latin Letters of St. Francis 
Xavier» On my adyerting to the long duration of the 
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city of Goa, while other cities of Europeans in India 
had suffered from war or revolution, the Archbishop 
observed that the preservation of Goa was < owing to 
the prayers of St. Francis Xavier.* The Inquisitor 
looked at me to see what I thought of this sentiment. 
I acknowledged that Xavier was considered by the 
learned among the English to have been a great man. 
What he wrote himself bespeaks him a man of learn- 
ing, of original genius, and great fortitude of mind ; but 
what others have written for him and of him has tar- 
nished his fame, by making him the inventor of fables. 
The Archbishop signified his assent. He afterwards 
conducted me into his private Chapel, which is deco- 
rated with images of silver, and then into the Archiepis- 
copal Library, which posseses a valuable collection of 
books. As I passed through our convent, in return-* 
ing from the Archbishop's, I observed among the paint- 
ings in the cloisters a portrait of the famous Alexis de 
Menezes, Archbishop of Goa, who held the Synod of 
Diamper near Cochin in 1599, and burned the books of 
the Syrian Christians. From the inscription under- 
neath I learned that he was the founder of the mag- 
nificent Church and Convent in which I am now re- 
siding.'* • 

" Oil the same day I received an invitation to dine 
with the chief Inquisitor, at his house in the country. 
The second inquisitor accompanied me, and we found 
a respectable company of Priests, and a sumptuous en- 
tertainment. In the library of the chief Inquisitor I 
saw a register containing the present establishment of 
the Inquisition at Goa, and the names of all the officers. 
On my asking the chief Inquisitor whether the estab- 
lishment was as extensive as formerly, he said it was 
nearly the same. I had hitherto said little to any per- 
son concerning the Inquisition, but I had indirectly 
gleaned much information concerning it, not only from 
the inquisitors themselves, but from certain Priests, 
whom I visited at their respective convents ; particu- 
larly from a. Father in the Franciscan Convent, who 
btad himself repeatedly witnessed an Auto da Fe." 

« Goa J jlgustinian Convent y 26th Jan. 1 808. . 
<< On Sunday, after Divine Service, which I attended^ 
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wcr looked over together the prayers and portions of 
Scripture for the day, yrhich led to a discussion con- 
cerning some of the doctrines of Chrisdanity. We 
then read the third chapter of St. John's Gospel, in the < 
I^atin Vulgate. I asked the Inquisitor whether he be- 
lieved in the influence of the Spirit there spoken o£ 
He distinctly admitted it ; conjointly however, he 
thought, in some obscure sense, with water, I ob- 
served that water was merely an emblem of the purify- 
ing effects of the Spirit, and could be dut an embleni. 
We next adverted to the expression of St. John in his 
first Bpistle ; * This is he that came by water and 
blood : even Jesus Christ; not by water only, but by 
water and blood :'— iblood to atone ftwr sin, and water 
to purify the heart ; justification- and sanctification : 
both of which were expressed at the same moment on 
the Cross. The Inquisitor was pFeased with the sub- 
ject. I referred to the evangelical doctrines of Augus- 
tin (we were now in the Augustinian Convent) plainly 
asserted by that Father in a rtiousand places, and he ac- 
knowledged their truth. I then'asked him in what im- 
portant doctrine he differed from the Protestant 
Church ? IFe confessed that he never had a theologi- 
cal discussion with a Protestant Before. By an easy 
transition we passed to the importance of the Bible it- 
self, to illuminate the priestsand people. I noticedtohim 
that after looking, through the colleges and schools, 
tiiere appeared to me to be a total ecliflse of Scriptu- 
ral light. He acknowledged that religion and l^aniing 
were truly iaa degraded state. Ihad visited the theo- 
logical schools, and'at every place I expressed my sur- 
prise to the tutors in presence of the pupils, at the ab* 
sence of the Bible, and almost total' want of reference 
to it. They pleaded the custom of the place, and the^ 
scarcity of copies of the book itself; Some of the 
younger Priests came to me afterwards, dfesiring to 
know by what means they might procure copies. Thir^ 
inquiry for Bibles was like a ray of hope beaming on 
the walls of the Inquisition. 

" I pass an hour sometimes in the spacious library of 
the Augustinian Convent. There are. many rare volC 
limes, but they are chiefly theological, and almost alli 
12 • , 
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of the sixteenth centary. There are few classics ; and 
I have not yet seen one copy of the original Scriptures 
in Hebrew or Greek.'* 

« Goa^ Augustinian Convent, ^7th Jan, 1808. 

"On the second morning after my arrival, I was 
surprisied by my host, the Inquisitor, coming into my 
apartment clothed in black robes from head to foot ; 
for the usual dress of his order is white. He said he 
was going to sit on the Tribunal of the Holy Office. 
< I presume, Father, your august office does not occupy 
much of your time.* * Yes/ answered he, * much. I 
sit on the Tribunal three or four days every week.* *' 

<' I had thought, for some days, of putting Dellon*s 
book into the Inquisitor's hands ; for if I could get him 
to advert to the facts stated in that book, I should be 
able to learn, by comparison, the exact state of the 
Inquisition at the present time. In the evening he 
came in, as usual, to pass an hour in my apartment. 
After some conversation, I took the pen in my hand 
to write a few notes in my journal ; and, as if to amuse 
him, while I was writing, I took up Dellon's book, 
which was lying with some others on the tabie^ and 
handing it across to him, asked him whether he had 
ever seen it. It was in the French language, which he 
understood well. ^ Relation de I'lnquisition de Goa,* 
pronounced he, with a slow articulate voice. He had 
never seen it before, and began to read with eagerness. 
He had not proceeded far, before he betrayed evident 
symptoms of uneasiness. He turned hasdiy to the 
middle of the book, and then to the end, and then ran 
over the table of contents at the beginning, as if to as- 
certain the full extent of the evil. He then composed 
himself to read, while I continued to write. He turn- 
ed over the pages with rapidity, and when he came to 
a certain place, he exclaimed in the broad Italian accent, 
<Mendacium, Mendacium.' I requested he would 
mark those passages which were untrue, and we should 
discuss them afterwards, for that I had other books on 
the subject. ' Other books,' said he, and he looked 
with an enquiring eye on those on the table. He con* 
tinued reading till it was time to retire to reity and 
then begged to take the book with him. uoogLe 
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"t^lt was on this night that a circumstatice Imp- 
^ned which caused my first alarm at Goa. My seiv 
Tants slept every night at my chamber door, in the long 
gallery which is common to all the apartments, and 
not far distant from the servants of the convent. 
About midnight I was awaked by loud shrieks and 
Expressions of terror, from some person in the gal- 
lery. In the first moment of surprise I concluded it 
must be the Alguazih of the Holy Office, seizing my 
servants to carry them to the Inq^uisition. But, on 
going out, I saw my own servants standing at the 
door, and the perscm who had caused the adarm (a 
boy of about fourteen) at a little distance, surround- 
ed by some of the Priests, who had come out of 
their cells on hearing the noise. The boy said he had 
.seea a aftectre^ and it was a considerable time before the 
agitations of his body and voice subsided. Next morn* 
ing at breakfast the Inquisitor apologized for the dis- 
turbance, and said the boy's alaim proceeded from a 
^ phantasma animi/ a phantasm of the imagination. 

^ After breakfast we resumed the subject of the In- 
quisition. The Inquisitor admitted that Dellon's de- 
"scriptions of the dungeons, of the torture^ of the mode 
of trial, and of the Auto da Fe were, in general, just; 
l>ut he said the writer judged untruly of the motives of 
the Inquisitors, and very uncharitably of the character 
of the Holy Church ; and I admitted that under tlie 
pressure of his peculiar suffering, this might possibly 
-be the case* The Inquisitor was now anxious to know 
to what extent Delion's book had been circulated in £u^ 
rope. I told him that Picart had published to the 
world extracts from it, in his celebrated work called 
^ Religious Ceremonies,^* together with plates of the 
system of torture and burnings at the Auto da Fe. 
1 added that it was now generally believed in Europe 
that these enormities no longer existed, and that the 
Inquisition itself had been totally suppressed, but that 
I was concerned to find that this was not the case. 
He now began a grave narration to shew that the luf 
quisition had undergone a change in some respects^ 
and that its terrors were mitigated/** 

* The foUowing were the passages in Mr. Oellon's narratiTe, t^ 
vhkh I viihed partkulariy to draw the attention of the Ii»v>><n- 
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«'I had already discovered, from written or printed 
documents, that the Inquisition at Goa was suppressed 
by Royal Edict in the year 17X5, and established 

tor. Mr.D. had been thrown* into the Inquiaition at Goa, and 
confined in a dungeon, ten feet.square, whei;e he remained upwards 
of two years, without seeing any person but t^e gaoler, who brought 
him his victuals, except when he was brought to his trial, expect- 
ing daily to be brought to the stake. Im alledged crime was, 
charging the Inquisition with cruelty, in a conversation, he had 
with a Priest at Daman, another part of India. 

** During the months of November and December, I heard, every 
morning, die shrieks of the unfortunate victims^ who were under.- 
going the Question. I remembered to have heard, before I was 
cast into prison, that the Auto da Fe. was generally celebrated on 
the first Sunday in Advent, because on that day is- read in the 
Churches that part of the Goapel in which mention is made o£ 
the LAST JunoMBNT ; and the Inquisitors pretend by this ceremony 
to exhibit a lively emblem of thaX awful event I was likewise 
convinced that there were a great number of prisoners, besides myt 
self; the profound silence, which reigned within the walls of the 
building, having enabled me to count the number of doors which 
were opened at the hours of meals. However, the first and second 
Sundays of ' Advent passed by, without- my hearing of any thing, 
and I prepared t» undergo another year of melancholy captivity, 
when I was aroused from my despair on the 11th of Januaiy, by 
the noise of the guards removing the bars from the door of my 
prison. The Alcaide presented me with a habit, which he order- 
ed me to put on, and to make myself ready to attend him, wh<m 
he should come again. Thus sayme, he left a lighted lamp ip. 
my dungeon. The guards returned, about two crclock in the 
morning, and led me out into a long gallery, where I found a 
number of the companions of my fate, drawn up in a rank against 
a wall : I placed/ myself among the rest, and several moi*e sooa 
joined the melancholy band. The profound silence and stillnesa 
caused them to resemble statues more than the] animated bodies 
of human creatures. The women, who were dothed in a similar 
manner, were placed in a neighboring gallery, where we could not 
see tliem j but I. remarked that a number of persons stood by 
themselves at some distance, attended by others who wore long 
black dressesj and who walked backwards-and forwards occasionally. 
I did not. then know who these were ; hut I was afterwards in^ 
formed that, the former were the victims who were condemned to 
be burned, and the others were their confessors. 

"After we were all ranged against the wall of this* gallery, wie 
received each, a large wax taper. Thepr then brought us a num* 
her of dresses made of yellow cloth, with the cross of St» Andrew 
painted before and behind. This is called the San Benito. The 
relapsed heretics wear another species of robe^ cfdled the Samarra^ 
the ground of which, is. grey. The portrait of the sufferer is 
painted upon it, placed upon burning torches with flames and 
demons all round. Caps were then produced, called Cdrrochaa ,* 
made of pasteboard painted like sagaMoaves^ aJI eorered over witk 
deTils^ and flames of fire. 
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again in 1779. The Franeiscan Father before men- 
tioned witnessed the annual Auto da Fe, from 1 770, 
to 1775. ^ It was the humanity, and tender mercy of 

" The great bell of the Cathedral began to ring a little before 
son-rise, which served as a signal to warn the people of Goa to 
come and behold the august ceremony of the Auto da Fe; and 
then they made us proceed from the- gallery one by one. I re- 
marked as we- passed irtto the great hall, that the inquisitor was 
sitting at the door with his secretary by him, and that he deliver, 
ed every prisoner into the hands of a particular person, who is 
to be- his guard to the place of burning. These persons are call- 
ed Parrains, or €rodfather»i My GocUather was the commander 
of a ship. I went forth with him, and as soon as we were in the 
street, I saw that the procession was commenced* by the Domini- 
can Friars; who have this honor, because St Dominic founded the 
Inquisition. These are followed by the prisoners, who walk one 
aft^ the other, each having his Godfather by Ms side, and a 
liglhted taper in his hand. The least guilty go foremost; and as 
I did not pass for one of them, there were many who took pre- 
cedence of n^; The- women were mixed promiscuously with the 
Bien. We all walked barefoot, and the sharp stones of the streets 
of €roa wounded my tender feet, and caused the blood to stream ; 
for they made us march through the chief streets of the city ; 
and we were regarded every where by an innumerable crowd of 
people, who had assembled from all parts of India to behold this 
spectacle ; for the Inquisition takes care to announce it long be- 
fore, in tiie most remote parishes. At length we arrived at the 
Church of St Francis, which was, for this time, destined ior the 
celebration of tiie Act. of Faith. On one side of the Altar was 
the Grand Inquisitor and his Counsellors; and on the odier, the 
Vice-Rov of Goa and his Cburt. All the prisoners are seated to 
hear a Sermon. I observed that those prisoners who wore the 
horrible Carrochat came in last in the procession. One of the. 
Augustin Monks ascended the pulpit, and preached for a quarter 
of an hour. The sermon being, concluded, two readers went up 
to the pulpit^ one after the other, and read' the sentences of the 
prisonersi My joy was extreme, when I heard that my sentence 
was. not to be burnt, but to be a galley-slave for five years. 
After the sentences were read, they summoned forth those miser- 
able victitais who were destined to be immolated by the Holy In- 
quisition. The images of the heretics who had died in prison were 
broi^t up. at the same time^ their bones being contained in small 
<^ests, covered with flames and demons. An officer of the secular 
tribunal now came forward^ and seized these unhappy people, after 
they had' each received a aUffkt blow upon the breast, from die 
Aleaide, to intimate that they were (abandoned. . They were then 
led away to the bank of the river where the faggots had been prepared 
the preceding day. As soon as they arrive at this place the con- 
demned persons are asked in what religion they choose to die; 
and the moment they have replied to this question, the execu*- 
tioner seizes them, and binds them to a stake in the midiM of the 
faggots. The day after the execution, the portraits of the dead' 
ftre carried to tiie Church of the Dominicans. The heads only 
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a good King,** said the Old Father, « which abolished 
th6 Inquisition.'* But immediately on his death, the 
power of the Priests acquired the ascendant, under the 
Queen Dowager, and the Tribunal Was re-estafoli^hed,^ 
after a bloodless interval of five years. It ha^s con- 
tinued in operation ever since. It was restored in 
1779, subject to certain restrictions, the chief of which 
are the two following, « That a greater nutnbcr of wit- 
tiesses should be required to convict a criminal than 
were before necessary ;" and, *' That the Auto da Fe 
should not be held (Hiblicly as^before ; but that th& 
sentences of the Tribunal should be executed privately^ 
within the walls of the Inqui^tion.** 
" In this particular, the constitutioa of the New In- 

tuisitton is more repre;hensible than that of the old one i 
>r, as the old Father expressed it, < Nunc sigillum non 
levelat Inquisitio/ Formerly the Mends of those un» 
fortunate persons who were thrown into its prison/ had 
the melancholy satisfaction of seeing them once a year 
Walking in the procession of the Auto da Fe ; or if they 
were condemned to die, they witnessed their death, and 
mourned for the dead. But now they haye no means 
•f learning for years -whether they be dead or alive. 
The policy of this new code of concealment appears to 
be this, to preserve the" power of the Inquisition, and at 
the same tim^e to lessen the public odium of its proceed- 
ings, in the presence of British dominion and civiliza- 
tion. I asked the Father his opinion concerning the na- 
ture and frequency of the punishments within the walls* 
He said he possessed no certain means of giving a sa- 
tisfactory answer ; that every thing transacted there was 
declared to be * sacrum et secretum/ But this he 
knew to be true, that there were constantly captives in 
the dungeons; that some of them are liberated after 
long confinement, but that they never speak afterwards 
of what passed within the place.. He>added that, of all 
the persons he had known, who bad been liberated, he 
never knew one who did not carry about with him what 

are represented, (which are generally very accurately drawn ; for 
the Inqaisition keeps excellent limners for the purpose,) surround- 
ed by flames and demons ; and underneath is the name and crime 
ci the person who has been burned. EelaHm.de VJnqtdsUionoc 
Goa,, chap. xxiv. 
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might be called, < the mark of the Inquisition ;' that 19 
to say, who did not show in the solemnity •£ bis coun« 
tenance) or in his peculiar demeanor, or his terror of the 
Priests, that he had been in that dreadful place. 

" The chief argument of the Inquisitor to prove thtJ 
meUoratioD ofthe Inquisition was the superior humanity 
of the Inquisitors. I remarked that I did not doubt the 
bumanity of the easting officers; btit what awled hu* 
manity in an Inquisitor ? he must pronouTkce sentence 
according to the Laws of the Tribunal, which are noUn 
rious enough : and a reUtfised Heretic must be burned 
to Ihe flames, or confined for life m a dungeon^ 
whether the Inquisitor be humane or* not. But if^ 
said I, you would satisfy my mind completely ^n this 
aubjecty ' shew me the Inquisition/ He said it was not 
permitted to any person to see the Inquisition. 1 oh* 
served that mine might be considered as a peculiar case ; 
that the character ofthe Inquisition, and the expedien-^ 
cy of its longer continuance had been called in ques^^ 
tioixi that I bad myself written on the civilioatlon of 
India, and might possibly publish something more 
upon that subject, and that it would not be expected 
that I should pass over the Iquisition without noticct 
knowing what I did of its proceedings ; at the same time 
I should not wish to state a single fact without his au- 
thority, or at least his admission of its truth. I added 
that he himself had been pleased to communicate with 
me very fully on the subject, and that in all our discus- 
sioQS we had both been actuated, 1 hoped, by a good 
' purpose. The countenance ofthe Inquisitor evidently 
altered on receiving this intimation, nor did it ever after 
wholly regain its wonted frankness and placidity. After 
some hesitation, however, he said, he tiould take me 
with him to the Inquisition next day. I was a good 
deal surprised at this acquiescence of the Inquisitor, but 
I did not know what was in his mind. 

*< Next morning after breakfast my host went to dress 
for the Holy Ofifice, and soon returned in his inquisito* 
rial robes. He said he would go half an hour before 
the usual time for the purpose of shewing me the In- 
quisition. The buildings are about a quarter of a mile 
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distant from the convent, and we proceeded thither in 
OUT AlanjeelsJ* Onourarnval at that place, the In« 
quisitor said to me^ as we were ascending the steps of 
the outer stair, that he hoped I should be satisfied with a 
transient view of the Inquisition^ and that I would retire 
whenever he should desire it. I took this as a good omen 
and followed my conductor with tolerable confidence. 
. <<He led me first to the Great Hall of the Inquisi* 
tion. We were met at the door by a number of well 
dressed persons^ who, I afterwards understood, were 
the familiars, and attendants of the Holy Office. They 
bowed very low to the Inquisitor, and looked with 
surprise at me. The Great Hall is the place in which 
the prisoners are marshalled for the procession of the 
Auto da ¥e. At the procession described by Dellon, 
in which he himself walked barefoot, clothed with the 
painted garment, there were upwards of one hundred 
and fifty prisoners. I traversed this hall for some 
time, with a slow step, reflecting on its former scenes, 
the Inquisitor walking by my side, in silence. I 
thought of the fate of the multitude of my fellow- 
creatures who had passed through this place, con« 
demned by a tribunal of their fellow^sinners, their 
bodies devoted to the flames, and their souls to perdi- 
tion. And I could not help saying to him, " Would 
not the Holy Church wish, in her mercy, to have those 
souls back again, that she might allow them a little 
f4irther probadon ?" The Inquisitor answered nothingi 
but beckoned me to go with him to a door at one end 
of the hall. By this door he conducted me to some 
small rooms, and thence to the spacious apartments of 
the chief Inquisitor. Having surveyed these he brought 
me back again to the Great Hall ; and I thought he 
seemed now desirous that I should depart. " Now, 
Father," said I, ^ lead me to the dungeons below j. I 
want to see the captives." « No,'* said he, « that cannot 
be. *' I iK>w began to suspect that it had been in the mind 
of the Inquisitor, from the beginning, to shew me 

* The Manjeel is a Idnd of Palankeen commcm at Goa. It <* 
a sea cot suspended from a bamboo, which is borne on the hetuft 
of four men. Sometimes a footman runs before^ having a staff ift 
his hand, to which are attached little bells or rings, which he jin- 
Iflesashe runs^kee^g time with the motion of the bearers. 
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only a certain part of the Inquisition, in the hope of 
satisfying my inquiries in a general way. I urged him 
with earnestness, but he steadily resisted, and seemed 
to be ofifended, or rather agitated, by my importunity. 
I intimated t^ him plainly, that the only way to do jus- 
uce to his own assertions and arguments, regarding the 
present state of the Inquisition, was to show me the 
prisons and the captives. I should then describe only 
what I saw ; but now the subject was left in awful 
obscurity. "Lead me down," said I, "to the inner 
building, and let me pass through the two hundred 
dungeons, ten feet square, described by your former 
captives. ^ Let me count ih^-ntrmber of your pre- 
sent captives, and converse with them. I want to 
see if there be any subjects of the British Government, 
to whom we owe protection, I want to ask how long 
they have been here, how long it is since they beheld 
the light of the sun, and whether they ever expect to 
see it again. Shew me the Chamber of Tortures, and 
declare what modes of execution, or of punishment, 
are now practised within the walls of the Inquisition, 
in lieu of the public Auto da Fe. If, after all that 
has passed, Father, you resist this reasonable request, 
I shall be justified in believing that you are afraid of 
exposing the real state of the Inquisition in India.'* 
To these observations the Inquisitor made no reply ; 
but seemed impatient tliat I should withdraw. " My 
good Father," said I, " I am about to take my leave of 
you, and to thank you for your hospitable attentions, 
(it had been before understood that I should take my 
final leave at the door of the Inquisition, after liaving 
seen the interior,) and I wish always to preserve on my 
mind a favorable sentiment of your kindness and can- 
dor. You cannot, you say, shew me the captives and 
the dungeons ; be pleased then merely to answer this 
question ; for I shall believe your word : How many 
prisoners are there now below, in the cells of the In- 
quisition ?" The Inquisitor replied, " That is a question 
which I cannot answer." On his pronouncing these 
words, I retired hastily toward the door, and wished 
him farewell. We shook hands with as much cordi- 
ality as we could at the moment assume i and both of 
K 
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US) I believe^ were sorry that our parting took place 
with a clouded countenance. 

, *• From the Inquisition I went to the place of burn- 
ing in the Camfio Santo Lazaro^ on the river side, 
where the victims were broitght to the stake at the 
Auto da Fe. It is close to the palate, that the Vice- 
Roy and his Court may witness the execution ; for it 
has ever been the policy of the Inquisition to make 
these spiritual executions appear to be the executions 
t)f the State. An old Priest accompanied me, who 
pointed out the place and described the scene* As I 
passed over this melancholy plain, I thought on the 
difference between the pure and benign doctrine^ which 
was first preached to India in the Apostolic age, and 
that bloody code, which, after a long night of dark- 
ness, was annoitnced to it under the same name ! And 
1 pondered on the mysterious dispensation, which per- 
mitted the ministers of the Inquisition, with their racks 
and flames, to visit these lands, before the heralds of 
the Gospel of Peace. But the most painful reflection 
was, that this tribunal should yet exist, unawed by 
the vicinity of British humanity and dominion. I was 
not satisfled with what I had seen or said at the In- 
quisition, and I determined to go back again. The 
Inquisitors were now sitting ^n the tribunal, and I had 
some excuse for returning ; for i, was to receive from 
the chid" Inquisitor a letter which he said he would 
give me, before I left the place, for the British Resi- 
lient in Travancorc, being an answer to a letter from 
that officer. 

« When I arrived at the Inquisition, and had ascend- 
ed the outer «tairs, the door keepers surveyed me 
doubtingly, but suffered me to pass, supposing that 
I had returned by permission and appointment of the 
Inquisitor. 1 entered the Great Hail, and went up 
directly towards the tribunal of the Inquisition, de- 
scribed by Dellon, in which is the lofty Crucifix. I 
sat down on a form, and wrote some notes; and then 
desired one of the attendants lo carry in my name to 
the Inquisitor. As I walked up the Hall, I saw » 
poor woman sitting by herself, on a bench by the wall, 
iipparently in a disconsolate state of mind. She clasped 
htr hands as I passed, and gave me a look expressive 
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of h«r distress. This sight chilled my spirits. The 
familiars told me she was waiting there to be called up 
before the tribunal of the Inquisition. While I was 
asking questions concerning her crime, the second In* 
quisitor came out in evident trepidation, and was about 
to complain of the intrusion ; when I informed him I 
ha^d come back for the letter from the chief Inquisitor- ^ 
He said it should he sent lafter me to Goa ; and he con- 
ducted me with a quick step towards the door» As 
we passed the poor woman, I pointed to her, and said 
with some emphasis, '' Behold, Father, another victim 
of the holy Inquisiticm !" dfte answered nothing. When 
we arrived at the head^ of the ^reat stair, he bowed, 
and I took my last leave of Josephus a Doloribusi 
■without uttering a word," 

The foregoing particulars concerning- the Inquisition 
atGoaare detailed chiefly with this view: that the 
English nation may consider, whether there be suffi* 
erent ground for presenting a remonstrance to the 
Portuguese Government, on the longer continuance 
of that tribunal in India ; it being notorious, that a 
great part of the Romish Christians are now under 
British protection. " The Rbmans," says Montesquieu^ 
^^ deserved well of. human, nature, for. making it an- 
article in their treaty with the Carthaginians, that 
they should abstain from sacrificing their children ' 
to their gods." It has been latelj^ observed by re- 
spectable writers, that the English nation ought to ina- 
kate this example, and endeavor to induce her allies 
^' to abolish the human sacrifices of the Inquisition :*^ 
and a censure is passed on oar Government for their 
iBdifference to this subject,* The indifference to the 
Ifiquisition is attributable, we believe, to the' same 
cause which has produced an indifference to the reli- 
gious principles which first organized the Inquisition* 
The mighty Despot, who suppressed the Inquisition 
in Spain, was not swayed probably by very powerful 
motives of humanity ; but vieMjed with jealousy a tri- 
bunal, which usurped an independent dominion ; and^ 
be put it down, on the same principle that he put down 
the Popedom^ that he might remain Pontiff and Grand 

*Edm. lUiy. No. XXXH. p. 445. 
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loquisifor himself. And so he 'will retnain for a time, 
till the purposes of ProTidence shall have been accom- 
plished by .him. But are vre to look on in silence, 
and to expect that further meliorations in human so- 
ciety are to be effected by despotism, or by great re- 
revolutions ? " If,*' say the same authors, " while the 
inquisition is destroyed in Europe by the power of 
despotism, we could entertain the hope, and it is not 
too much to entertain such a hope, that the power of 
liberty is about to destroy it in America ; we might 
event amid the gloom that surrounds us, congratulate 
our fellow-creatures on one of the nciost i*emarkable pe- 
riods in the history of the progress of human society^ 
the FINAL ERASURE of the inquisition from the face 
of the earth,*'* It will indeed be an important and 
happy day to the earth, when this final erasure shall 
take place ; but the period of such an event is nearerf 
I apprehend in Europe and America, than it is in Asia ; 
and its termination in Asia depends as much on Great 
Britain as on Portugal. And shall not Great Britain 
do her part to hasten this desirable time ? Do we waiti 
as if to see whether the power of Infidelty will abolish 
the other Inquisitions of the earth ? Shall not we, in 
the mean while, attempt to do something, on Christian 
pruiciples, for the honor of God and of humanity ? Do 
we dread ^Tcn to express a sentiment on the subject 
in our legislative Assemblies, or to notice it in our 
Treaties ? It is surely our duty to declare our wishes, at 
least, for the abolition of these inhuman tribunals, 
(since we take un active part in promoting the welfare 
of other nations,) and to deliver our testimony against 
them in the presence of Europe. 

This case is not unlike that of the immolation of 
Females ; with this aggravation in regard to the lat- 
ter, that the rite is perpetrated in our own territories. 
Our humanity revolts at the occasional description of 
the enormity ; but the matter comes not to our own 
business and bosoms, and we fail even to insinuate our 
disapprobation of the deed. It may be concluded then, 
that while we remain silent and unmoved spectators of 
the flames of the Widow's Pile, there is no hope that 

•-E«n. Rev. No. XXXH. p. 439. 
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vc shall be justly affected by the reported horrors of 
the Inquisition, 

TRANSLATIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES yOR 
THE ROMISH CHRISTIANS. 

Tetb principal languages spoken by the Romish Chris- 
tians in India are these four ; the Tamul, the Malabari 
the Ceylonese, and the Portuguese. The Author has 
already had occasion to notice the three first. The 
T'amul version has been long since completed by the 
Protestant Missionaries ; and the Malabar and the 
Ceylonese are in course of publication. It is now 
proper to explain, that excellent effects may be ex- 
pected from the diffusion of the Portuguese Scriptures' 
in India. The Portuguese Language prevails wherever 
there are, or have becriy settlements of that nation. 
Their descendants people the coasts from the vicinity 
of the Cape of Good Hope to the Sea of China ; be- 
ginning from Sofala, Mocaranga, Mosambique, where 
tliere is a Bishop,) Ziozebar, and Melinda, (where there 
are many Churches,) on the East of Africa ; and ex- 
tending round by Babelmandel, Diu, Surat, Daman, 
Bombay, Goa, Calicut, Cochin, Angengo, Tutecorin, 
Kegapatam, Jaffna- pa tam, Col umbo, Point de Gallc, 
Tranquebar, Tanjore,Tritchinopoly, Porto-Novo, Fon- 
dicherry,Sadras, Madras, Masulipatam, Calcutta, Chin- 
surah, Bandel, Chitagong, Macao, and Canton \ and^ 
almost all the Islands of the Malayan Archipelago^ 
which were first conquered by the Portuguese^ The 
greater part of the Portuguese in India are now sub--- 
Jects of The British Empire. The author visited most ' 
of the places above enumerated ;. and in many- of them 
he could not bear of a single copy of the Portuguese 
Scriptures. There is a Portuguese Press at Tranque- 
bar, and another at Vespery near Madras ; and pe- 
cuniary aid only is wanted from Europe to multiply* 
copies, and to circulate them round the coast of Asia. 
The Portuguese Language is certainly a most favoura- 
ble medium for diffusing the^ true religion in the mari- 
time provinces of the East. 
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THE COLLEGES AT GOA. 

Go A will probably remain the theological school to a 
great part of India^ for a long period to come. It is 
of va&t importance tp the interests of Christianity in 
the Ea^t, that this source of instruction should be puri- 
fied. The appointed instrument for effecting this, is 
the Bible. This is « the salt which must be thrown in- 
to the fountain to heal the waters." There are upwards 
of three thousand Priests belonging to Goa> who are 
resident at the place, or stationed with their cures at a 
distance. Let us send the Holy Scriptures to illumin- 
ate the Priests of Goa. It was distinctly expressed to 
the Author, by several authorities^ that they would 
gladly receive copies of the Latin and Portuguese Vul- 
gate Bible from tlie hands of the English nation. 

THE PERSIANS. 

The Christian Religion flourished vei'y generally in 
Persia till about a. d, ^5 1 ; when, the Persians being 
subdued by the Saracens, Mahomedanism gradually 
acquired the predominance. Constantine the Great, 
addressed a letter to Sapor, King of Persia, which is 
preserved to this day, recomnien ding the Christian 
Churches in hi^ dominions, to his protection ; dnd a 
Bishop from Persia was pi*esent at the Council of Nice 
in A. D. 325. It appears also that there was a transia*' 
tlon of some portion of the Scriptures into the* Persian 
l.anguage at thgu^ period ; for we are informed by 
Chrysostom that, *^ The Persians, having translated the 
doctrines of the Gospel into their own tongue, had 
learned, though barabrians, the true philosophy ;*' and 
it is stated by another author in the following century, 
" That the Hebrew writings were not only translated 
into the Greek, but into the Latin, Ethiopian, Persian^ 
Indian, Armenian^ Scytbian> and Sarmatian Lan- 
guages*"* 

♦ Theodoret, vol ir. p. 555. We have entirely lost aiglrf ^ 
some of these versions in (he bbseuritjof Mahomedftn.cUrkneB& 
n h not even known what Lduigai^s «re Intended bj the Scythianf 
Indtan and Sarmatian. The Christian Ohureh must now retrtce 
Jw rt»p«, tad endeayor to rfccover a knowledge whiA she M 
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In the beautiful homily of Chrysostom on Mary's . 
Memorial, preached about a. 9. 380, in which he 
enumerates those nations, who, in fulfilment of our 
Saviour's prophecy, had << spoken of the deed of Mary 
for a memorial of her," he mentions the Persians first, 
and, the Isles of Britain last. << The Persians, Indians, 
Scythians, Thracians, Sarmatians, the rac^ of the 
Moors, and the inhabitants of the British Isles^ cele- 
brate a deed performed in a private family in Judea by 
a woman that had been a sinner.*'* He alludes to her 
pouring an alabaster box of spikenard on the head of 
Christ, thereby acknowledging him, while yet upon 
eartlif as God's anointed King, and embalming his 
body, (as our Lord himself explained it) in anticipation 
of his burial ; concerning which act of faith and loVe he 
uttered the following prophetic declaration : ^ Verily, I 
say unto you,Wheresoever this Gospel shall be preach- 
ed throughout the whole world, this also that she hath 
done shall be spoken of for a memorial of her,' Mark 
xiv. 9. The Isles of Britsun are now the Jirst to res- 
tore this memorial, and the Gospel which recites it, to 
the Persians as well as to other Mahomedan nations 
who, were to lose it generally, during the great pro- 
phetic period of 1260 years. 

A version of the four Gospels into the Persian Lan- 
guage of a former age remains to this day. It is a 
faithful translation, and seems to have been made imme- 
diately from the Syriac ^t but the dialect and orthogra- 
phy are so ancient as to be scarcely intelligible even at 
Isfahan. The Romish Chutxh has had several Mis- 
sions in the kingdom of Persia for some centuries past.^ 
The Augutinian Mission from Goa commenced in the 
year 1 602, < and was permitted by Sultan Murad . to 
build convents in all parts of the Empire.'^ But they 
went into Persia, as into other countries, not with the 
design of instructing men in the Holy Scriptures, but 
of teaching them the tenets and ceremonies of Ronie. 
To this day, they have not published, under all the ad-! 



• The argament of Chrysostom is thifi, that nothing coidd have 
iven so permanent a celebrity to so private an ocourreaceji but 
ke DiTfaie Word of Him who foretold it 
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vantages of toleration which they edjoyed, a translatiou 
of the Bible, or even of the New Testament^ into the 
Persian Language. 

It is a reproach to Christians) that the only endeavor 
to produce a translation of the Scriptures, into the lan- 
guage of that extensive kingdom should have been 
made by the Persians themselves. The representatives 
of the Christian Churches in Europe, of every denomi- 
nations, may well blush, when they read the following 
authentic relation of an attempt made by a Persian 
King to procure a knowledge of our religion. 

" Towards the close of the year 1740i Nadir Shah 
caused a translation of the four Evangelists to be made 
into Persian. The afl^r was put under the direction 
of Mirza Mehdee, a man of some learning, who, being 
vested with proper authority for the purpose, summon* 
ed several Armenian Bishops, and Priests, together 
vrhh divers Missionaries of the Romish Church, and 
Persian Mullahs to meet him at Isfahan. As to the 
latter, the Mahomedan Priests, they could not be gain^ 
ers, since ^he change of religion, if any, was to be in 
prej udice of Mahomedanism. Besides, Nadir's conduct 
towards them had been severe, to an extreme and un- 
precedented degree ; many of them therefore gave 
Mirza Melidee large bribes to excuse their absence. 
Among th)b Christians summoned on this occasion, only 
one Romish Priest, a native of Persia, was a suiHcient 
master of the language to enter upon a work of so criti- 
cal a nature. As to the Armenian Christians, although 
they are born subjects to Persia, and intermixed with 
the inhabitants, yet there are very few of them who un- 
derstand the language fundamentally. Xt was natural 
to expect, that Mirza Mehdee, and the Persian Mul- 
lahs, would be more solicitous to please Nadir, and to 
support the credit of Mahomedanism, than to divest 
themselves of prejudices and become masters of so im- 
portant a subject. This translation was dressed up 
with all the glosses which the fables of the Koran could 
warrant. Their chief guide was sn ancient Arabic 
and Persian translation. Father de Vignes, a Rom- 
ish Priest, was also employed in this work, in which he 
made use of the Vulgate edition. Thcy^gr^ J^ut six 
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mooths in completing^ this translation, and transcribing^ 
seyeral fair copies of it. 

<* In May following^ Mirza Mehdee with the Persian 
Mullahs and some of the Christian Priests set out 
from Isfahan for the Persian Court* which was then 
held in encampment near Teheran. Nadir received 
them with some marks of civility, and had a cursory 
view of the performance. Some part of it was read 
to him ; on which occasion he made several ludicrous 
remarks on the mysterious parts of the Christian Re* 
ligion ; at the same time he laughed at the Jews, and 
turned Mahomed and Ali equally into ridicule.'' And 
after some expressions of levity, intimating that he 
could himsetf make a better religion, than any that had 
yet been produced, * he dismissed these churchmen 
and translators with some small presents, not equal in 
value to the expense of the journey.'* 

This version of the Gospels, prepared by command 
of Nadir Shah, is probably the same with that which is 
sometimes found in the hands of the Armenian Priests 
in India. A copy was lately shewn to an Oriental scho- 
lar in Bengal, who observed, *> that if this was the samei 
he did not wonder, at Nadir's contempt of it.' 

The number of natives already professing Christian- 
ity in Persia, and who are prepared to receive a trans- 
lation of the Scriptures, is very considerable. They 
consist of four or five classes, viz. the Georgian, the 
Armenian, the Neistorian, the Jacobite, and the Rom- 
ish Christians. The GeorgianM have the bible in the 
Georgian Language, which was printed at Moscow in 
1743 ; but the language is not so generally cultivated 
among the higher ranks as the Persian. It probably 
bears the same relation to the Persian, which the 
Welsh does to the English. The jirmeniana Jiave a 
version of the Bible in their own proper tongue, but 
the copies are few in number. The JVcBtorian and «/a- 
cobite Christians use the Syriac Bible : but it is yet 
more rare than the Armenian. There are^ besides, 
multitudes of Jews m Persia, who as well as these dif- 
ferent classes of Christians, commonly speak the ver- 
nacular language of the country. 



' Hanway'B Travels. 
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The Persian Language is known far beyond the lim- 
its of Persia proper. It is spoken at all the Mussul- 
man Courts in India, and is the usual language of ju- 
dical proceedings under the British Government in 
Hindostan. It is next in importance to the Arabic and 
Chinese, in regard to the extent of territory through 
which it is spoken, being generally understood from 
Calcutta to l)amascuft« 

Here then is a language, spoken over nearly one 
quarter of the globe, the proper tongue of a great king*' 
dom» in which an attempt has already been made by 
roy^ authority to obtain a translation of the Christian 
Scriptures ; and where there are, at a low computa^ 
tion, two hundred thousand Christians ready to receive 
them. Many of the Persians themselves would 
read the Bible with avidity, if presented to then* 
in an inviting form. The cause of the little jealousy of 
Christianity in Persia, compared with that which is 
found in other Mahomedan States, is to be ascribed to 
^ese two circumstances ; first, That Christianity has 
always existed in Persia ; the Christian natives form-* 
ing a considerable part of the population ; and second* 
ly. That the Persians themselves profess so lax a sys* 
tern of Islamism that they have been accounted by 
some Mussulmans a kind of heretics. 

It will form an epoch in the history of Persia, when 
a version of the Old and New Testaments shall begin 
to be known generally in that country. But the narra- 
tive of Nadir Shah's attempt sufficiently proves that no 
ordinary scholar is qualified to undertake it. The 
author of such a translation must be a peifect master 
of the Arabic Language, the mother of the Persic, and 
familiar with the popular and classical Persian. H© 
must, moreover, have access to the Scriptures in their 
original tongues. Such a person, we think, has been 
found in Sab at of Arabia, who is accounted by com- 
petent judges, < to be the first Arabic scholar of the 
age.'* He has been employed for nearly four yedrai 
past in translating the Scriptures into the Persian and 
Arabic Languages, in conjunction with Mirza Fitrut of 

• See Report rf TranslatioTu by Key. Hemy Martyn, herejl^ 
ter quoted. 
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l>ucknow, and other learned natives. Mirza is him- 
self a Persian by descent, and a man of liberal learning 
among his countrymen. He visited England some 
years ago, and was afterwards appointed a Persian 
teacher, and translator of the Scriptures in the College 
of Fort William. These versions by Sabat and Mir- 
za, are conducted under the superintendance of the 
Rev. Henry Martyn, who is himself an Arabic and 
Persian scholar, and skilled in the original tongues of 
the Sacred Scriptures. He is a chaplain to the Hon- 
orable the East India Company, and is now stationed at 
Cawnpore in Bengal where his learned coadjutors also 
reside. The Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke, 
translated by Sabat into the Persian Language, have 
already been printed : and 800 copies are stated in the 
Report, dated May 1810, to have been deposited in 
the BiBLioTHECA BiBLiCA, at Calcutta, for sale. 

THE ARABIANS. 

Arabia was the country in which St. Paul iirst 
opened his heavenly ministry. << When it pleased 
•God," saiththat Apostle, *^ who called me by his grace, 
to reveal his Son in me, that I might preach him among 
the heathen ; immediately I conferred not with flesh 
and blood ; neither went I up to Jerusalem, but I went 
into Arabia," Gal.i. 17. Christianity flourished ve- 
ry extensively in Arabia, during the first centuries. 
History informs us, that << the disciples of Christ had 
£lled its provinces with the Churches of God ;*** and 
frequent mention is made, in the early monuments, of 
the Bishops of Arabia.! This early influence of the 
Gospel in that region might be expected ; for Arabia 
adjoins Palestine ; and the climate of the country, and 
the manners and customs of the people, are nearly the 
same. 

There are some circumstances which retnarkably 
distinguish Arabia ; a recollection of which, in con- 
nection with* others, ought now to draw our attention 

• Procopi9U8 Gaz. Ea. xi, 14. 

f See them enumerated in Beveridgc's Canones ConcUiorum. 
The Bishop of JSusorah was present at the GoanGH of Antkx^ ia 
A. B. 2<i9. 
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to it. Arabia was inhabited by the first generations of 
men. There it pleased the Creator first to reveal 
himself to his creatures, and in its vicinity the Son of 
God assumed the human nature. In Arabia, the facul- 
ties of the human mind attain to as high a degree of 
strength and vigor, even at this day,* as in any other 
country in the world ; and the symmetry and beauty of 
the human person in Arabia are not surpassed by any 
other portion of the human race.f 

Arabia is also remarkable on another account. It 
was the theatre of the grand defection from Christiani- 
ty, by the Mahomedan delusion, which was to extend 
to " a third part of men." This predicted apostasy 
was to be eflfecttd, not by returning to Paganism, but 
by a corruption of Christianity ; that is, by admitting 
some part of the former revelation of God, and pre- 
tending to a new revelation. The delusion itself is aptly 
compared in the prophecy concerning it, to " smoke 
issuing from the bottomless pit ;" and its great extent 
is expressed by its « darkening the sun and the air.**\ 
And since this defection was to be produced by a cor- 
ruption of revealed Truth, it was necessary that the 
Scrifitnres should be first corrupted ; for where the 
genuine Scriptures are in the handa of men, there is 

• See letter from the Rev. Henry Martyn, concerning Sabat 
" At intervals I read Persian Poetry with ^irza, and the K&ran 
with Sahat. These Orientals, with him whom I translate the 
Scriptures, requires me to point out the connexion between every 
two sentences, which is often more tlian I can do. It is curious 
how accuratelpr they observe all the rules of writing. Sabat, though 
a real Christian, has not lost a jot of his Arabian notions of su- 
periority. He looks upon Europeans as Mushrooms ; and seems 
to regard my pretensions to any learning, as we should regard 
those of a savag;e or an ape." JV. B. Mr. Martyn was Senior 
Wrangler, or first Mathematician of his jnear, at Cambridge, 'h 
IBOl ; and he had now been two years in society with Sabat. 

f An intelligent Arabian, who had seen the English in Indi«> 
observed to the Author, that he thought the minds of the English 
far superior to their persons. It seemed to liim, that there was 
nothing Btrikin|^ or noble in the English countenance, compared 
with the dignity and beauty of the Abrabians; that the faces 
were in general flat and torpid, and the eyes wit|)out fire. The 
Author informed him, that the English were composed of diner- 
ent nations, and most of these from cold and northern climates : 
that hence there was a great diversitv in their appearance, some 
being of very ordinary aspect, and others of a dignity and beauty 
which even aa Arabian would admire. He smiled at thia^ wA 
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ger of general infidelity. Accordingly^ this prepara* 
tiye for the great Imposture took place in the fifth and 
sixth centuries. During that period, corrupt and 
apocryphal gospels prevailed so generally in Ara-* 
bia^ and the neighboring regions, that it is even doubt- 
ful whether M^^onried himself ever saw a genuine, copy 
of the New Testament. It has been argued by learn- 
ed men, from the internal evidence of his composidon, 
tliat he did not. . But now even the apocryphal gospels 
have vanished from view, by the liong prevalence of the 
Koran. 

But the duration of this delusion was to have a limit. 
<* The smoke was to darken the sun and the ?kir" only 
for a definite period ; namely, 1 260 years. This pe- 
riod is expressed in prophetic Scripture in a three* 
/bid £orm of words to evince its certainty. 

1 " The Hq^y City shall they tread under hoi/orty 
end two montAsj'f Rev. xi. 2. This marks the period 
of the Mahomedan power. The same expression is 
applied afterwards to the duration of the Papal power. 
The depression of the true Faith was of course to last 
the same time ; as expressed in the two following sen- 
tences. 

2. " The Witnesses (for the true Faith) shall pro- 
phesy a thouaand two hundred and three score miysy 
clothed in sackloth,"t Rev. xi. 3. 

3. «' The Woman (or Church of Christ) fled into 
the wilderness, and was nourished for a Pime^ timesy and 
half a timey'*i Rev. xii. 14. 

This last expression, « a time, times, and half a 
time,'* is also used by the prophet Daniel^ who fore- 
tels the same events, to mark the period when God 
shall have accomplished to scatter the powers of the 
holy people," and shall terminate his indignation against 
laraely Dan. xii. 7, 

observed that it vas not likely that the Deity woold select so re»< 
mote, and cold a region of his globe for \he perfection of man. 
• A day for a year ; 
42 months»43 xd0»-1260 days . . »:1260 years. 

f A day for a year ; 1260 days' =1260 years. 

^ A time, times, and half a time=»a^ 

year, two years and half of a year t a=1260 years. 
»forty-two monthsas 1260 days J 
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It is very well known in the East at what time Ma- 
homed appeared. Let the Mahomedan then be inform- 
ed, that he is to count 1260 years from the Hejirah, 
and then expect the fulfilment of a remarkable Prophe- 
cy, made by Christ, whom the .Koran acknowledges to 
be « a true Prophet." ^Let him be informed explicitly, 
that the reign ofJVIohQjTfiedanism will then have an end. 
And if he be unwilling to believe this, ask him if he 
does not already perceive the rf(?c/e«e of .Mahomedan- 
ism. If he be ignorapt of this, fact, inform him of the 
history of events. Instruct him, that the corruption of 
Christianity in the West by the Pope,- was coeval with 
the corruption of Christianity in the East by Ma- 
homed ; that the . decline of both these powers is, at 
this time,, equally advanced ; and that the fall of both is 
to be contemporaneous. If he be ignorant of the de- 
cline of Papal Rome, the Roman Catholic in the East 
will declare it to him. 

Is there any man, calling himself a Christian, vho 
thinks that these prophecies are dubious ? If it be true 
that God hath, at any time, revealed himself to man, 
they are most certain. The Authdr would here observe, 
that the inattention of men in general to the fulfilment 
of the Divine predictions, does not proceed so common- 
ly fnom principles of infidelity, as from ignorance of 
yac;«,— pure ignorance of historical. facts. There are 
men of liberal education in England, who are more 
ignorant of the history of the world, ancient and modern, 
in connexion iinth the revelation of God) than soni^ 
Hindoos and Arabians, whom we know in thie East, who 
have not been Christians above a few years. Our 
Saviour reprehended this neglect of « the word spoken 
from heaven,* in these words : < Ye can discern the face 
of the sky and of the earth, but how it is that ye cannot 
discern this time V Luke xii. 56. 

The Author has noticed the foregoing circumstan- 
ces in connexion with Arabia, to illustrate the import- 
ance of preparing a version of the Scriptures for that 
country, at the. present era. But the Arabic language 
hath gone forth far beyond the bounds of Arabia, apd is 
known to almost « a third part of men', in the East. The 
.Koran has consecrated il in the eyes of millions, in cen- 
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tral Asiai an the continent of Africa, and in the isles of 
the Indian Ocean« 

A version of the whole Bible in Arabic has come 
down to us: but it is now mitiquatedt like the Per- 
sian, both in dialect and orthography. It does not ap* 
pear that any composition in a living language, of a 
higher date than about five hundred years^ can be of 
popular usej unless we learn it from our infancy. The 
language of-x>ur own Scriptures becomes now peculiar 
in many respects, and distinct fromthe popular speech. 
It is supposed that the Arabic Translation is upwards 
of a thousand years old. Had there been no interrup- 
tion in the profession of Christianity* in Arabia, the 
ancient Translation might pK>3sibiy have sufficed : in 
like manner as the Hebrew is still understood by the 
Jews, and the Syriac by the Syrian Christians. But 
when a new religion is to be proposed to a people, we 
Hiust use^he most dignified medium, and present it in 
the language which is in popular use. The present 
Arabic Translation in the Polyglot is perfectly intelligi- 
ble to those who will Study-it with a lexicon ; but we' 
certainly cannot offer it at this time as conveying the 
meaning of the Christian Scriptures to ^he Land of Ye- 
men, or Arabia the Happy. 

Soon after Sabat, the Arabian, had been converted to 
Christianity,* the object which chiefly occupied his 
thoughts, was a translation of the Scriptures for his 
native country. He himself could easily read and un- 
derstand the existing translation, for he is a Jearned' 
man, and acquainted radically with every dialect of the 
language ; and it was by means of that translation that 
he himself became a Christian,! but he says he should 
be ashamed to offer the Bible to his countrymen in its^ 

* See account of his conversion in the •* Star in the East," at 
the end of this volume. 

f The copy of the New Testament, which fell into the hands 
. of Sabat, was one of the edition published in 1727, by " the 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge," revised by Solomon' 
Negri. An investment of these Arabic Testaments, was sent 
about 1759, to the Society's Missionaries in Calcutta, who circulat>- 
ed them through different provinces. ^The following is a well at- 
tested fact : They sent some copies to the Mahomedan Priests at 
Delhi, who "requested that the siippl)^ might be continued." See 
Proceedings of the Society of that period. 
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present form ; such a yeruon would neither be ac- 
ceptable to the learned, nor intelligible to the unlearned. 

This noble Ai*abian has been now three years^ or 
more, employed in translating the Scriptures into the 
Arabic I^anguage> with the aid of other Learned Asiatics, 
under the superintendance of the Rev. H. Martyn* who 
has himself been long a student of the Arabic Tongue. 
Mr« Martyn has lately stated their reasons for under- 
taking a new translation, which the Author will here 
subjoin, in deference to the learned at iiomey who may 
think some further explanation necessary. 

< or the Arabic version of the Polyglot, the late pro- 
fessor Carlyle, in his copy of Proposals for printing a 
new edition of it, speaks in the highest terms, and ob- 
serves, that it was used both by Jews and Christians as 
a faithful and elegant representation of their respective 
books of faith. But even supposing that both Jews 
and Christians are satisfied with the translation, no one, 
who has had an opportunity of observing the degraded 
state of these people in the East, would admit them as 
competent judges of the Arabic. The professor has 
adduced* in favor of the version in question, the opin- 
ions of Erpenius, Gabriel Sionita, and Pocock, names of 
high consideration in Arabic learning, particularly the 
last. It is certsun, however, that such of the Mahome- 
dans as have seen this version, think very differently of 
it. If we would invite the fastidious Mussulman to re- 
view the sacred law which he supposes abrogated} let 
us not neglect our present opportunities ; but, with 
such an instrument as Sabat in our possession, let us 
attempt at least, to send forth the Scriptures in a style 
which shall command respect, even in Nujed and 
Hejaz.* 

Mr. Martyn adverts to the new edition of the Poly- 
glot translation, now publishing in England, under the 
patronage of the Bishop of Durham, and highly com- 
mends the design. «' We rejoice,** writes he, '« to hear 
that the old Polyglot is going forth at last in a new 
dress. It may be useful to some in Asia, as it was to 
Sabat.*' And, in regard to the extent of country 
through which the ArSnc is spoken, he observes, that 
the Arabic translation is of more importance than one 
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{burth of all the translations now in hand. << We will 
begin," says he, « to preach to Arabia, Syria, Persiai 
Tartary, part of India and of China, half of Africa, all 
the sea-coast of the Mediterranean and Turkey ; and 
oae t<Higue shall suffice for them all." 

The proposal for publishing the Arabic Bible has al« 
ready met with a very liberal patronage in India. It is 
intended to publish an edition of the New Testament) 
m a splendid form« for the use of the chief men in 
Arabia and Persia, resembling; as nearly as possible^ 
their own beautiful writing. The Universities, and 
Uterary bodies in Europe, will, no doubt, be disposed 
to subscribe for some copies of this truly classical 
Work. It is stated in the last accounts, dated May 
1810, that the translation of the New Testament was 
expected to be finished by the end of the year 1811. 

THE ARABIC SCHOOL FOR THE TRANS- 
^ LATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

♦]Se Rev. Henry Martyn, B. D. Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge, went out to India about five years 
^o. His qualifications for the general superintend* 
ance of scriptural translation, are truly respectable* 
After acquiring the highest academical honours in sci- 
ence and a just celebrity for classical knowledge, he 
devoted himself to the acquirement of the Arabic and 
Hindostanee Languages. His mind was strongly im- 
pressed, at an early period, with the duty and import 
tance of communicating the revealed Religion to hea- 
then nations. He had a spirit to follow the steps of 
Swartz and Brainerd, and preach to the natives in th^ 
woods ; but his peculiar qualifications, as a criUcSL 
scholar, have fixed him to the department of translation. 
He had not been long in Bengal before he was joined 
by Sabat and Mirza, and other learned natives ; so 
that they now form an Arabic 9chool^ from which it ia 
not pretended that there is any appeal in India.* 

* As Mr. Martrn and his associates at Cawnpore constitute the 
Arabic School in India, for the translation of the Scriptures ; ' so 
Dr. Career, and the Missionaries at Serampore, compose the 
Shanscrit School. See two Memoirs lately published, and the. 
Froeeedings of the B^tist Society, published annually. 
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. Mr, Martyn's own proper department is the Hindos- 
tanee Language. Soon after his arrival, be translated 
the Liturgy of the Church of England into that tongue; 
being the fir«t who introduced the Church Service to 
our native subjects in Bengal. He found that many of 
the wives of the English soldiers were Hiudostanee 
women professing Christianity^ but wha did not under- 
stand the English Language, and being- desirous to 
discharge faithfully the duties of his clerical office, he 
thought it proper to attempt such a translation. Af- 
t«r reading prayers tothe soldiers in Englishr he reads 
Hindostanee prayers to their wives, and to other na- 
tives. This original work, having received repeated 
revision and amendment, is esteemed by competent 
judges to be a perspicuous and faithful version of the 
sublime original. He also translated, about the same 
time, the Parables and parabolic speeches, or apoph- 
thegms) of our Saviour, into the same language, with 
an explanation subjoined to each* ^^ 

But the grand work which has chiefly engapRph^ 
attention of this Oriental Scholar, during the last four 
years, is his Translation of the whole Bible into the 
Hindostanee Language. It has been often acknow- 
ledged, that a version of the Scriptures into what is just- 
ly called « the grand popular language of Hindostan," 
would be the most generally useful in India. Mr. 
Marty n is in no haste to print any part of his Work, 
being desirous that it should be first revised and ap- 
proved by the best scholars. His chief difficulty is in 
settling the orthography of the language, and in as- 
certaining what proportion of words ought to be ad- 
fitted from the Persian and Arabic fountains ; for the 
indostanee is yet in its in^cy, as a written and gram- 
atical tongue ; and it is probable, that Mr. Martyn's 
Work will contribute much to fix its standard. To 
evince the care and accuracy which he proposes to 
himself in this Translation, it will be proper to subjoin 
his last official Report on Uie subjea, dated December, 
1809. 

« The Hind ostanee New Testament hasbeen finished 
some time^ and submitted to the inspection of a varie- 
ty of persons in different parts of the country; but 
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-the opinions formed of the work have not hitherto ap- 
peared to justify its publication. I am perfectly con- 
vinced of the inutility of attempting to please all ; yet 
I thought it better to withhold from the Press what 
longer experience, and the possession of more e£Eicient 
instruments might enable me to send forth, in a form 
more calculated ta. give general satisfaction. The 
person, whose assistance I was most anxious to obtain, 
has once more joined me ; and I am now willing 
to hope that the Word of God may be presented to 
the nadve of India, so as to be intelligible to the gen- 
erality of readers. The grammar of the language is 
nearly fixed by Mr. Gilchrist's learned and useful la- 
bors ; but it is still difficult to write in it with a veiw 
to general utility. For the higher Mahomedans awd 
men of learning will hardly peruse, with satisfaction, a 
book in which the Persian has not lent its aid to adorn 
the style. To the rest, a larger proportion of Hindoo 
is more acceptable. The difficulty of ascertaining the 
point equally removed from either extreme, would be 
considerably lessened, were there any prose com- 
positions in the language, of acknowledged purity. 
But unfortunately no such standard exists ; no works 
of any description have been found but poems. Late- 
ly some translations in Hindostanee prose have issued 
from the College of Fort William ; but as they have 
not yet stood the test oftime, and are very little known 
in the country, they could not be safely referred to as 
a standard. Thus I have been left to the guidance of 
«iy own judgment far more than I could have wished." 

In regard to the Arabic and Persian Translations, 
both of which Mr. Martyn superintends, as well as the 
Hindostanee, he thus writes : 

"In the Persian and Arabic Translations there are 
happily no such difficulties. The valuable qualities of 
our Christian Broiher, Nathaniel Sabat, render this 
part of the work comparatively easy. As he is, I trust, 
a serious Christian, the study of the Word of Gc d, and 
the translations of it, are of cou»'se a matter of choice 
with hinx, and a rigid adherence to the original a point 
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of duty.* As a scholar, his acquirements are very con- 
fiiderabk. He was educated under the care of the 
most learned man in Bagdad ; and having continued to 
exercise himself in composition, he has acquired in con- 
sequence a critical acumen, and great command of 
words. Hb ill state of health renders it impossible to 
say exactly when the Work he has undertaken will be 
finished ; but if nothing untoward should happen to in- 
terrupt us, you may expect the New Testament In the 
three langaages> in the course of two years." 

THE JEWS. 

THBaE are three remarkable prophecies concerning 
the Jews. 

1. << The children of Israel shall abide many days 
without a King, and without a Prince, and without n 
SsK:ri{ice,and without an Image, and without an Ephod, 
and without Teraphim," Hos. iii. 4. 

2. << The Lord shall scatter thee among all people, 
from the one end of the earth even unto the other," 
Deut. xxix. 64 ; and yet, « the people shall dwell 
alonO) and shall not be reckoned amongst the nations," 
Num. xxiii. 9. 

3. << Thou shalt become an astonishment, a proverb, 
and a bye-word among all the nations whither the Lord 
shall lead thee. Among these nations shalt thou find 
no ease, neidier shall the sole of thy foot have rest,*' 
Deut. xxviii. 37, 65. 

The first of these prophecies is very remarkable ; 
for whoever heard of a nation « abiding many days" 
without its civil and religious polity, and surviving its 
political existence ? The very assertion seems to in- 
volve an absurdity. Did the Egyptians, Chaldeans, 

* The solicitude of these translators to infase the true mean- 
ing of the original into then" versions^ and not to trust entirely to 
the English Trandation, will appear from die following observa- 
tions of Mr. Marlon in his last letter. *' The JPacUms ire must 
leave till the end of the New Testament, for this solid reason, 
that I do not understand a considerable portion of that book. 
Much of the present Translation is cectainly unintelligible. It ap- 
pears to me, that the two Royal Authors have suffered more 
from the plebian touch of theu* interpreters, than even the Pro- 
phets, or an;^ others but Job. Hebrew has been of late my oon- 
fltant meditation." ( .^.^^ii^ 
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Greeks^ or Romans survive their civil and religious 
polity? 

The second prediction is not less singular than the 
former ; for if the Je^o were to be received among the 
nations of the earth, wny should they not <^ be reckoned 
with the nations?" Would any man, in a remote age, 
venture to foretel that there was a certain nation, which, 
in the ages to come^^ould be received and tolerated by- 
ail other nations, merely to be persecuted ?* 

But the third prophecy is such as must afford a con- 
templation to Infidelity, to the end of time. The Jews 
were to become << an astonishment, and a proverb, and 
a bye-word among all nations," because the^ shed the 
blood of the Saviour of the world. Nowit is not sur- 
prising that Christians should reproach them for such 
a crime. But how should we expect that they would 
be « trodden down of the heathen world," who never 
heard of such a Saviour ? Behold the Hindoo, at this 
day, punishing the Jew without knowing the crime of 
which he has been guilty ! ' • 

These three prophecies have been manifestly fulfil- 
led ; and if we, had no other evidence, this is sufficient 
to prove ^ that there is a God^ and tliat he hath made 
a revelation to man." 

There is a fourth prophecy concernii^ this people, 
which will shortly be accomplished. The Prophet 
Hosea, after foretelling that the children of Israel 
should abide many days without a King, adds these 
^ords : << Afterward shall they return, and seek the 

• To tbis day the Jews ** are not reckoned" with the English 
nation. The prophetical record influenced the last parliamentary 
proceeding respecting them. la 1753, a Bill was passed to na- 
turalize the Jews; but after a few months it was repealed, the 
TOi'ce of the people demanded that the devoted nation should " not 
be reckoned witli them." So true it is that our last iiatioiiftl de- 
liberation concerning this |>eople was influenced by the anwent 
prophecy. The timvihas now come when Parliament may re- 
store to the Jews the franchise of a fellow creature, without contra- 
vening the Divine decrees. It is prophesied agaii., Or' '^.ael 
shall return to the Lord their God," and that the period of this 
event is not far remote. In obedience then to ihe tlictatc oJt' this 
prophecy, let our Christian nation proceed, without dcli.y, to take 
awav the reproach of the Jewish people ; and announce the act 
In the most public and solemn manner, as an example to the rest 
of the world. 
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Lord their God, and David their King ; and shall feat 
the Lord and his goodness in the latter days," Hosea 
iii. 5. 

The question, which is now in the mouth of every 
Christian, is that which was asklil in the vision of the 
prophet Daniel on the same subject ; ^< Howiong shall 
it be to the end of these wonders V Dan. xu. ^. When 
shall the " indignation against th# holy people be ac- 
complished ?" Dan. xi. 3 1 ; that they may " return and 
seek the Lord their God, and David their king." 

To Daniel the Prophet, and to John the Evangelist, 
was given a revelation of the great events of the gene- 
ral Church* to the end of time. Daniel foretels that the 
Christian Church shall be oppressed by the persecut- 
ing powers for (< a time, times, and the dividing of a 
time,** Dan. vii. 25. The same period he assigns for 
the accomplishment of the indignation against the holy 
people Israel. " One said, how long shall it be to the 
end of these wonders? And I heard the man clothed in 
linen^v^hich wasflpon the waters of the river, when he 
held up his right hand and his left hand unto heaven, 
and sware by him that liveth for ever, that it shall be for 
a TIME, TIMES and a half ; and when he shall have 
accomplished to scatter the power of the holy people^ 
all these thi%s shall be fulfilled," Dan. xii. 7. Now 
the same form of words is used in the Revelation of St 
John, to express the duration of the Papal and Mahpme- 
dan powers. Oppressed by them, the Church of Christ 
was to remain desolate in the wilderness,, "for a time, 
TIMES, and HALF of a time," Rev. xii. 14. Every one, 
who is erudite in sacred prophecy, will understand that 
this great period of Daniel and St. John commences at 
(he same era, namely, the rise of the persecuting pow- 
ers ; and that its duration is 1 260 years.* 

Here then are three great events hastening to their 
period ; the extinction of the Papal dominion ; the sub- 
version of the Mahomedan power ; and " the accom- 
plishment of the Divine indignation against the holy 

* See this period explained in Smith's Dissertation on the Pro- 
phecies, relative to Antichrist, and the Last Times, p. 101 i 
jiwt published by Samuel T. Armstrong, Cornhill, Boston. 
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people,*' or the return of the people of Israel « to seek 
the Lord their God, and David their King." 

Our blessed Saviour has not left an event of this im- 
portance without notice. ** The Jews,*' saith he, 
" shall be led away captive into all nations ; and Jeru- 
salem shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the 
times of the Gentiles be fulfilled," Luke xxi. 24. What 
thes€i0 times of the Gentiles" are, our Lord has ex- 
plained in his subsequent Revelation to St. John. " The 
court which is without the temple is given unto the 
Gentiles ; and the holy city shall they tread under foot 
FORTY and TWO ^NTHs ;'* or, in prophetical lan- 
guage, at a day for^ year, 1260 years. Rev. xi. 2. 

The apostle Paul hath also recorded this event. " I 
"would not, brethren, that ye should be ignorant of this 
mystery, that blindness, in part, is happened to Israel, 
until the fulness of the Gentiles be come in ; and so all 
Israel shall be saved," Rom. xi. 25. The fulness of 
time for the conversion of the Gentiles will be come in, 
when the Mahomedan and Papal obstructions are re- 
moved. Such events as the fall of the Pope in the 
West, and of Mahomed in the East, both of whom 
persecuted the Jews to death, will probably be the 
means of awakening the Jews to consider the evidences 
of that religion which predicted the rise and fall 
of both. 

But the grand prophfecy of the apostle Paul on this 
subject, is that which respects the consequence of t^e 
conversion of the Jews. " The receiving of the Jews," 
saith he, « What shall it be to the world, but life from 
THE DEAD ?" Rom. xL 15. Dispersed as they are in 
all countries, and speaking the languages of all coun- 
tries, they will form a body of preachers ready prepar- 
ed ; and they need only say, *' Behold the Scriptures 
of God, in our possession ; read our history there as 
foretold three thousand years ago, and read the events 
in the annals of nations. We are witnesses to the world 
and the woild to us. Let the whole race of mankind 
unite and examine the fact." " All ye inhabitants of the 
world, and dwellers on the earth, see ye, when the 
Lord lifteth up an ensign on the mountains , and when 
he bloweth n trumpet, hear ye,** Isaiah xviii. S. Thus 
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will their preaching be to the world ^ life from the 

DEAD." 

But if the conversion of Israel is to take place when 
the Papul and Mahomedan powers have fallen, and who 
does not see that theft events are near at hand ? it 
might be expected that some signs of conciliation be- 
tween Jews and Christians would now begin to be visi- 
ble. And is not this the fact ^ Christians in ajfcoun- 
tries begin to consider, that *' the indignation against 
the holy people'* is nearly accomplished. Many events 
declare it. The indignation of man is relaxing. The 
prophecies have been fulfilled l^arding it. The 
GREAT CRIME at Calvary has Veen punished by all 
nations ; and we now hear the words of the Prophet 
addressing us, '' Comfort ye, c6mfort ye my people, 
saith your God ; speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem, 
and CRY unto her, that her warfare is accomplished, 
that her iniquity is pai'doned," Isaiah xl. 1. This is 
the Divine command. And behold christians begin 
now, for the first time, ^^ to speak comfortably to Jeru- 
salem." 

While the author was in the East, the state of the 
Jews who are dispersed in different countries, frequent* 
ly occupied his thoughts. He had heaixl that they ex- 
isted in distinct colonies in certain parts of India ; that 
some of them had arrived long before the Christian 
Era, and had remained in the midst of the Hindoos, to 
tiiis time a distinct and separate people, persecuted by 
the native princes, from age to age, and yet not de* 
stroked ; " burning, like the biish of Moses, and not 
consumed ;** and he had a strong desire " to turn aside 
and see this great sight." His mind was in^ressed 
with the conviction that their preservation, in such a 
variety of regions, and under such a diversity of cir- 
cumstances, could be only effected by the interposition 
of the Divine Providence, which reserved them, thus 
distinct, for some special and important purpose. 
And since the period of time for the accomplishment of 
this purpose was considered by many to be fast ap. 
proaching, he wished to hear the sentiments of the 
Jews from their own lips, and to learn their actual im- 
pressions, as to their present circumstances and future 
Sopes. 
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In his Memorial respecting the Syrian Ghristiansi 
presented to Marquis Weliesley^ the Author also no- 
ticed^the existence of an ancient colony of Jews on the 
coast of Malabar, particularly at Qpchin ; and as this 
place had recently become a part ^^he British Em- 
pire^ by conquests from the Du1^,Krd William Ben- 
tinckf then Governor of Madras, who had received let- 
ters from the Supreme Government, was pleased to 
direct the civil officer, who had charge of the depart- 
ment of Cochin, to afford him every aid in the prosecu- 
tion of his Researches. His first tour to Cochin was in 
November 1806, and he remained in the country till 
February ] 807. He again vi8i^% in 1 80&. He half 
only room, in this present \S^k, to introduce few# 
notes^ from his Journal. 

« CocMriyFeb. 4, 180r. 
*' I have been now in Cochin, or its vicinity, for up- ^ 
wards of two months, and have got well acquainted with 
the Jews. They do not live in the city of Cochin, but 
in a town about a mile distant from it, called Jews' 
Town. It is almost wholly inhabited by the Jews, who 
have two respectable synagogues. Among them are 
some very intelligent men, who are not ignorant of the 
present history of nations. There are also Jews here 
from remote parts of Asia, so that this is the fountain 
of intelligence concerning that people in the East; 
there being constant communication by ships with the 
Hed Sea, the Persian Gulph, and the mouths of the 
Indus. The resident Jews are divided into two clas- 
ses called the Jerusalem or White Jews ; and the an- 
cient or Black Jews. The White Jews reside at this 
place. The black Jews have also a Synagogue here ; 
but the great body of that tribe inhabit towns in the in- 
terior of the province. I have now seen most of both 
classes. My enquiries referred chiefly to their anti- 
quity, their manuscripts, and their sentiments concern- 
ing the present state of their nation." 

THE JERUSALEM OR WHITE JEWS. 

"On my enquiry into the antiquity of the White 
JewS) they first delivered to me a narrative, in the He- 
M2 
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brew Language, of their arrival in India, which has been 
handed down to them from their fathers ; and then ex- 
hibited their ancient brass Plate, containing their char- 
ter and freedom 9^ residence, given by a King of Mala- 
bar. The follow||g is the narrative of the events re- 
lating to their fim^Mival. 

< « After the secona Temple was destroyed, (which 
may God speedily rebuild !) our fsithers, dreading the 
Conqueror's wrath, departed from Jerusalem, a nu- 
merous body of men, women, priests and Levites, and 
came into this land. There were among them men of 
repute for learning^ ggid wisdom ; and God gave the 
^people favor in the%tt|t of the King* who at that time 
• reigiMd here, and he^anted them a place to dwell ini 
called Cranganor. He allowed them a patriarchal 
jurisdiction within the district, with certain privileges 
of nobility ; and the Royal Grant was engraved accord- 
f ing to the custom of those days, on a plate of brass. 
This was done in the year from the creation of the 
world 4250 (a. d. 490 ;) and this plate of brass we still 
have in possession. Our forefathers continued at 
Cranganor for about a thousand years, and the number 
of Heads wljo governed were seventy-two. Soon after 
our settlement, other Jews followed us from Judea; 
and among these came that man of great wisdom, Rabbi 
Samuel, a Levite of Jerusalem, with his son, Rabbi 
Jehuda Levite. They brought with them the silver 
TRUMPETS, made use of at the time of the Jubilee, 
which were saved when the second temple was de- 
stroyed ; and we have heard from our fathers, that 
there were engraven upon those trumpets tlie letters 
of the ineffable Name-* There joined us also from 
Sjiaiuy and other places, from time to time, certain 
tribes of Jews, who had heard of our prosperity. But 
at last, discord arising among ourselves, one of our 
Chiefs called to his assistance an Indian King, who 
came upon us with a great army, destroyed our houses, 

* This circumstance of the Jubilee Trumpets is to he found ii 
• a similar account of the Jews of Malabar, published in the ' His- 
tory of the worfc9 of the Learned/ for March 1699. It is no* 
necessary to suppose that these trumpets belonged to the Temple ; 
(or it is well known, that in every coonderab^e town in Judea 
U^ere were Jubilee Trumpets. 
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palaces, and strong holds, dispossessed us of Ct^ga* 
nor, killed part of us, and carried part into captivitjr. 
Bf these massacres we were reduced to a small num- 
ber. Some of the exiles came and dwelt at Cochin, 
where we have remained ever since, suffering great 
changes from time to time. There are amongst us 
some of the children of Israel, (Beni-Ismgl) who came 
from the country of Ashkenaz, from £^pt,from Tsoba 
and other places, besides those who formerly inhabited 
this country.*' * 

< The native annals of Malabar confirm the foregoing 
account in the principal circumstances, as do the Ma- 
homedan histories of the latter ages ; for the Mahome- 
dans have been settled here in great numbers since the 
eighth century. 

* The desoladon of Cranganor the Jews describe as 
being like the desolation of Jerusalem in miniature. 
They were first received into the country with some 
favor and confidence^ agreeably to the tenor of the 
general prophecy concerning the Jews ; for no coun- 
try was to reject them ; and after they had obtained 
some wealth, and attracted the notice of men, they are 
precipitated to the lowest abyss of human suffering and 
reproach. The recital of the sufferings of the Jews 
at Cranganor resembles much that of the Jews at Jeru- 
salem, as given by Josephus. 

* I now requested they would shew me their brass 
plate. . Having been given by a native King, it is writ- 
ten, of course, in the il/a/fl^anc language and charac- 
ter ; and is now so old that it cannot be well under- 
stood. The Jews preserve a Hebrew translation of it, 
which they presented to me : but the Hebrew itself is 
very difficult, and they do not agree among themselves, 
as to the meaning of some words. I have employed, 
by their permission, an engraver at Cochin, to execute 
a fac -simile of the original plate on copper.* This 
ancient document begins in the following manner, ac^- 
cording to the Hebrew translation :t 

* The original is eng;raTed on both sides of the plate, the fac- 
rimile forms two plates. These are now deposited in the Publib 
library at the University of Cambridge. 

f A copy of this Hebrew translation was sent to the XJmyersity 
with the other MSrS. I have a copy in my possession. 
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< << In the peace of God) the King) which hath made 
the earth according to his pleasure. To this Gody I| 
AIR VI BRAHMIN, have liRed up my hand, and have 
granted by this deed, which many hundred thousand 
years shall run, ■ I, dwelling in Cranganor, have 
granted, in the thirty-sixth year of my reign, in the 
strength ofpiwer I have granted^in the strength of 
power I have g^ven in inheritance, to JOSEPH RAB- 
BAN/" . 

* Then follow the privileges of nobility ; such aB^ per- 
mission to ride on the elephant ; to have a herald to go 
before to announce the name and dignity; to have 
the lamp of the day ; to walk on carpets spread upon 
the earth ; and to have trumpets and cymbals sounded 
before him. King Airvi then appoints Joseph Rabban 
to be *' Chief and Governor of the houses of congrega- 
tion (the Synagogues,) and of certain districts, and d 
the* sojourners in them.'* What proves the import- 
ance of the Jews at the period when this grant was 
made, is, that it is signed by seven Kings as witnesses., 
* And to this are witnesses, King Bivada Cubertin 
Mitadin, and he is King of Travancore, King Airla 
Nada Mana Vikriin, and he is the Samorin. King 
Veloda Nada Archarin Shatin, and he is King of Jr- 
got* The remaining four Kings are those of Fal' 
gatchery^ Cola8triyCorbinath<,QX\^Varachangur. There 
is no date in this document, further than what may be 
collected from the rei^n of the Prince, and the names of 
the royal witnesses. Dates afe not usual in old Mala- 
baric writings. One fact is evident^ tiiat the Jiews 
must have existed a considerable time in the country, 
before they could have obtained such a grant. The 
tradition before mentioned assigns for the date of the 
transaction, the year of the Creation 4250, which is, in 
Jewish computation, a. d, 490. It is well known, that 
the famous Malabaric King, Ceram Perumal, made 
grants to the Jews, Christians, and Mahomedans, 
during his reign; but that Prince flourished in the 
eighth or ninth century. 

THE BLACK JEWS. 
<* It is only necessary to look at the countenance of 
the Black Jews to be satisfied that their ancestors must 
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have arrived in India many ages before the White Jews. 
Their Hindoo complexion, and their verf imperfect 
resemblance to the European Jews, indicate that they 
have been detached from tlie parent stock in Judea ma* 
ny ages before the Jews in the West ; and that there 
have been intermarriages with families not Israelitish*^ 
I had heard that those tribes, which had passed the In* 
dus, have assimilated so much to the customs and hab* 
its of the countries in which they live, that they may 
be sometimes seen by a traveller, without being recog* 
nized as Jews. In the interior towns of Malabar, I 
was not always able to distinguish the Jew from the 
Hindoo. I hence perceived how easy it may be to 
mistake the tribes of Jewish descent among the Afif- 
ghans and other nations in the northern parts of Hin* 
dostan. The White Jews look upon the Black Jews 
as an inferior race, and not of a fiure cast ; which 
plainly demonstrates that they do not spring from a 
common stock in India. 

<< The Black Jews communicated to me much inter- 
esting intelligence concerning their brethren the an* 
dent Israelites in the East ; traditional indeed in its 
nature, but in general illustrative of true history. 
They recounted the names of many other small colo* 
nies resident in northern India, Tartary and China ; 
and gave me a written list of sixty-five places. I con- 
versed with those who had lately visited many of these 
stations, and were about to return again. The Jews 
have a never-ceasing communication with each other 
in the East. Their families indeed are generally sta- 
tionary, being subject to despotic princes ; but the 
men move much about in a commercial capacity ; und 
the same individual will pass through many extensive 
countries. So that when any thing interesting to the 
nauon of the Jews takes place, the rumor will pass ra- 
pidly throughout all Asia. 

« I inquired concerning their brethren, the Ten 
Tribes. They saiAhat it was commonly believed among 
them, that the ^eat body of the Israelites are to be 
found in Chaldea, and in the countries contigious to it^ 
being the very places whither they were first carried 
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into captivity; that some few families had migrated 
into regions more remote, as to Cochin and Rajapoor 
in India, and to other places yet farther to the East j 
but that the bulk of the nation, though now much reduc- 
ed in number, had not to this day removed two thousand 
miles from Samaria. Among the Black Jews I could 
not find many copies of the Bible. They informed 
iiie, that in certain places of the remote dispersion, 
their brethren have but some small portions of the 
Scriptures, and that the prophetical books were rare ; 
but that they themselves, from the vicinity to the White 
Jews, have been supplied, from time to time, with the 
whole of the Old Testament. 

" From these communications I plainly perceive the 
important duty which now devolves on Chnstians pos- 
sessing the art of firinting, to send to the Jews in the 
East, copies of the Hebrew Scriptures, and particular- 
ly of tlie firofihetical books. If only the prophecies of 
Isaiah and Ddniel were published among them, the 
effect might be great. They do not wa»t the law so 
much. But the prophetical books would appear among 
them with some novelty, particularly in a detached 
form ; and could be easily circulated through the re- 
motest parts of Asia.*' 

MANUSCRIPTS. 

« Almost in every house I find Hebrew books, piint*- 
ed or manuscript ; particularly among the White Jews. 
Most of the printed Hebrew of Europe has found its 
way to Cochin, through the medium of the Portuguese 
and Dutch commerce of former times. When I ques- 
tioned the Jews concerning the old copies of the 
Scriptures which had been read. in. the Synagogues 
from age to age ; some told me that it was usual to 
bury them, when decayed by time and use. Others 
said that this was not always the case. I despaired &t 
first of being able to procure anyj|f the old biblical 
writings ; but after I had been inf^e country about 
six weekSj and they found I did not expect to obtain 
them merely as presents, some copies were recovered- 
The White Jews had only the Bible written on parch- 
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ment, dnd of modern appearance, in their Synagogue ; 
but I was informed that the Black Jews possessed for- 
metly copies written on Goat Skins s and that in the 
Synagogue of the Black Jews there was an old Record 
Chest into which the decayed copies of iheir Scrip- 
tures had been thrown. I accordingly went to the Sy- 
nagogue with a few of the chief men» and examined the 
contents, which some of them said they had never 
looked at before, and did not veem greatly to value. 
The manuscripts were of various kinds, on parchment* 
g^at-skins, and cotton paper. I negociated for them 
hastily, and wrapped them up in two cloths^ and gave 
them to the Jews to carry home to my house. 1 had 
l^served some murmuring amongst the bye-standers 
in the Synagogue, while I was examining the chest i 
and Ubfore we appeared in the streets, the alarm had 
gone forth, that the Christians were robbing the Sy« 
nagogu^tfAthe Law« There were evident symptoms 
of tumult, and the women and children collected 
and were following us. I requested some of the more 
respectable Jews to accompany me out of the town ; but 
I had scarcely arrived at my own house at Cochin^ 
when the persons who had permitted me to take the 
manuscripts, came in evident agitation and told me I 
must restore them immediately to calm the popular 
^lage. Others had gone to complain to the Chief Ma- 
gistrate, Thomas Flower, Esq. And now I had lost 
my spoil, but for the friendly counsel and judicious 
conduct of Mr. Flower. He directed that all the man«^ 
uscripts should be delivered up to him, and that there 
should be no further proceedings on the subject with- 
out his authority. To this the Jews agreed. There 
was some plea of justice on my side, as it was under- 
stood that I had given a valuable consideration. In 
the mean time he allowed a few days to pass, that the 
minds of the people might become tranquil, and he then 
summoned some of the more liberal men, and gave 
them a hearing on the subject. In the mean time I 
thought it prudent to retire from Cochin, for a day or 
two, and went to Cranganor, about sixteen miles off, to 
Colonel Macaulay, the British Resident at Travancore, 
who was then at the house of Mr. Drummond, the 
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collector of Madabap. On ray return to Cochin, Mr. 
Flower informed me that all the manuscripts were to 
be returned to my house ; that I was to select what 
was old, and of little use to the Jews, and to give 
back to them what was new. The affair ended 
however in the Jews permitting me generously to 
retain some part of the neiv, 

< I have since made a tour through the towns of the 
Black Jews in the interior of the country, Tritoory 
Paroor^ Chenottay and Maleh, I have procured a 
good many manuscripts, chiefly in the Rabbnical char- 
acter, some of which the Jews themselves cannot 
read ; and I do not know what to say to their traditions. 
A copy of the Scriptures belonging to the Jews of th* 
East, who might be supposed to have had no commu-* 
nication with Jews in the West, has long been cSnsid* 
cred a desideratum in Europe ; for the Western Jews 
have been accused by some learned men o|plpring or 
omitting certain words in the Hebrew Text, to invali- 
date the argument of Christians. But Jews in the 
East, remote from the controversy, would have no 
motive for such corruptions. One or two of the MSS. 
which I have just procured, will probably be of some 
service in this respect. One of them is an old copy of 
the Books of Moses, written on a roll of leather. The 
skins are sewed together, and the roll is about forty- 
e^ht feet in length* It is, in some places, worn out^ 
and the holes have been sewed up with pieces of parch- 
ment. Some of the Jews suppose that this roll came 
originally from Senna in Arabia ; others have heard 
that it was brought from Cashmir. The Cabul Jews, 
who travel into the interior of China, say that in some 
Synagogues the law is still written on a roll of leather, 
made of Goats' Skins dyed red ; not on vellum, but on 
a soft flexible leather ; which agrees with the descrip- 
tion of the roll above mefitioned.* 

< Ever since I came among these people, and heard 
their sentiments on the prophecies, and their confi- 
dent hopes of returning to Jeru^alem^ I have thought 

♦ Mr. Yeates, formerly of All Souls College, Oxford, and editor 
t)f the Hebrew Grammar, has been employed by the Author for 
the last two years at Cambridge, in arranging and coUating the 
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much on the means of obtaining a version of the New 
Testament in the Hebrew Language, and circulating 
it among them and their brethren in the East. I had 
heard that there were one or two translations of the 
Testament in their own possession, but they were stu- 
diously kept out of my sight, for a considerable time. 
At last however they were produced by individuals 
in a private manner. One of them is written in the 
small Rablnnical or Jerusalem character ; the other in 
a large square letter. The history of the former is 
very interesting. The translator, a learned Rabbi, 
conceived the design of making an accurate version of 
the New Testament for the express purpose of ctm- 
fating it. His style is copious and elegant, like that 
of a master in the language, and the translation is in 
general faithful. It does not indeed appear that he 
wished to pervert the meaning of a single sentence ; 
but depending on his own abilities and renown as a 
scholar, he hoped to be able to controvert its doctrinesi 
and to triumph over it by fair contest in the presence 
of the world. There is yet a mystery about the cir- 
cumstances of this man's death, which time will perhaps 
unfold : the Jews are not inclined to say much to me 
about him. His version is complete, and written with 
greater freedom and ease towards the end than at the 
beginning. How astonishing it is that an enemy 
should have done this ! that he should have persever- 
ed resolutely and calmly to the end of his work ! not 
indeed always calmly ; for there is sometimes a note 
of execration on the Sacred Person who is the subject 
of it, to unburden his mind and ease the confiict of his 
laboring soul. At the close of the Gospels, as if 
afraid of the converting power of his own translatioil^ 
<< he calls Heaven to witness that he had undertaken, 
the work with the professed design of opposing the 

Hebrew and Syriac MSS. brought from India. His collation of 
the roU of the Pentateuch above raentionod is now finished, and wHl 
form a Tolume in quarto. The University has, with great liberality, 
resolved that this book shall be printed at the expence of the 
University, for the benefit of Mr. Ycates ; and Dr. Marsh, the 
learned fiditor of Michaelis, has wrttten a note on the antifinity 
and importance of the manuscript, which will form a Preface to 
the work. 

N 
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Kfiicureana ; by which term he contemptuously meatt^ 
the Christians. 

I have had many interesting conferences with the 
Jews oh the subject of their present state ; and have 
been much struck with two circumstances, their con- 
stant reference to the DESOLATION of Jerusalem, 
and their confident hope that it will be one day RE- 
BUILT. The desolation of the Holy City is ever 
present to the minds of the Jews, when the subject is 
concerning themselves as a Nation ; for, though with- 
out a king and without a country, they constantly speak 
of the unity of their nation. Distance of time and place 
seems to have no effect in obliterating the remem- 
brance of the desolation. I often thought of the verse 
in the Psalms, « If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my 
right hand forget her cunning." They speak of Pa- 
lestine as being close at hand, and easily accessible. 
It is become an ordinance of their Rabbins in some 
places, that when a man builds a new house, he shall 
leave a small part of it unfinished, as an enblem of ruin, 
and write on it these words, Zenker Lachorchauy i, e. 
In MEMORY of the DESOLAXION. 

" Their hopes of rebuilx>ino the walls of Jerusalem 
tlie THIRD and LAST time, under the auspices of the 
Messiah, or of a second Cyrus, before his coming, are 
always expressed with great confidence. They have a 
general impression, that the period of their liberation 
from the Heathen is not very remote ; and they con- 
sider the present commotions in the earth as grad- 
ually loosening their bonds. " It is," say they, *' a sure 
sign of our approaching restoration, that in almost all 
countries there is a general relaxation of the per- 
secution against us." I pressed strongly upon them 
the prophecies of Daniel. In former times that Proph- 
et was not in repute among the Jews, because he pre- 
dicted the coming of the Messiah at the end of ** the 
seventy weeks;'* and his book has been actually re- 
moved from the list of prophetic writings, and remains 
to this day, among the Hagiografihn^ such as Job, the 
Psalms, the Proverbs, Ruth ; but he now begins to be 
popular among those who have studied him, because 
he has predicted that the final <( accomplishment of the 
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Indignation against the holy people*' is near at hand« 
The strongest argument to pi*ess upon the mind of a 
Jew, at this period, is to explain to his conviction Dan- 
iel's period of 1260 years ; and then to shew the ana- 
logy which it bears to the period of the Evangelist 
John, concerning the Papal and Mahomedan powers ; 
with the state of which the Jews are well acquainted. 

<< I passed through the burial ground of the Jews 
the other day. Some of the tombs are handsomely con- 
structed, and have Hebrew inscriptions in prose and 
verse. This mansion of the dead is called by the Jewfi 
Beth Haiim\ or *« The House of the Living," 

« Being much gratified with my visit to the Jews of 
Malabar, and desirous to maintain some communica- 
tion with them, I have engaged a very respectable 
member of their community to accompany me with 
his servant to Bengal, and to remain with me in 
the capacity of Hebrew Monahee^ or teacher, until my 
return to England. Observiug that in the houses of 
the White Jews there are many volumes of printed 
Hebrew, mostly of the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries, which are rarely met with in England, I have 
employed Miarahi, that is the name of my Monshee, 
to collect some of the most valuable.'*' 

At the beginning of the following year (1808) the 
Author visited Cochin a second time, Siud proceeded 
afterwards to Bombay, where he had an opportunity of 
meeting with some very intelligent men of the Jewish 
nation. They had heard of his conferences with the 
Cochin Jews, and wei^e desirous to discuss certain top- 
ics, particularly the prophecies of Isaiah ; and they 
engaged in them with Liv more spirit and frankness, 
he thought, than their biethren at Cochin had done. 
They told" him, that if he would take a walk to the Ba- 
jzarinthe suburb^ without the walls of Bombay town, 
he would find a Synagogue without a St/i/ier 7'ora, or 
Book of the I/aw. He did so, and found it to be the 
case. The Minister and a few of the Jews assembleid,, 
and shewed him their Synagogue, in which there were 
some loose leaves of prayers in manuscript) but no 
Cook of the Law. The Author did not understand 
that they disapproved of the Law ; but they had no 
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copy of it. They seemed to have little knowledge of 
the Jewish Scriptures or history. This only proved 
yhat he had been often told, that small pordon^ofthe 
Jewish nation melt away from time to time, and arc 
absorbed in the mass d[ the heathen world. Nor is 
this any argument against the truth of the prophecy, 
which declares that they should remain a separate and 
distinct people ; for these are mere exce/itions. Con- 
versions to Christianity in the early ages would equal- 
ly militate against the prediction takeu in an absolute 
sense. 

THE TEN TRIBES. 

The Tribes of Israel are no longer to be inquired 
after by name. The purpose, for which they were 
once divided into tribes, was accomplished when the 
genealogy of the Messiah was traced to the stem of 
JJavid. Neither do the Israelites themselves know 
certainly from what families they are descended. And 
thiOia chief argument against the Jews, to which the 
Author never heard that a Jew could make a sensible 
reply. . The tribe of Judah was selected as that from 
which the Messiah should come ; and behold, the 
Jews do not know which of them are of the tribe of 
Judah 1 

While the Author was amongst the Jews of Malabar, 
he made frequent inquiries concerning the Ten Tribes* 
When he mentioned that it was the opinion of some, 
that they had migrated from the Chaldean provinces, 
he was asked to what country we supposed they had 
gone, and whether we had ever heard of their moving 
in a great army on such an expedition. 

It will be easy perhaps to shew, that the^great body 
of the Ten Tribes remain to this day in the countries 
to which they were first carried captive. If we can 
discover where they were in the first century of the 
Christian Era, which was seven hundred years after 
the carrying away to Babylon, and again where they 
were in the .fifth century, we certainly may be able 
to trace them up to this time. 

Josephus, who wrote in the reign of Vespasian, rc- 
Q\\\i% a speech made by King Agrippa to the Jews, 
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wherein he exhorts them to submit to the Romans, and 
expostulates ivith them in these words: **What, do 
you stretch your hopes beyond the river Euphrates ? 
Do any of you think that your fellow-tribes will come to 
your aid out of Adiabene? Besides^ if they would 
come, the Parthian will not permit it." (Joa. de 
Bell. lib. ii* €• 28.) We learn from this oration, deliv- 
ered to the Jews then^elves, and by a King of the Jews, 
that the Ten Tribes wire then captive in Medea under 
.the Persian Prince% 

In the fifth century, Jerome, author of the Vulgate, 
treating of the disposed Jews, in his Notes upon Ho<- 
sea, has these wor^s : •< Unto this day, the Ten Tribes 
are subject to the Kings of the Persians, nor has their 
captivity ever been loosed. (Tom- vi, p. 7.) And 
again he says, ^' The Ten Tribes inhabit at this day 
the cities and mountains of the Medes." Tom. vi, p. 80. 

There is no room left for doubt on this subject. 
Have we heard of any expedition of the Jews *^ going 
forth from that country, since that period, like the 
Goths and Huns, to conquer nations ?" Have we ever 
heard of their rising in insurrection to burst the bands 
•of captivity ? To this day, both Jews and Christians are 
generally in a state of captivity in these despotic coun- 
tries. No family dares to leave the kingdom without • 
permission of the King."* 

Mahomedanism reduced the number of the Jews ex- 
ceedingly : It was presented to them at the point of tlie 
sword. We know that multitudes of Christians receiv- 
ed it; for example, " the seven Chwches of Asia;" 
and we may believe, that an equal proportion o,f Jews 
were proselyted by the same means. In the provinces 
of Cashmire and Affghaiiktan, some of the Jews sub* 
mitted to great sacrifices, and they remain Jews to this 
day : but the greater number yielded, in the course of 
ages, to the power of the reigning religion. Their 
countenance, their language, their names, their rites and 
observances, and their history, all conspire to establish 

♦Joseph Emin, a Christian well known in Calcutta, wished to 
Ibring his family from Ispahan ; but he could not effe«t it, though our 
GoYerument interested itself in his behalf. 

N 2 
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the fact.* We may judge, in some degret, of the 
number of those who would yield to the sword of Ma- 
homedi and conform, in appearance at least, to what 
ivas called a neter ReUgion^ from the number of those 
who conformed to the Christian Religion, under the in- 
fluence of the Inquisition in Spain and Portugal. Oro- 
bio> who was himself a Jew, states in his History, that 
there were upwards of twenty thousand Jews in Spain 
alone, who, from fear of the^nquisitioo, professed 
Christianity, some of whom were^riests and Bishops. 
•The tribes of thp AiTghan race are very numerous, and 
of different casts ; and it is probible, that the proix>r- 
tion Virhich is of Jewish descent is not great. The 
AfTghan nations extendoa both sides of the Indus, and 
inhabit the mountainous region, commencing in West- 
ern Persia. ' They differ in language, customs, reli- 
gion, and countenance, and, have littleknowledge of each 
other. Some tribes have the countenance of the Per- 
sian, and some of the Hindoo ; and some tribes are evi- 
dently of Jewish extraction. 

Calculating then the number of Jews who now inha- 
bit the provinces of ancient Chaldea» or the contiguous 
countries, and who still profess Judaism ; and the num- 
ber of those who embraced Mabomedanism, or some 
form of it, in the same regions ; we may be satisfied^ 
" That the greater part of the Ten Tribes, which no'Of 
exisiy are to be found in the countries of iheir first cap- 
tivity.** 

RESTORATION OF THE JEWS. 

That many of the Jews, when, liberated from their 
state of oppression, will return to Judea, appears pr**- 
bable from the general tenor 'of prophecy, and from 
their own natural and unconquerable attachment to that 
country : but we know not for what purpose they 
should ali return thither ; and it is perfectly unneces- 
sary to contend for the fact, or to impose it as a tenet 
of faith. We perceive no reason why they should leave 
the nations in which they live, when these nations are 

* Mr. Foster was so much struck with the general tcppesarante, 
Snrby, and manners of tKe Cashmirians, as to think, without afff 
previous knowledge of the fact, that he had been suddenly trani- 
ported uaoug a nation of Jbws. See Fosta^s TrcmeU. 
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BO longer heathen. Nor is it possible, in numerous 
cases, to ascertain who are Jews and who are not. It 
is also true, that before Judea could nourish the whole 
body of Jews, even in their present reduced 'state, the 
ancient fertility, which was talcen away according 
toprophecy (Oeut. xxviii. 23, and 38.) must be restor- 
ed by miracle. But we have no warrant to look for a 
miracle under the finished dispensation of the Gospel. 
We possess '« the morb sure word of pi-ophecy," 
(2 Pet. i. 19.) and look not for signs and wonders. We 
expect no miracle for the Jews, but that of their con- 
version to Christianity : which will be a greater mira- 
cle, than if the first Temple were to rise in its gold^and 
costly stones, and Solomon were again to regin over 
them in all his glory. 

Much caution is also required in stating to them our 
opinions concerning a Millennium ; or period of uni- 
versal truth and felicity. It was prophesied to Israel^ 
about seven hundred years before the coming of the 
Messiah, that a time should be, '< when nation should 
no longer lift the sword against nation^^ neither should 
men learn war any more :" wlven the " knowledge of 
the Lord, which was then confined to Judea, should 
cover the earth as the waters cover the sea ;" and 
when ** they should not teach every man his neighbor, 
saying, Know the Lord, for all should know him from 
the least to the greatest." These prophecies were 
fulfilled generally when the Messiah appeai^ed. The 
Gospel of Peace was preached to men, and " the sound 
thereof went to the ends of the earth." The last pre- 
diction, which is the clearest and strongest of all^ 
*< They shall not teach^^very man his neighbor, saying. 
Know the Lord, for all shall know him, from the least 
to the greatest^'* is expressly quoted by the apostle 
Paul (Heb. viii. U.) as having been already fulfilled by 
the manifestation of Christ, who abrogated the old cove- 
nant with Israel, which was confined to a few, and 
made a new covenant with the world, which was ex- 
tended to all. 

It is believed, however, that the predictions above 
recited will receive a more particular accomplishment 
hereafter, and that the glory even of the primitive 
Church shall be &r surpassed. But it does not ap*^ 
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peaT) that the conversion of men at any future period 
will be uvivBRSAL. It is evident indeed, fr<mi the sure 
word of prophecy, that there will be a long time oigenc" 
ral holiness and peace, which will succeed to the pre- 
sent reign of vice and misery, probably <^ a thousand 
years ;" during which, righteousness will be as com- 
mon as wickedness is now ; and further, that this pe- 
riod is at handy^even at the door,* But I see no ground 
for believing that such righteousness will be universal, 
or that this life will ever-be other than a state of proba- 
tion and trial to qualify for << meetness for the heavenly 
kingdom.^ Our Saviour sets forth, in different places, 
the character of his Church, to the end of time, and that 
character is always the same. The Gospel he com- 
pares to " seed sown by the sower, some on good and 
some on bad ground." Those who hear this Gospel 
he compares to, men building on the rock, or on the 
9and ; travelling in the broad or in the narrotv way *, 
and to wheat and tares growing in the same field. 
« The field is the world," saith our Lord ; " the good 
seed are the children of the kingdom : the tares are the 
children of the wicked one : the enemy that sowed 
them is the devil : the harvest is the end of the world: 
and the reapers are the angels," Matt. xiii. 39. This 
we believe to be a picture of the visible Church to iho* 
end of time. 

hi regard to the progress, conflict and final extent of 
the Gospel, our Saviour notices all these cirxiumstan- 
ces generally in his last discourse to his disciples. In 
the twenty-fourth chapter of St. Matthew, he gives an 
epitome of his more detailed prophecy in the Book of 
Revelation. He foretels that there shall be " wars and 
rumors of wars, persecutions, famines, pestilences, 
earthquakes, false prophets and apostasies :" And then 
he adds, «* And this Gospel of the kingdom shall be 
preached in all. the world for a witness unto all na- 
tions : and then shall the end come." 

To suppose that there will be a period when the 
Church on earth shall be no longer militant, is to sup- 
pose that a time will come when the Christian may die 
without being able to say, ''I have fought a good fight;*' 

* See Scott*8 Bible, Rev. ». 4. Sold by S. T. Armstrong, Bo»- 
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when there will be little inward corruption and little 
outward opposition ; little vestige of the old Adam, in 
the new race, and little use for the old Bible, in the new 
state of things. I^et us interpret Scripture soberly. 
When the Millennium arrives, knowledge and holiness 
will be general ; but not universal. Perfection is to 
be attained not in this world, but in heaven* 

On the Author's return to England, he found that a 
society had been insdtuted for the Conversion of the 
Jews ; and he was not a little surprised to hear that 
some Christians had opposed its institution. He was less 
surprised at thiS} however, when he was informed that 
objections had been brought against the Society for 
the circulation of the Bible. It is possible to urge 
political arguments against Christianity itself. Such a 
spirit as this does not seem entitled to much courtesy; 
for it springs directly from this assumption^ That the 
Bible is not from God, or^ That there is something 
greater than truth. 

The grand object, which now engages the attention 
of the Jewish Institution, is a Translation of the New 
Testament into the Hebrew Language. To assist them 
in this important work, a copy of the Manuscript found 
in Malabar, now commonly called the Travancore 
Teatamenty has been presented to them.* The volume 
has been fairly transcribed by Mr. Yeates, of Cam- 
bridge, in the square Hebrew character, and forms 
three volumes, quarto. The question now under con- 
sideration by the Society is, whether it shall be receiv- 
ed as the basis for the general translation. The first 
sheet of the intended version has already been printed 
off, for the purpose of being submitted as a specimen to 
the best Hebrew scholars in the kingdom, both Jews 
and Christians ; in order that it may go forth in as per- 
fect a form as may be. So that it is possible, that be- 
fore the end of the present year, the Four Gospels will 
be published, and copies sent to the Jews in the East, 
as the FIRST-FRUITS of the Jewish Institution, It is 
very remarkable, that this should be the very year 
which was calculated long ago, by a learned man, as 
that in which << the times of happiness to Israel" should 
begin. In the year 1677, Mr. Samuel Lee, a scholar 

• Sec p. 223. Digitized by LjOOglC 
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of enlarged views, who had studied the prophetical 
writings with great attention, published a small volume, 
entitled, '^ Israel Redux,or the Restauration of Israel." 
He calculates the event from the prophecies of Daniel 
and of St. Jphn, and commences the great period of 
1260 years, not fpdm a. d. 608, which we think cor- 
rect, but from >u d, 476, which brings it to 1736. He 
then adds, '* After the great conflicts with the Papal 
powers in the West, will begin the stirs and commo- 
tions about the Jews and Israel in the East. If then 
to 1736 we add 30 more, they reach to 1766 ; but the 
times of perplexity are determined (by Daniel) to last 
45 years longer. If then we conjoin those 45 years 
more to 1766, it produces one thousand eight hundred 
and eleven^ for those times of happiness to Israel." 

VERSIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES FOR THE 
JEWS IN THE ORIENTAL LANGUAGE. 

Since writing the above, the Author has received 
the following communication from the Rev. David 
BrowU) dated Calcutta, March 15, 1810. 

" Dr. Leyden, of the College of Fort- William, in a 
letter communicated to me yesterday, has offered to 
conduct Translations of the Scriptures in the follow- 
ing Languages ; viz. 1. Affghan, 2. Cashmirian, 3. 
Jaghatai, 4. Siamese^ 5. Bugis, 6. Macassar, and 
7. Maldivian. 

" The Jaghatai is the original Turcoman Language, 
as spoken in the central districts of Asia. The Bugis 
is the Language of the Celebes. The Macassar is 
spoken at Macassar, in the Celebes^ and in the great 
island of Borneo* 

« Dr. Leyden is assisted, as you know, by learned 
natives in the compilation of Grammars and Vocabu- 
laries in the above languages, and entertains no doubt 
that he shall be able to effect correct versions of the 
ScriptCires in them ajl. 

Thus, sooner than could have been expected, are vc 
likely to have the Bible translated into the language of 
Ihc Celebes.* But who can estimate the importance 

^ See page 147 fi>r 4tt tt&emtnt of the imporianoe of this la&r 
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of a translation of the Scriptures into the languages of 
Affgbana and Cashmire, those Jewish regions 1 

The Jaghatai or Zagqt/iai, is the language of Great 
Bucharia, which was called Zagathai, from a son of 
Zenghis Khan. It is an auspicious circumstance for 
Dr. Leyden's translation of the Jaghatsu, that Prince 
Zagathai himself embraced Christianity, and made a 
public profession of the Gospel in his capital of Sa- 
marchand.* There were at that period above a hun- 
dred Christian Churches in the province ; and some of 
them remain to this day. We are also informed, both 
by the Nestorian and Romish writers, that there was a 
version of the New Testament and Psalms in a Tartar 
Language. Dr. Leyden will soon discover whether 
this was the Jaghatai. That language is spoken in 
Bochara, Balk^and Samarchand, and in other cities of 
Usbeck, and Independent Tartary. This is the t:0un- 
try which Dr« Giles Fletcher, who was Envoy of Queen 
Elizabeth, at the Court of the Czar of Muscovy, has 
assigned as the principal residence of the descendants 
of the Ten Tribes. He argues from their fiiace^ from 
the name of their cities, from their language j which 
contains Hebrew and Chaldaic words, and from their 
peculiar rties^ which are Jewish. Their principal city 
Samarchand is pronounced Samarchian, which Dr. 
Fletcher thinks might be a name given by the Israel- 
ites after their own Samaria in Palestine. (See Israel 
Redux, p. 12.) Benjamin of Tudela, who travelled 
into this country, in the twelfth century, and afterwards 
published his Itinerary, says, << In Samarchand, tlie 
city of Tamerlane, there are 50,000 Jews under the 
presidency of Rabbi Obadiah : and in the mountains 
and cities of Nisbor, there are four tribes of Israel re- 
sident, viz. Dan, Zabulon, Asher, and Naphtali." It 
is remarkable that the people of Zagathai should be 
constantly called Ephthalites and J^/efiht halite a by the 
Byzantine writers, who alone had any informauon con- 
cerning them.f The fact seems to be, that, if from 
Babylon as a centre, you describe a segment of a cir- 
cle, from the northern shore of the Caspian Sea to the 
heads of the Indus, you will enclose the territorios 

• See MutheimU Ecel Tartar Bistory, p, 4f . 
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contsdning the chief body of the dispersed tribes of 
Israel. 

This design of Dr. Leyden to superintend the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures in seven new language^ 
marks the liberal views and the enterprizing and ardent 
mind of that scholar, and will be hailed by the friends 
of Christianity in Europe as a noble undertaking, de- 
serving their utmojt eulogy and patronage. It will give 
pleasure to alt those who have hitherto taken any in- 
terest in " the restoration of learning in the East," to 
see that the College of Fort-William is pfoducing 
such excellent fruit. May its fame be perpetual I* 

THE BIBLIOTHECA BIBLICA IN 
BENGAL. 

The Bibliotheca Biblica is a Repository for Bibles 
in the Oiiental Languages, add for Bibles only. They 
{ure here deposited for sale, at moderate prices ; and 
lists of the various versions are sent to remote parts of 
Asia, that individuals may know where to purchase 
them ; the commerce from the port of Calcutta ren- 
dering the transmission of books extremely easy. 
Those who desire to have copies for gratuitous dis- 
tribution are supplied at the cost prices. This Insti- 
tution is under the immediate superintendance of the 
^ev. David Brown, late Provost of the College of 
Fort- William, who was himself the Founder : and it 
is supported by all the translators of the Bible in India, 

• There are now several Orientalists, members of the Aaatio 
Society, who have been engaged in translating tlic Holy Scrip- 
tures. We hope hereafter to see the name of Mr. Colebroofce 
added to the number. Mr. C. is the Father of Shanscrit Litera- 
ture, and has lately published an Essay on the Shanscrit Poetry 
and Mietrea. How much gratified should we be to see a version 
of the Pentateuch from hta pen ! or at least a Critique on the 
New Testament, which h;t8 been already translated mto ^^^" 
sent Mr, C. is the proper man to oppose the Pentateuch to the 
^^mcfoo Cosmogony, and to invite the Brahmins to conteinpte*p 
the Mosaic Records, in dasaical Shanscrit. This would be a vorK 
worthy of his great erudition ; and his name, as a Shanscrit Scho- 
lar, would then, indeed, live forever, Mr. Colebrooke has 6^^** 
shewn kindness to the humble Missionaries, who have beea 
cultivating the Shanscrit tongue ; he has supplied them with booksj 
and afforded them every liberal aid*.: it will give him no regret, 
at his last hour, to think that he has had it in hispower^ in WJ 
degree, to promote the cause of Christiaiutj. 
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who send in their versions, and by the College of Fort- 
William, which sends in its versions. 

There have been already deposited in the Bibiiotheca 
Biblica four thousand volumes, in the following lan- 
guages : Arabic, Persian, Hindostanee, Shan- 
scRiT, Mahratta, Orissa, Bengalee, Chinese, 
PoRTuouESS, and, English. 

These translations have been chiefly furnished by 
the following persons : 

Dr, William Caret and Mr. Joshua Marshman ; 
two men whose names will probably go down to the 
latest posterity in India, as faithful translators of the 
Holy Scriptures. These have furnished the* SMnacrttf 
Bengalee^ Orisaa^ and Mahratta, 

Nathaniel Sab at, from Arabia, has contributed 
the Persian. The first Persian translation (which is 
also in the Bibiiotheca) was made by the late Lieut. 
Colonel CoLEtiROoKE, Surveyor-General in Bengal ; 
and it " blesses his memory." 

MiRZA FiTRUT furnishes the ISndo stance* There 
is another Hindostanee translation by the Missionaries 
atSerampore ; and 
. Mr. Joannes I^assar is author of the. Chinese. 

There will be a large accession to this honoi^ble 
catalogue in a year or two. It is astonishing how 
much this simple Institution, like the Bible Society in 
England, has attracted the attention of the public. Na- 
tive and European, wherever it has been 'announced. 
The Superintendants have recently sent to England for 
the following supply of Bibles, which is now collecting 
for them, viz. 

O & N. N. O & K. N. 

Test. Test. Test. Test. 

Englifih 2000 2000 Hebrew 100 

Portuffueae 2000 2000 Greek 100 100 

French 500 500 Syriac — 100 

German 500 Swedish 50 

Dutch 500 Prussian 50 

Banish 500 Russian 50 

Spanish 200 Armenian,'^ As many copies as can 

Latin . 100 100 Malay, and V* be procured. 

ItaUan 100 100 Arabic, 3 

Attached to the Bibiiotheca Biblica, is a Transi^.- 
TX027 Library, containing books for the use of the 
Q , , 
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Translators of the Scriptures. As this Library is not 
complete, many of the necessary works not being procu- 
rable in India, a list of the volumes acquired will be pub- 
lished ; in the hope that learned bodies and individuals 
having duplicates, will be pleased to present theot to 
the Bibliotheca Blblica in Bengal. . 

This Institution was first organized by the ReVr 
Mr. Brown, with a full reliance on the patronage of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, which has cor- 
dially embraced his views, and of the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, and of the Universities 
in the United Kingdom wliich we hope will enrich its 
Translation Library. 

The Rev. David Brown, Senior Chaplain of the East- 
India Company in Bengal, formerly of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Cambridge, has now been twenty-seven years re- 
sident in India ; and is the zealous promoter of Sacred 
Learing in the East. He is educating his three 
SONS in India, solely with the view of qualifying tbem 
for thenmportant piirpose of extending the knowledgeof 
Christianity in Asia. Being himself a Hebrew schol- 
ar, his first object has been to ground them well in the 
Hebrew and Syriac Languages ; rightl)- judging that 
a knowledge of these forms the best foundation for 
ability to produce accurate translations of the Scrip- 
tures in the other Oriental Tongues. But they have 
now added to these first languages the Arabic^ Fef' 
sian^ and Hindostaneey which they pronounce like na- 
tives of the East. They have had the advantage of the 
best teachers in the difierent Languages, particularly of 
Shalom, an eminent Hebrew scholar from Arabia. 
So that this little Institution in Mr> Brown's house, 
may be called the Hebrew School in Beni^al. 

It is understood to be Mr, Brown's intention to send 
his three sons to England, at the proper age, to finish 
their education at the University, and to ent^r the 
Ciiurch i with the view of their returning to exercise 
their ministrations in India. Mr. Brown himself has 
now seen two or three generations pass away in Cal- 
cutta ; (how short is a Calcutta generation !) and has 
exhibited to a large and refined society the doctrine 
aiid the example of a faithful n.inister of the Gospel* 
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Marquis Comwallis first recommended him' to the 
Court of Directors as a proper person to fill his pie- 
sent imporcant situation, and this he did iVom a 
personal knowledge of his truly upright and disinter- 
ested character. In the many Governments which 
have succeeded, there is not one, as the Author be- 
lieveS) which has not recordtd a public testimony 
to the merits of their Senior Chaplain. Marquis 
Wellesley, in particular, honored him with his confi- 
dence and esteem, to the end of his administration. It 
was under the auspices of that Noblemen, that Mr. 
Brown instituted the " Calcutta Charitable Fund 
for distressed Europeans and others ;" of which it may 
be truly said, that it has been a i'ountain of Mercy to 
thousands in Bengal for ten years past, it having been 
established in the fi;rst year of the new century.* Mr. 
Brown would have probably returned from India with 
his large family by this time, but his diffusive benevo- 
lence in private charity, and in public undertakings^ 
both in India and England, and the frequent demands 
on a man in his public station, he being at the bead of 
the Church in Bengal, have not permitted him to in- 
xrease his fortune suitably. And now, the prospect 
which opens to his view of being more extensively 
useful than before, in encouraging translations of the 
Scriptures, in promoting the objects of the Bible So* 
ciety, and in educating his sons for the Oriental 
Church, makes him willing to remain a few years lon- 
.ger in India. 

THE ARMENIANS. 

A LEARNED author, in a work published about the 
beginning of the last century, entitled <* The Light of 
the Gospel, rising on all nations,** observes, ** that the 
Armenian Christiai>s will be most eminently qualified 
for the office of extending the knowledge of Christi- 
anity throughout the nations of Asia." This is undoubt- 
edly true. Next to the Jews the Annenians will form 
the most generally useful body of Christian Missiona- 

• This Institution not only assists occasionally, but pensions per- 
manenUy Europeans^ Mahoraedans, and Hindoos/ 
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ries. Tlicy ate to be found in every pfiincipal city of. 
Asia ; they are the general merchants of the East, and 
are in a state of constant motion from Canton to Con- 
stantinople. Their general character is that of a 
wealthy, industrious, and enterprising people. They 
are settled in all the principai places of India, where 
they arrived many centuries before the English. 
Wherever they colonize, they build Churches, and ob- 
serve the solemnities of the Christian Religion in a de- 
corous manner. Their Ecclesiastical Establishment in 
Hindostan is more respectable than that of the English. 
Like us, they have three Churches in the three capit- 
als, one at Calcutta, one at Madras, and one at Bom- 
bay ; but they have also Churches in the interior of the 
country.* The bishop sometimes visits Calcutta; 
but he is not resident there. The proper country of 
these Christians is Armenia, the greater part of which 
is subject to the Persian Government ; but they are 
•scattered all over the Empirei the commerce of Persa 
being chiefly conducted by Armenians. Their Patri- 
arch resides at Erivauj and not far from Mount 
jirarat. 

The history of the Armenian Church is very inter* 
esting. Of all the Christians in central Asia, they 
have preserved themselves most free from Mohomc- 
dan and Papal corruptions. The Pope assailed them 
for a time with great violence, but with little effect. 
The Churches in lesser Armenia indeed consented to 
an union, which did not long continue ; but those in 
Persian Armenia maintained their independence ; and 
they retain their ancient Scriptures, doctrines, and 
worship, to this day.^/ " It is marvellous,*' says an in- 
telligent traveller, who was much among them^ " how 
the Armenian Christians have preserved their faitl»> 
equally against the ve^atioi^s oppression of the Ma- 
homedans their Sovereign^,a^ against the persuasions 
of the Romish Church, which for more than two cen- 
turies has endeavored, by Missionaries, Priests, an" 
Monks, to attach them to her Communion. It is iw 

* In Bengal alone, they have Churehes at Dacca^ Sj/dabadt 
and CHnauvah, 
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possible to describe the artifices and expenses of the 
Court of Rome, to effect this object ; but all in vain."* 
The Bible was translated into the Armenian Lan- 
guage in the fifth century, under very auspicious cir- 
cumstances, the history of which has come down to us. 
It has been allowed by competent judges of the lan- 
guage, to be a most faithful translation. La Croze calls 
it the " Queen of Versions.'*t This Bible has ever 
renaained in the possession of the Armenian people ; 
and many illustrious instances of genuine and enlight- 
ened piety occur in their history. The manuscript 
copies not being sufficient for the demand, a council of 
Amenian Bishops assembled in 1662, and resolved to 
call in aid the art of Printing, of which they had heard 
in Europe. For this purpose they applied first to 
France, but the Catholic Church refused to print their 
Bible. At length it was printed at Amsterdam in 1 666, 
and afterwards two other editions in 1 668, and 1 698. 
Since that time it has been printed at Venice. One of 
the editions which the Author has seen, is not inferior 
in beauty of typography, to the best English Bible. How 
far these editions might have supplied the Churches- 
in Persia at that time, he does not know ; but at pre- 
sent, the Armenian Scriptures are very rare in that 
country, bearing no proportion to the Armenian popu- 
lation ; and, in India, a copy is scarcely to be purchasi- 
ed at any price. 

The Armenians in Hindostan are our own subjects;. 
They acknowledge our government in India, as they 
do that of the Sophi in Persia ; and they are entitled to 
our regard. They have preseved the Bible in its purity ;, 
and their doctrines are, as far as the A^ithor knows, the 
doctrines of the Bible. Besides, they maintain the 
solemn observance of Christian worship throughout 
our b!.mpire, on the seventh day ; and they have as 
many spires poindng to heaven among the Hindoos^ 
as. we ourselves. Are such a people then entitled td« 

• Chardin; vol. ii. p 232. 

f Mr. Joannes Lassar, who is now mtiking a version of the Scrip- 
tares in the Chinese Language in Bengal, is an Armenian Christian,, 
and translates chiefly from the Armenian Bible. But he alsQ Uttder--^ 
stands English, and consults tlie English version. 

* - _ Digitized by LaOOQle 
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no acknowledgment on our part, as fellow ChristiaDS ^ 
Are they for ever to be ranked by us with Jews, Ma- 
homedans and Hindoos ?* Would it not become us to 
approach nearer to these our subjects, endeavor to gain 
their confidence, and conciliate their esteem ? Let us, 
at least, do that which is easily practicable. We are 
in possession of the means of firinting^ which ihey 
have not. Let us print the Armenian Bible, and employ 
proper persons from among themselves, to superintend 
.the work, and encourage them to disperse their own 
faithful copy throughout the East. Let us shew them, 
that the diffusion of the Scriptures is an undertaking to 
which we are not indifferent ; and by our example, let 
us stimulate their zeal, which is very languid. But, 
however languid their zeal may be, it is certain that 
they consider the English as being yet more dea'd to 
the interests of religion, than themselves. Such a sub;- 
ject as this, indeed every subject which is of great im- 
portance to Christianity, is worthy of the notice of our 
Government, as well as of individuals aiid societies. 
The printing press, which shall be employed in multi- 
plying copies of the pure Armenian Bible, will prove a 
rich and precious fountain for the evangelization of the 
East ; and the Oriental Bible Repository at Calcutta, 
will be a central and convenient place for its dispersion. 

VESTIGES OF THE DOCTRINES OF 
REVELATION. 

V In passing through the regions of the East, and sur- 
veying the various religious systems which prevail, the 
mind of the Christian traveller cannot fail to be impres- 
cd with the strong resemblance which some of them 
bear to doctrines which are familiar to him. How-ver 
varied or disguised they may be, there are yet som« 
strong lines, which constantly recall his thoughts to 
the doctrines of revelation, and seem to point to a 
common origin. 

• Sarkies Joannes, an Armenian merchant of Calcutta, when he 
heard of the Krog's recovery from illness in 1789, liberated ftft thc^ 
prisoners for debt in the gaol of Calcutta. His Majesty, hearing of 
this instance of loyalty in an Armenian subject, sent him his pictore 
in miniature. Sarkies wore the Royal present suspended at his 
breast, during his life ; and it is now worn by his 8Q%^]ieu he ap- 
pears at the leree of the GoYeraqr-general. '^^ by\jTX3glx. 
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The chief and distinguishing doctrines of Scriptut*e 
may be considered the four following) viz. The Trin- 
ity in Unity ; the Incarnation of the Deity ; a Vicari- 
ous atonement for Sin ; and the influence of the Divine 
Spirit on the mind of man. Now if we should be able 
to prove, that all these are represented in the systems 
of the East, will any man venture to affirm that it hap^ 
pens by chance ? 

1. The doctrine of the Xrii^ity. The Hindoos be- 
lieve in one god, Brahi)ia^ and yet they represent 
him as subsisting in three persons : .and they worship 
one or other of these persons in every part of India.* 
And what proves distinctly that they hold this doctrine 
is, that their most ancient representations of the Deity 
is formed of one body and three faces. The most re- 
markable of these is, that at the caves of Elephanta, ui 
an island near Bombay. The author visited it in the 
year 1808 ; nor has he seen any work of art in theEasty 
which he contemplated with greater wonder. Whether 
considered with respect to its colossal size, its great 
antiquity, the beauty of the sculpture, or the excellence 
of the preservation. From causes which cannot be 
known, the Hindoos have long ceased to worship at 
this temple. Each of the faces of the Triad is about 
five feet in length. The whole of the statue, and the 
spacious Temple which contains it, is cut out of the 
solid rock of the mountain. The Hindoos Assign to 
these works an immense antiquity, and attribute the 
workmanship to the gods. The Temple of Elephanta 
is certainly one of the wonders of the world,' and is, per- 
haps, a grander effort of the ingenuity of man, than 
the pyramids of Egypt.f 

• Le coramun de« Indiens n'adore qa'une seule de ces troh 
divinites: mais quelques Savans addressent encore leurs prieres 
•aux trois reunis. B y a meme des Temples entirement oonsacres 
a cette espeee de Trirute,'^ (such as Perpenad in Travancore.)^ 

Sonnerat, vol. i. 151. 

t Extract of a letter from the author to W. T. Monej, Esq. 
Bombay. 

* Hbnorable Company** Ship Charleton, 
« I>EAii Sir, of Cha, Feb. 26, 1808. 

* When I visited the Elephanta last week, and compared it with the 
accounts of former travellers, I perceived that the excavated temple 
and figures were ia a atate of progressive dilapidation ; and it seeins 
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Whence then have the Hindoos derived the idea 
of a Triuns God ? It should seem as if they had 
heard of tlie Elohim of revelation in the first 
chapter of Genesis, < Let us make man.'* Gen. i. 26. 

to me probable, that when a few more pillars shall have fallen in, iht 
whole excavation will be over-whelmed in the niin of the superin- 
oumbent mountain. If I may offer an opinion on the means erf" pre- 
servation which are practicable, I would suggest, 

* That the dilapidated pillars be rebuilt entire of hewn stones in 
three blocks, of granite of the mountain, after the original model; 
the decayed bases of the columnt, still standing, to be strongly cased 
•vith the same stone ; and the broken limbs of the figures to be re- 
stored^ after the authority of the drawings and descriptions of the 
first travellers. The floor to be cleared of rubbish, which, in some 
places, is two feet deep, that the continuity of the rock with the ba- 
ses of the columns, may appear. 

* Tine Modern wall, inclosing the front, to be taken down, to throw 
more light on the body of the plaqe, and a slight railing substi- 
tuted at a greater distance. 

< Steps to be cut in the rock for easy descent to the cold well 
of sweet water. The jungle in front of the. cave, and about 
its edges, to be cleared, and the aperture of the mountain on 
each side, enlarged, to give more air and light. 

* The old Elephant himself, on the side of the hill, to be re- 
newed, and a young elephant placed on his back, agreeably to 
the first drawings. These drawings I can send you fromEui-ope, 
if you cannot procure them in India. 

* And, lastly, an appropriate building to be erected on the sea 
side, for the . accommodation of visitors. Here may be deposited, 
for the immediate reference of tavellers, those volumes which 
contains the notices and opinion of the learned, concerning Ele- 
phanta. This building might be occupied by the military guard, 
which the Bombay government has recently stationed on the isl- 
land to preserve the cavern from further injury. 

* Other improvements will suggest themselves to you on the 
spot. To preserve to fatdre ages this grand monument of ancient 
sculpture, (the worship of which has been long relinquished) is, 
I think, a commendable undertaking. Every Christian traveller 
can assign a reason for wishing that an emSlem of a Trinity in 
Unity existing in an ancient heathen nation, should remain entire 
during the ages of the world.* 

' * It certainly cannot be proved that the Triad at Elephanfa is 
older than the Christian era.. And if it be, we are yet to con- 
sider that the Mosaic records broughf down the notion of a 
Trinity from the earliest ages. The modem Jews contend 
against this fact, that they may not Seem to countenance an argo- 
ment for the truth of CHristianity, but if they will read their own 
Targums, they will see that their forefathers confessed it ; as "* 
the following instance. *Come and behold the mystery of th* 
word Elohim. There are three decrees, and each decree i» 
sole.^ Notwithstanding they are Onk; and are united into one; 
hor is one of them divided from another.** 

R. SIMEON BEN JOCHAI, 
Xd Zohar ad sext Levit sectioDenk 
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2. The doctrine of the Incarnation of the Deity. 
The Hindoos believe that one of the persons in their 
Trinity (and that too the second person) was '* Mani- 
fested in the flesh." Hence their fables of the jiva^ 
taray or Incarnation of Vishnoo. And this doctrine 
is found over alnoost the whole of Asia. Whence then 
originated this idea '< that God should become man 
and take our nature upon him V* The Hindoos do 
not consider that it was an Angel merely that be* 
came man (like some philosophers in Europe) but God 
himself. Can there be any doubt that the fabulous In- 
carnations of the eastern mythology are derived from 
the real Incarnation of the Son of God, or from the pro- 
phecies that went before it ? Jesus the Messiah is the 
true AVATAR. 

S. The doctrine of a vicarious Atonement for sin, 
by the shedding of blood. To this day, in Hindostan, 
the people bring the goat or kid to the Temple, and 
the Priest sheds the blood of the innocent victim.* 

* The inbaUtants of Calcutta have a frequent opportunity of 
aeeing the headless and bloody kid carried on the shoulders of the 
offerer through the streets, after having been sacrificed at the 
Temple of Kalee, at Kalee Ghaut. Kaleb is the goddess of des* 
tnietiony black in vissage, and having a necklace composed of the 
KvlU of men. 

It vat a custom for the chief magistrate of police, in Calcutta^ 
(an Engiiah officer) to go o^it of the city in procession with the 
Hindoos, on a certain day every year, to Kalee Ghaut. The au- 
thor will not assert, that he went out ' to make an offering to the 
Goddess or her Priests, in the name of the Bnglisa Government,* 
becanae he never v/itneaaed it Nor will he say more on tl^ 
subject. He has not heard whether it is a custom. It is unjust 
that the character of the present government, .should suffer from 
the latitude in religious notions of some of the first goveraors. 

It -wtu also the eastern for many of the English in Calcutta, to 
accept of invitations from the Hindoos, to be present at the 
A*ati/cA, or dance, at the Festival of I>cx>rga Poojah, celebrated 
in honor of their god DOORGA. At these Nautches, the Idol, 
gCR'geously arrayed, is placed on his throne, and every body is 
supposed to bow in passing the throne. Groups of dancing girts 
dance before the god, accompanied by various music, and sing 
songs and hvmns to his honor and glory. The English are accom- 
modated with seats, to look on. We would not insinuate that any 
of the English bow to the Idol ; and we shall suppose that those 
who attend the ceremony, do it without thought, being merely 
swayed by the fashion of the place, and unconscious of any thing 
wrong, fct we would suggest a doubt, whether the custom of ac- 
cepting such invitations (which are generally on printed cards) 
shouM be continued at the seat of the supreme ^vemment. Sucn 
liberties might be very innocent if the Chriahan BeHgUm were 
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K6r is this peculiar to Hindostan ; throughout the 
whole East the doctriue of a sacrifice for sin seems to 
exist in one form or other. Ever since " Abel offer- 
cd unto God a more excellent sacrifice than Cain ;*' 
ever since Noah, the father of the new world, '* Oflfered 
burnt offerings on the altar," sacrifices have been of- 
fered up in almost every nation, as if for a constant 
memorial to mankind that i*- without shedding of blood, 
there is no remission of sin," Heb. ix. 22. 

4. The influence of the Divine Spirit on the minds 
of men. In the most ancient writings of the Hindoo^, 
some of which have been published, it is asserted that 
< the Divine Spirit or light of holy knowledge' influenc- 
ed the minds of men. And the man who is the subject 
of such influence is called " the man twice bom." M^ 
ny chapters are devoted to the dutiesi character^ and 
virtues, of << the man twice born." 

Other doctrines might be illustrated by similar ana- 
logies. The characters of the Mosaic ceremonial laV 
pervade the whole system of the Hindoo ritual and 
Worship. Now, if these analogies were merely partial 
or accidental, they would be less important : but they 
are not accidental, as every man who is erudite in the 
holy Scriptures, and in oriental mythology, well knows. 
They arc general and systematic. Has it ^ ver been 
alledged that the Light of Nature could teach such 
doctrines as those which have been enumerated ? 
Some of them are contrary to the Light of Nature. 
Every where in the East there appears to be a counter- 
feit of the true doctrine. The inhabitants have lost sight 
of the only true God, and they apply their traditional 
notions, to false gods. These doctrines are unques- 
tionably relics of the first faith of the earth ; they bear 
the strong characters of God's primary revelation to 
man, which neither the power of man, nor time itself 
hath been able to destroy : but which have endured 
from age to age, like the works of nature, the moon 
and surs, which God hath created, incorruptible. 

not true. But it is the duty of a Christian people dwelling among 
.Idolaters to beware lest their actions should be misinterpreted ; 
for it is very possible that their polite acquiescence iu bein^ cere- 
moniously seated in the presence of the god, and witnessing the 
Ikonors paid to him, may be considered by some of the ignorant 
Hindoos, as a tacit approbation of their ^f^r^j^oOQle 
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ECCLESIASTICAL ESTABLISHMENT FOR 
BRITISH INDIA. 

Before the Author left India, he published a « Me- 
moir of the Expediency of an Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ment for our Empire in the East." The design of that 
work was first suggested to him by Dr. Porteus, late 
Bishop of London, who had attentively surveyed the 
state of our dominions in Asia ; and he was encouraged 
by subsequent communications with the Marquis Wel- 
lesley, to endeavor to lead the attention of the nation 
to the subject. That publication has now been five; 
years before the public ; and many volumes have been 
wiitten on the various subjects which it contains ; but 
he does not know that any objection has been made to 
the principle of an Ecclesiastical Establishment for 
Christians in India. An attempt has been made indeed- 
to divert the attention from. the true object, and, instead 
of considering it as an establishment for Christians, to 
set it forth as an establishment for instructing the Hin*. 
doos. But the instruction of the Hindoos is entirely 
a distinct consideration, as was carefully noted in the 
Memoir. At the end of the first part is the following 
paragraph : 

"It will be remembered, that nothing which has 
been observed is intended to imply that any peculiar 
provision should be made immediately for the instruc- 
tion of the natives. Any expensive establishment of 
this kind, however becoming our national character, or» 
obligatory on our principles, cannot possibly be organ- 
ized to efficient purpose, without the aid of a local* 
Church. Letb us first establish our own religion 
amongst ourselves^ and our Asiatic subjects will soon 
benefit by it. When once our national Church shall 
have been confirmed in India, the members of that- 
Church will be the best qualified to advise the State, as 
to the means by which, from time to time, the civiliza- 
tion of the natives may be pro moted . 

An Ecclesiastical Establishment would yet be neces- 
sary for British India, if there were not a Makomedan' 
or Hindoo in the land. For besides the thousands of 
British Christians who lite and die in that country^' 
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there are hundi«c;d of thousands of natire Christians, 
%vho are at this moment <^ a^ sheep without a shep- 
herd ;'* and who are not insensible to their destitute 
estate, but supp icate our countenance and protection. 
Surely the measure cannot be contemplated by the 1&- 
gislalure, for a moment, without perceiving its absolute 
propriety, on the common principles of justice and hu- 
manity. 

In regard to the bther subject, the instruction of the 
Hindoos^ many differtnt opinions have been delivered* 
in the volumes alluded to, the most prominent of which 
are the two foUowing : First, That Hinduism is, upon 
the whole, as good as Christianity, and that therefore 
conversion to Christianity is not necessary. This de- 
serves no reply. The second opinion is, that it is in- 
deed a sacred duty to convert the Hindoos, but that 
we must not do it by force. With this opinion the 
Author perfectly coincides. To convert men by any 
other means than those of persuasion, is a practice fit 
only for the Inquisition, and completely at variance 
with the tenor of every page which he has written. 
The means of conversion, which he has recommendedi 
are those which are appointed in the Holy Scriptures, 
namely, "Preaching and the Word of God.** The 
first and present means are the translation of the word 
of God into the various languages ; and Che next are 
the labors of teachers and preachers. 

The Author is not, nor has he ever been, the advo- 
cate for force andT personal injury toward the Hindoos. 
No : he pleads the cause of humanity. The object 
of his Work, and of his Researches, has been to deliv- 
er the people of Hindostan from painful and sanguinary 
rites ; to rescue the devoted victim from the wheels 
of Moloch's Tower ; to snatch the tender infant from 
the jaws of the alligator ; to save the aged parent from 
premature death in the Ganges, to extinguish the 
flames of the female sacrifice, and to " cause the wi- 
dow's heart to sing for joy," 

Another objtct of his Work, has been, to shew, that 
while the feelings of the Christian are painfully affected 
by the exhibition of these sufferings and attrocities. 
Infidelity, on the other hand^ can behold them, and 
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DOES behold them with all the coldness and apathy of 
Voltaire. And this is the great practical triumph of 
Christianity over philosophical unbelief. While by 
the former, the best feelings of our nature arc meli- 
orated, and improved, und softened, and extended ; 
they become, by the influence of the latter, sullen, and 
cold, and torpid, and dead. 

The remaining opinion on this subject, which is wor-. 
thy of notice, Is the following : "The conversion of the 
Hindoos to Christianity is indeed a solemn obligation^ 
if practicable : but the attempt may possibly displease 
the Hindoos, and endanger our Empire." This fear 
is grounded solely on an ignorance of facts, and on the 
remoteness of the scene. Christianity began to be 
preached to Hindoos by Europeans, SOO years ago, and 
whole provinces are now covered with Christians. la 
the present endeavors of Protestant Missionaries, thQ 
chief difficulty which they generally experience is to 
awaken the mind of the torpid Hindoos to the subject.. 
They know that every man may choose the religion he 
likes best, and profess it with impunity ; that he may^ 
lose his cast and buy a cast again, as he buys an article 
of merchandize. There are a hundred casts of religion 
io Hindostan ; and there is no common interest about a 
particular religion. When one native meets another 
on the road he seldom expects to find that he is of the 
cast with himself. They are a divided people. Hin- 
dostan is like the great world in miniature ; when you 
pass a great river or lofty mountain, you generally find 
a new variety. Some persons in Europe think it must 
be a novelty to the Hindoos to see a Missionary. There 
have been for ages past, numerous casts of Missiona- 
ries in Hindostan, Pagan, Mahomedan, and Christian, 
all seeking to proselyte individuals to a new religion, 
or to some new sect of an old one. The difficulty, as 
the Author has already observed, in regard to the Pro- 
testant Teachers, is to awaken attention to tAHr doc- 
trine.* 

• In fact, there is scarcelr one point in their ihythological re- 
ligion that the whole race of TUndus have faith in. There are secta* 
ries and schismatics without end, who will believe only certain points 
that others adjure; individuals of those sects disseat from the- 
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The general indifference of the natives to these at- 
tempts, whether successful or not, has been demonstrat- 
ed by recent events. After the adversaries of Chris- 
tian Missions had circulated their pamphlets through 
British India, with the best intention no doubt, accord- 
ing to their judgment, announcing the intelligence 
that some of the English wanted to convert the inha- 
bitants by force, and blow Hmdostan into a flame ; the 
natives seem to have considered the information as ab- 
surd or unintelligible, and to have treated it with con- 
tempt. For immediately afterwards, when by the de- 
fection of the British troops the foundations of our 
Empire were shaken to their centre, both Mahomedans 
and Hindoos (who, if they wished to rebel, needed on- 
ly to sound that trumpet which was first sounded by a 
Senior Merchant in Leaden-hall-street, no doubt witk 
the best intentions) evinced their accustomed loyalty, 
and crowded round the standard of the supreme Gov- 
ernment in the hour of danger.* 

Tliere is one argument for the expediency of an Ec- 
clesiastical Establishment, which the Author did not in- 
sist on strongly in the Memoirs, from motives of de- 
licacy : but recent events have rendered the same re- 
serve no longer necessary. He will proceed therefore 

4oetrine8 believed by the majorily ; other philoeophieal skepties 
vill scarcely believe any things in opposition to their easy -faithed 
brethren. Who disbelieve nothing — ^Hence may, in part, be discern- 
ed the liability under -which inquirers labor, of being misled by 
sectaries into receiving schism or orthodoxy, and of forming gene- 
ral conclusions fix>m individual or partial information. But, m fact, 
there is iso general ORTiionoxT amoxg hiitdoos. See the JSTm- 
.4oo PimfheoTif p. 180, by Edward Moor, F. R. S. published in 181Q. 
* A worthy clergyman belonging to the Preadency of Fort St. 
Ceorge, who witnessed the troops marching against each other, 
and knew not for « time, what would be the fate of the Empire ; 
after the danger was over, makes the following most just and 
striking reflection, in a \ttt&r to a friend. * It «annot but have 
occurred to CMTy reflecting mind, in looking back on past scenes, if 
it had pleased CJod in his providence to have dispossessed us of our 
dominions, how little would have remained to shew, that a people 
blessed with the light of the glorious Gospel of Christ, had once 
borne sway in this land ! But now,' (he adds exultinghr, in allusion 
to the Transliifion of the Scriptui'es) "the Word of God in the 
languages of all India, will "be an enaunng Monument of British 
Piety and liiberality, for which the sacnflce of Prayer and Thanks- 
:Siving will ascend to tUe Most High, to the latest generations." 
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to disclose a fact which will serve to place the motives 
for recommending such an establishment, in their just 
light. It is not the giving the Christian Religion to 
the natives which will endanger our Empire, but the 
want of religion among our own countrymen. Alter 
the disturbance among the British Officers in Bengal iix 
1794, which for a time had a most alarming aspect^ 
being of the same character with that which taok place 
lately at Madrass, a Memorial was pi^sented to the 
Marquis Wellesley, on his accession to the govern- 
ment, by persona whoJiad been long in the service of 
the Company) and who wdre well acquainted with the 
circumstances of the empire at large; representing 
the necessity of a " suitable Religious Establishment 
for British Indian" and illustrating that necessity by 
the events which had recently taken place in the army. 
That Memorial referred to the. almost total extinctioii 
of Christian worship, at the military stations, where the 
seventh day was only distinguished by the British Flag; 
and noticed the fatal consequences that might be ex« 
pected : from large bodies of men, far remote from 
the controling power of the present state, enjoying 
luxury and independence,, and seeing nothing from 
youth to age, of the religion of their country. It 
shewed further, that, of the whole number of English 
who go to India, not a tenth part return ; and assigned 
this fact as a reason why their religion should follow 
them to the East ; tliat it might be, in the first place, 
a solace to themselves, in the dreary prospect of dy- 
ing in that land (for of a thousand soldiers in sickly 
India, there will be generally a hundred, in declining 
health) and secondly, " that it might be some security 
for their loyalty to their king, and their attachment to 
the principles of their country." 

It required notti memorial to apprize Marquis Wel- 
lesley of the truth of these facts, or of the justness of 
the reasoning upon them. The necessity of a meliorate 
ed state of society for the English armies, was made evi- 
dent to him by his own observation ; and it cannot be 
doubted that, had that nobleman remained in India, to 
complete the plans he meditated for the advantage of 
that country, and had hi& coadjutor, Mr. Pitt, lived) a 
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suitable Religious Establishment would have been, by 
this time proposed to the East India Company, for ev- 
ery part of their dominions in Hindostan. But Mar- 
quis Welle sley had another and a more imperious 
service first to perform, apd this was to save the bo* 
DY OF THE Empire itself. British Hindostan was, 
at that moment, surrounded by strongs and formidable 
enemies, who were putting themselves " in the atti- 
tude of the tiger," as a Vakeel of Tippoo expressed 
4t, <* to leap upon the prey." And this service that 
great Statesman achieved under Divine Providence, 
firsts by destroying the Mysorean Empire, under Tip- 
poo Sultaun, and thereby extinguishing the JVlahoine- 
dan power in Hindostan ; secondly, by overwhelming 
the hitherto invincible Mahrattafi ; and lastly, by form- 
ing on the frontier a league of strength, which like a 
vmll qf irony has saved the country froiii native inva- 
sion ever since ; notwithstanding its subsequent crit- 
ical and exposed state, in consequence of frequent 
changes of the Supreme Govemihent,'.and of dissen- 
tions in our army. The services which that Nobleman 
performed for our Empire in the East were very ill un- 
derstood at the time : his views were so comprehen- 
>ive, that few men could embrace them : they are 
more generally acknowledged now ; but it is to be 
apprehended that some y^ars must yet elapse, before 
all the beneficial consequences of his administration 
will be fully known to his country. 

It has been a subject of wonder to many in England, 
that our army should at any time betray symptoms 
of disaffection in India, when no instance of it occurs 
elsewhere. But the surprise will cease, when the cir- 
cumstances before mentioned shall have been duly 
weighed. Of the individuals engaged in the late dis- 
turbances at Madras, there were perhaps some, who 
had not witnessed the service of Christian worship for 
twenty years ; whose minds were impressed by the 
daily view of the rites of the Hindoo religion, and had 
lost almost all memory of their own. It. is morally 
impossible to live long in ^uch circumstances, without 
being in some degree affected by them. That loyalty 
is but little to be depended on, whether abroad or at 
home, which has lost the basis of reBgioe^oQle 
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The true spring of the irregular proceeding, con- 
temptuous remonstrance, and ultimate disaffection of 
the Military in India, is this : Large bodies of troops 
at a great. distance from Britain, which they never ex- 
pect to see again, begin, after a long absenee^ to feel 
more sensibly their own independence, while their af* 
fection for their native country gradually diminishes^ 
And if, under such circumstances, they have not the 
restraints of religion, (for what is obedience to the 
«« powers that be*' but the restraint of religion ?) and if 
they have not the frequent view of Chiistian worship 
to recal their minds, by association' of ideas, to the sa« 
cred ordinances and principles of their country, it is 
impossible to foresee to what degrees of rebellion or 
infatuation they may proceed. It is unjust to ascribe 
these proceedings to the casual acts of the Gov* 
emor for the time being. Indiscreet measures on his 
part may form the pretext ; but tlie true cause lies 
much deeper. The Company's Officers in India are a» 
honorable a body of military men as are to be found in 
the world, the Author knows them, but they are ia 
peculiar circumstances ; and if any other description 
of troops wcrer in* their steady passing a whole life in 
such an unchristianiztTi^^ service, the same causes- 
would stiii' produce the same effects-. 

The most alarming consideration, while things rew 
main in their present state, is this, that in proportion as 
our Empire increases^, and our force in India grows 
stronger, the danger arising fnom the foregoing causejJ, 
becomes the greater. Those are obvious truths, on- 
which it is not necessary to dilate* But there is another 
subject allied to this, which the Author thinks it a 
solemn duty to bring before the public. 

Not only a»e our troops denied suitable religious 
instrucdon, when they arrive in India, but they are des- 
titute of it during their long voyage to that country. 
The voyage is^ on an average, six months. Now, pro- 
lusion ought certainly to be made for Divine worship, 
and'for spiritual consolation to the soldiers, during that 
period; for it is sometimes a period of great sick- 
nesS).aad of .frequent death. Indeed th 
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be a Chaplain on board of every India ship conudning^ 
one hundred souls.*^ 

They who profess to believe in the Christian Reli- 
ion, ought also to believe in the superintending provi- 
ence of God : ought to believe that the Divine bless- 
ing will accompany those designs which are underta- 
ken in his nanie^ and conducted in his fear. If we were 
a heathen nation, then might we send forth our fleets 
without a prayer, and commit them, for a safe voyage, 
* to goddess Fortune and fair winds.' But we are a 
Christian nation, though not is superstitious one ; and^ 
however individuals may consider it, it is certain that 
our countrymen in general, view the performance of 
the offices of religion with great respect ; and that, in 
particular circumstances on board ship, no duty is more 
acceptable, none more interesting, none more. salutary 
and consoling. Such scenes the Author himself has 
witnessed : and from those persons who have witnessed 
such scenes, he has never heard but one opinion as to 
the propriety of having a Clergyman to iorm one of the 
great family in a ship, in these long, sickly, and peri- 
lous voyages. When the news arrived in England last 
year of the loss of the seven India-men iti a distant 
ocean, how gratifying would it have been to surviving 
friends, if they could have been assured that the offices 
of religion and consolations of its ministers, had been 

■• The Eaat-India Company require the Commander op Parser of 
every ship to read prayers on Sunday, when the weather permits. 
The service is performed, in many cases, in a serious and truly im- 
pressive manner; and the acknowledged good effects in such casef, 
convey the strons^est recommendation of the measure which has 
been proposed. One important duty of the Chaplain of an India- 
man might he, to superintend the studies of the young Writers and 
Cadets proceeding to India ; who, for want of some direction of this 
kind, generally pass the long voyage in idleness, lounging on the 
quarter deck, or gambling in the cuddy. So important has this sub- 
ject been considered, tiiat during the administration of Marquis 
Wellesley, a detailed plan for carr}'ing the proposed measure into, 
effect was actually transmitted to a Member of the Court of Direc- 
tors, to lav before the Court. If it were made an indispensable quali- 
fication of the Chaplain, that he should understand the rudimentft 
oSPtrnan and JBtfulottanee Languages, and the common elements 
of geometry and navigation, for the instruction of the Midshipmen, 
his services would be truly important, merelr in his secular ehar« 
aoter. Every truly respectable Commander in the Company's 8er« 
▼ice, must be happy to have aa exemplair Clergyman on boani 
his ship. 
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afforded to those who perished, during their last dajrs !* 
These events have a warning voice ; and it is not un- 
becoming a great and respectable body of men, like the 
£ast-India Company^ to attend to it* The Author has 
already remarked, that the Legislature has not neglect* 
cd a subject of this importance. . It is required that 
every ship of the line should have a Chaplain ; and we 
have lately seen some of our most reaowned Admirals^ 
both before and after battle, causing the prayers and 
thanksgivings of the fleet to ascend to the God of heaven* 

There still remains one topic more, to which the 
Author would advert. It may be presumed to be the 
wish of the major part of this nation, that whenever a 
Missionary of exemplary character and of respectable 
recommendation, applies to the £ast>India Company 
for a passage to our Eastern shores,, his request might 
be treated with indulgence.. In him we export a bless- 
ing (as he may prove to be]f to thousands of our fellow- 
creatures ; and his example, and instructions, and pray- 
ers will do no harm to the ship in which he sails* 
While the East-India Company retains the sole privi- 
lege of conveyance to India, the nation would be pleas- 
ed to see this condescension shewn to persons in hum- 
ble circumstances, whose designs are of a public cha- 
racter, and acknowledged by alj men to be pious and 
praise- tvorthy. The Author will conclude these ob- 
servations with a pargraph which he has found in a 
manuscript of the Rev. Mr. Kohloff, of Tanjore, the 
successor of Mr. Swartz, which has been just transmit- 
ted for publication : 

< It is a remarkable fact, that since the foundation of 
our Mission, which is now one hundred years, and dur- 
ing which period upwards of fifty Missionaries have 
arrived from Europe ; among the many ships that 
have been lost, there never perished one vessel, which 

HAD A MISSIONARY ON BOARD.'f 

* The Rev. Paul limriek iras a passenger on board one of 
these ships. Mr. limrick was seoond Chaplain at the Presidency 
of Fort^WilUam ; an amiable, benevolent, and respectable man, 
whose loss will be heard of with deep regret by a large body of 
the inhabitants of Calcutta, and of his friends in Europe. 

t M,8. materiab for the Life of Swsrta. gtzedbyL^OOgle 
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The following Letter, written^ by Dr. Watsott^ 
Bishop of Llai^daff, on the subject of ^an Ecclesiasti- 
cal Establishment for British India^ was published in* 
Catcutta» in the year isq/. 

* Calgarth^Park, Kendale, U/^, May^ 1806* 

^SEVEREKD SIR, 

' Some weeks ago I received your Memoir of the ex- 
pediency of an Ecclesiastical Establishment for British^ 
India ; for which obliging attention I now return you 
my best thanks. I hesitated for some time whether I 
ought to intucrupt your speculations with itiy acknow^ 
ledgments for so valuable a present ; but on being in- 
formed of the noble Premium, by which you purpose 
to exercise the talents of Graduj^tcs in the University 
pf Cam.bridge, I determined to express to you my ad- 
miration of your disinterestedness atid zeal in the cause 

of Christianity 

* Twenty years and more have now elapsed since, in 
a Sermon, before the House of Lords, I hinted to the 
then Government, the proprj^y of paying regard to 
the propagation of Christianity in India ; and I have 
since then, as fit occasions offered, privately, but un- 
successfully, pressed the matter on the consideration o£ 
those in power. If my voice or opinion can, in future, 
be of any weight with the King's Ministers, I shall be 
most ready to exert myself in forwarding any prudent 
measure for promoting a liberal Ecclesiastical Estab^ 
lishment in British India ; it is not witiiout considera- 
tion that I say a liberal Establishment, because I hearti- 
ly wish that every Christian should be at liberty to 
worship God according to his conscience, and be assist- 
ed therein by a Teacher, at the public expense, of his 
own persuasion. 

< The subjects you have proposed for the work 
which shall obtain your Prize, are all of them judi- 
ciously chosen, and if properly treated (as my love for 
my Alma Mater persuades me they will be) ;may pro- 
bably turn the thoughts of the Legislature towards the 
measure you recommend. 

* The SaluJaris Lux Evangeliif by ^abricius,. pub- 
iihcd at Hamburg in 1734, wilLbe of great use to the 

'ndidates for your Prize j and his Index Gcografihir 
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CU8 Episcopatuum Orbia Chriatiani^ subjoined to that 
work, might, if accompanied with proper Notes, afford 
a very satisfactory elucidation of your third head. 

< God in his providence, hath so ordered things, that 
Ameiica, which three hundred years ago was peopled 
by none but Pagans, has now maiiy millions of Chris- 
tians in it ; and. will not, probably, three hundred years 
hence, have a single Pagan in it ; but be occupied by 
more Christians, and more enlightened Christians than 
now exist in Europe. 

* Africa is not now worse fitted for the reception of 
Chrisuanity than America was, when it was first visited 
by Europeans ; and Asia, is much better fitted for it, ia 
as much as Asia enjoys a considerable degree of civili*- 
zadon; and some, degree of it is necessary to the sue-* 
cessful introduction of Christianity; The commerce 
and colonization of Christian states have civilized 
America, and they will, in process of time, civilize and 
christianize the whole earth. Whether it be a Chris-^ 
tiaa duty to attemp,by lenient methods, to propagate 
the Christian religion among Pagans and Mahomedansi 
ean be doubted, 1 thmk, by few ; but whether any at- 
tempt will be attended with much success, till Christi- 
anity is purified from its corruptions, and the lives of 
Christians are rendered correspondent to their Chris- 
tian profession, may be doubted by many; but there 
certainly never was a more promising opportunity of 
trying the experiment of subverting Paganism in India« 
than that which has for some years been offered to the 
government of Great Britain. 

< The morality pf our holy religion is so salutary to 
civil society, its^romises of a future state so consola- 
tory to individuals, its precepts so suited to the de- 
ductions of the most improved reason, that it must 
finally prevail throughout the world. Some have 
thought that Christianity is losing ground in Christen- 
dom. I am of a different opinion. Some ascititioua 
doctrines, derived from Rome and Geneva^ are losing 
ground amongst learned men ; some unchristian practi- 
ces springing from ignorance, bigotry, intolerancet 
self-sufiiciency of opinion, with uncbaritableness of 
judgment) are losing ground among all sober-minded 
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men ;. but a belief of Jesus Christ, as the Saviour of the 
world, as a medium through whom eternal life will be 
given to all who obey his Gospel, is more and more 
confirn»ed every day in the minds of men of eminence 
and erudition, not only in this, but in every other 
Christian'country. From this prsdse I am not disposed 
to exclude even France itself, notwithstanding the tem- 
porary apostasy of some of its philosophers from every 
degree of religious faith. I cannot but hope well of 
that country, when I see its National Institute propos- 
ing for public discussion the following subject ; ^ What 
has been the infiueneeof the Reformauon of Luther, on 
the political ^tuation of the different states of Europe^ 
and on the progress of Knowledge ?* especially when 
I sec the subject treated by Mr. Villers, in a manner 
which would have derived honor to the most liberal 
Protestant in the freest state in Europe. 

< It is not to be denied, that the morals of Christiana 
in general fall far short of the standard of Christian 
perfection, and have ever done so, scarcely excepting 
the latter end of the first century. Yet notwithstand- 
ing this concession, it is. a certain fact, that the Chris- 
tiaa religion has always operated to the production of 
piety, benevolence, self-government, and the love of 
virtue amongst individuals, in every country where it 
has been received ; and it will every where operate 
more powerfully as it is received with more firm assur- 
ance of its truth ; audit will be every where received 
with more firm assurance of its truth, as it is better 
understood ; for when it is properly understood, it will 
be freed from the pollutions of superstition and fanati- 
cism among the hearers, and from ambition, domina- 
tion, and secularity among the teachers. 

< Your publication has given us in England a great 
insight into the state of Christianity in India, as well as 
into the general state of Learning amongst you ; and it 
has excited in me the warmest wishes for the prosperity 
of the College of Fort- William. It is an Institution f 
which would have done honor to the wisdom of Solon 
or Lycurgus. I have no knowledge personally of the 
Marciuis Wellesley, but I shall think of him and of hi» 
coadjutors in this undertaking, with the highest respect 
and admiration, as long as I live, ^^ ,^^^ ,,L.oogle 
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^ I cannot enter into any particular relative to an 
Ecclesiastical Establishment in India ; nor would it 
perhaps, be proper to press Government to take the 
matter into consideration, till this country is freed froni 
the danger which threatens it : but I have that opinion 
of his Majesty's Ministers, that they will, not only from 
policy, but from a serious sense of religious duty, be 
disposed to treat the subject, whenever it comes before 
them, with great judgment and liberality. May God 
drect their counsels ! 

* Our Empire in India,' ssdd Mr. Hastings, « has been 
acquired by the sword ; and must be maintained by the 
sword.' I cannot agree with him in this sentiment* 
All Empires have been originally acquired by violence, 
but they are best established by moderation and justice. 
There was a time when we shewed ourselves to the 
inhabitants of India in the character of tyrants and rob* 
hers ; that time, I trust, is gone for ever. The wisdom 
of British Policy, the equity of its jurisprudence, 
the impartiality of its laws, the humanity of its penal 
code ; and above all, the incorrupt administration of 
public justice, will, when they are well understood, 
make the Indians our willing subjects, and induce them 
to adopt a religion attended with such consequences to 
the dearest interests of the human mind. They will 
rejoice in having exchanged the tyranny of Pagan su- 
perstition, amd the despotism of their native princes, 
for the mild mandates of Christianity, and the stable 
authority of equitable laws. The difference between 
such dif&rent states of civil society, as to the produc- 
tion of human happiness, is infinite ; and the attainment 
of happiness is the ultimate aim of all individuals in all 
nations. I am, Rev. Sir,'your obliged and faithful ser- 
vant, R. LLANDAFF.' 

2b Rev, D, BucHAVANy Vice^Provoat of the 
College of Fort'William^ Calcutta^ 

CONCLUSION. , 

l!f the progress of these Researches the Author has 
found his miftd frequently drawn to consider the extra* 
ordinary difference of opinion, which exists among 
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men of learning in regard to the importance, and obli- 
gation of communicating religious knowledge to our 
fellow-creatures. And be has often heard the question 
asked by others, What can be the cause of this dis- 
crepancy of opinion ? For that such a difference does 
exist is most evident ; &nd is exetrplificd at this mo- 
ment in some of the most illustrious characters for 
rank and learning, in the nation. This is a problem of 
a very interesting character at this day, and worthy of 
a distinct and ample discussion particularly at the seats 
of learning. The problem may be thus expressed: 

* What power is that- which produces in the minds of 
some persons a real interest and concern in the welfare 
of their fellow-creatures ; extending not only to the 
comfort of their existence in this world, but to their 
felicity herevifter ; while other men who are appai^nt- 
ly in similar circumstances as to leaniing and infor- 
mation, do not feel inclined to move. one etefi for the 
promotion of such objects ?' The latter, it may be, can 
speculate on the philosophy of the human mind, on ita[ 
great pow ers and high dignity, on the sublime virtue 
of universal benevolence, on the tyranny of supersti- 
tion, and the slavery of ignorance ; and will some- 
times quote the verse of tht poet, 

*' Homo sum: humani nil a me alienum pato:" 

but they leave it to others, and generally to the -Chris- 
tian in humble life, to exercise the spirit of that noble 
verse. This is a very difficult problem ; and it has 
been alleged by some that it cannot be solved on any 
known principle philosophy. The following relation 
will probably lead to principles by which we may arrive 
at a solution. 

There was once a King in the East, whose empire 
extended over the known world, m>d his dominion 

* was to the end of the earth.' Duiiog the former pait 
of his reign, his heart was filled with pride; he knew 
not the God of heaven : and he viewed with the ut- 
most indifference the nations over wi.om he ruled 
worshipping idols of wood and stone. But it pleased 
the King of kings to dethrone this haughty monarch, 
to cast him down from his high estate, and to abase 
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him in the dust And after he had been for a time in 
the furnace of affliction, and his proud heart was humbi* 
led, God g^raciously revealed himself to him in his true 
name and character, and then restored him to his former 
prosperity and power. The penitent King, thus once 
more exalted, and filled with admiration at the discov- 
ery of the ONLY TRiiB GoD, immediately issued an 
edict to the whole world, setting forth the greamess of 
the Most High, asserting his glory, and inviting all 
nations to Upraise and maginify HIM that liveth for 
ever, whose dominion, is an everlasting dominion, and 
his kingdom is from generation to gen^ation.' This 
memorable edict began in these sublintfterms : 

* Nebuchadnezzar the Kino^i^o all people, 
nations* and languages, that dwell in all the 
EARTH, Petice be multiplied unto you. I thought it 
good to shew the signs and wonders which the Most 
High God hath wrought toward me. How great are 
his SIGNS 1 How mighty are his wonders T Having 
recounted the judgment and mercy of God to himselfy 
he thus concludes ; < Now I Nebuchadnezzar, praise 
and extol and honor the King, all whose works are 
truth, and his ways judgment ; and them that walk in 
pride he is able to abase.'* 

Such a proclamation to the nations of the earth was 
a noble act of a king, and ought to be had in perpetual 
remembrance. It reminds us of the late charge of 
HIM ^ who ascended up on high :' Go, teach all 
NATIONS. It discovers to us the new and extended be- 
nevolence, greatness of mind, and pure and heavenly 
charity, which distinguish that man whose heart has 
been impressed by the grace of God. How solemn 
his sense of duty ! How ardent to declare the glory of 
his Saviour ! His views for the good of men, how dis- 
interested and enlarged ! It is but too evident, that all 
our speculations concerning a Divine Revelation, and 
the obligation imposed on us to study it ourselves, or 
communicate it to others, are cold and uninteresting, 
and excite not to action, < until, through the tender com- 
passion of God, the Day-spring from on high visit us, 
to give light to them that sit in darkness ;' to humble 

* Daniel, 4th chapter. 
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our hearts, at the remembrance of our sins agsdnst 
God, and to affect them with a just admiration of his 
pardoning mercy. 

Let Great Britain imitate the example of the 
Chaldean King ; and send forth to all the world, her 
TESTIMONY conccming the True God. She also 
reigns over all nations which < worship idols of wood 
and stone,' and she ought, in like manner, to de- 
clare to them < the signs and wondbrs of the Al- 
mighty.' And, in this design every individual will 
concur, of every church, family, and name^ whose 
heart has been penetrated with just apprehensions 
of the Moist Wgb God ; having known his judg- 
ments and exp||[pensed his mercy. 
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PREFACE 



FIRST AJifERICAJSr EDITIOM 



The title of this work might lead one to suppose^ 
that it would contain nothing, but what should have aa 
exclusive regard to an Ecclesiastical Establishment for 
British India. On examination, however, it will be 
found to contain such important and well authenticated 
facts, reladng to the past history and present state of 
that country ; to its population, manners and customs ; 
to its literature and laws ; and to its religious rites and 
ceremonies ; as furnish much entertainment and in- 
struction. Separately from all consideration of the 
question respecting the expediency of the proposed' 
Establishment, it is, both in a literary and religious 
point pf view, a very estimable work. The arguments 
here adduced for a Church Establishment will, prob^- 
ably, be thought by many, if not most readers, conclu*- 
sive. There seema an increasing conviction, in Eng- 
land^ of the Apediency of thi» measure. A late Eng- 
lish writei^ having quoted some interesting passages^ 
from a chapter of tiiis Memoir of Dr. Buchana^n-— 
whom he styles "an excellent man," and "a pious,, 
beneficent,, and most liberal churchman,"— observes, 
" Such an appeal is unanswerable. The first step to- 
wards winning the natives towards our religion is to^ 
show them that we have one. This will hardly be dona 
without a visible church.*'* 

But we leave this question to the proper jiidges;. 
The prospect of extending^ by some means, the benefits 
of civilization, and the infinitely, greater benefits of. 
CuRisTiAi^iTT) to the Natives of India, is what gives 
to the subject, at this time, an unusual importance. 
Atnerica is^co-operating ^dth Europe in this benevolent 

♦ QttMTterly BeviefT. - 
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and pious design. Contributions have been forwarded 
from this country to India, towards procuring transla- 
tions of the Scriptures into the languages of the East ; 
and some of our young men have already devoted them- 
selves to the Indian Mission. The present publication, 
it is believed, will be seasonable and useful. 

This work is now printed, for the first time in Amer- 
ica, from a splendid English copy, in quarto, (the only 
one that is known to be in this country), which was 
setit by a gentleman in England to a worthy minister in 
this State, who obligingly lent it for republication. 
From this copy no alteration is made, excepting what 
will be found in the additional JVoiesj which are always 
distinguished by the signatui^e of the 

AMERICAN EDITOR- 

Cambridgey (Mana.) Feb. 1811. 
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TO THE 
MOST REVEREND FATHER IN GOI>, 

JOHN, 

LORD ARCHBISHOP OP CANTERBURY.* 
mr LOSS, 

I. JLt is with propriety that a work, embracing stich 
objects as those professed by the following Memoir, 
should be inscribed to the Primate of the Church of 
England. 

An appeal to the nation is certainly intended ; but 
that appeal would not have been thus made with the 
sanction of your Grace's name, had we not been en- 
couraged by the authority of your Grace's opinion. It 
has been communicated to us in India, that your Grace 
has already declared the expediency of giving an ec- 
clesiastical establishment to the British empire in the 
East. In support of such opinion, we here offer the 
evidence of facts, which are incontrovertible ; and 
which demonstrate that the measure proposed, while it 
is recommended by religion, is demanded by justice 
and humanity. 

New sources of information on all Oriental subjects 
have been opened by the College of Fort- William in 
Bengal. Those persons who have held official situa- 
tions in that institution during the last four years have 
had constant opportunities of observing the conduct, 
and of learning the opinions of the most intelligent na- 
tives. There are attached to the College, at this time, 
upwards of one hundred learned men, who have arriv- 
ed, from different parts of India, Persia, and Arabia. 
In such an assemblage, the manners and customs of 
remote regions are distinctly described ; and their ya- 

* This dedication was written before the death of the most Rev- 
etead Prelate was kaown at Fort'^WiUiaai. 
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rying sentiments, religious and polidcal> may be accu- 
rately investigated and compared. 

Of the learned Hitidoos who have' been employed as< 
teachers, there were lately two from the Deccan, who> 
profess the Christian faith ; and compon themselves 
according to christian manners^ Two protestant mis* 
sionaries have also been attached to the institution j one 
of whom is lecturer in the Bengalee and Shanscrit de- 
partment ; and has been for many years employed in 
preaching in the Bengalee language to the natives in the 
north of Hindostan. The other is a teacher of the Ta- 
mul or Malabar language ; and has been long attached 
to a mission in the south of the Peninsula. 

More desirable means of obtaining accurate and ori- 
ginal intelligence could not have been presented to any ' 
one, who wished to investigate- the state of the natives 
of India, with a view to their moral and religious im* 
provement. 

It was the authenticity of this information, which 
chiefly prompted me to record it in this Memoir. I 
should however have hesitated to submit it to the pub-* 
lie, had I not been honored with a communication from^ 
the Bishop of London, who expresses his " conviction 
of the indispensable necessity of a religious establish- 
ment for our Indian EmjHre.** 

H. In the presence of the learned body of Asiatics as- 
sembled at the College of Fort- William, the Christian 
Sicriptures have been exhibited for translation into the 
Oriental tongues. 

When Ptolemy Philadelphius, three hundred years 
before the Christian a&ra, invited to Alexandria in- 
Egypt, seventy- two learned natives of Judea, to trans- 
late the Scriptures into the Greek language, *• he could 
not have foreseen that his translation was divinely in- 
tended to be the means of the world's civilization, by 
diffusing- the knowledge of the true God ; orthatthe 
Messiah promised therein, would in a future age quote' 
its language, as the canonical version of the sacred 
original. 

This illustrious actof an heathen Prince, acknowledge 
ed, as it has been, by heaven, and celebrated among 

• The expenee of which is compated by ,IVidaHi» to b«** 
amounted to tvo miUieiu sterliDg. ''^^"^ by v^ou^iw 
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men, has jet been rarely proposed by Christian nations^ 
as an example for their imitation. 

Under the auspices of Marquis Wellesley, who, by 
&vour of Providence, now presides in the government 
of India, a version of the holy Scriptures may be ex« 
pected, not in one language alone, but in sev^n of the 
Oriental tongues ; in the Hindostanee, Persian, Chi- 
nese, and Malay ; Orissa, Mahratta, and Bengalese ; 
of which the four former are the primary and popular 
languages of the Continent and isles of Asia. 

In the center of the Pagan world, and at the chief 
seat of superstition and idolatry, these works are car- 
ried on ; and the unconverted natives assist in the 
translations. The Gospels have already been translate 
ed into the Persian, Hindostanee, Mahratta, Orissa^ 
and Malay languages i and the whole Scriptures have 
been translated into the Bengalee language. One edU 
tion of the Bengalee Bible has been distributed among 
the natives ; and a second is in the press for their 
use. A version of the Scriptures in the Chinese lan- 
guage (the language of three hundred millions d 
men) has also been undertaken ; and a portion of the 
work is already primed off.* 

III. The publication of an important part of this 
Memoir was suggested by the perusal of certain let- 
ters, addressed by a King of England to the Christian 
instructors of the Hindoos. In the following pages 
your Grace will find letters written by King George 
the First) to Protestant missionaries in India ; in which 
his Majesty urges them to a zealous add faithful dis- 
charge of their ministry, that they may lay a founda- 
tion for the civilization of th^ nations of Asia ; and 
^t that the work may not fail in generations to come.'* 

When 1 first saw these royal epistles, and reflected 
0Q the period of time at which they were written, and 
the circumstances of the people to whom they were 
addressed, I perused them with emotions of reverence 
and admiration. When further I had called to mind 
the happy effects they had contributed to produce, in 
enlightening a region of Paganism not less in extent 
than Great Britain, it seemed to me, that a circum- 

* See Appendix M. 
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Stance so honorable to our country onght not to be 
concealed, and that the Hindoos ought to send back 
these Utters to the English nation. 

Another letter accompanies them, of equal cefebrity 
in India, written by the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
the reign of the same Prince. This letter, often since 
recorded in Oriental tongues, is sent back by the 
evangelized Hindoos to your Grace, and to the "Soci- 
ety of Bishops and Clergy for promoting Christian 
knowledge," as a record of the honorable zeal which 
at so early a period distinguished that illustrious body ; 
and as a proo£^ that when the appointed means are 
usedy the blessing of God will follow. <* Behold,** 
say the Hiadoos> " the divine answer to the prayer in 
that letter I Behold the fruit of your rational endeav- 
ours for our conversion ! Our dark region having en- 
joyed, during the period of a whole century, the clear 
and steady light of your Society, has now become itself 
the source of knowledge to the surrounding heathen^ 

rV, Our present most gracious Sovereign, whohas 
reigned, for so many years, in the hearts and affections 
of his subjects, both in Britain and in India ; and who,, 
by strengthening the bands of true religion in a disso- 
lute and unbelieving age, has exhibited so perfect an 
example of the duly, conduct, and glory of a Christian 
King, will doubtless receive with satisfaction, from the 
hands of the Hindoos, these lettei-s of his illustrious 
predecessor; and having perused the testimonies of 
the divine blessing on the righteous and kingly work, 
will finish what has been so auspiciously begun, by 
making a religious Establishment for his Eastern £in~ 
pire, the crowning: act of his own most glorious reign. 

To their Sovereign they look ; to Him, the s:a- 
preme head of the Church, his Indian subjects look* 
for those religious blessings, which, by the divine fa- 
vour« are in his right hand to bestow. 

I have the honor to be, my Lord, 
Your Gra€e*s most faithful and devoted servant) 
CLAUD. BUCHANAN* 

CalcutiUf March :i2i 18Q5. 
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By the reduction of the Mysorean and Mahratta 
einpms, the greater part of India falls under the do- 
minion or influence of the British Govemmeot^ and 
looks subnussively for British civilization. By this 
event also, in connexion with the other late cessions 
and conquests, the number of British subjects in India 
vrill be very considerably increased. 

Were we in the vicinity of Britain* the British Par- 
liament would not withhold from us any beneficial aid 
it could lifford) and we should enjoy religious advanta- 
ges in common with our countrymen at home. But 
these advantages have been hitherto denied, because 
we are remote. An annual account of the revenual 
state of India, or the occurrence of some splendid 
event, engages the attention for a time ; but the ordi- 
nary circumstances of the people, European and na- 
tive, are not always in view ; and any casual or indis- 
tinct notice of their situation, fails to excite those na- 
tional sentiments of humanity and Christian duty, 
which, in other circumstances* would be constantly 
alive and efficient. 

It may be presumed that India has of late occupied 
more of the public attention than formerly, and that 
the minds of men are gradually converging to the con- 
sideration of the subject of this Memoir. Our cxten. 
sive territorial acquisitions within the last few years, 
our recent triumph over our only formidable foe ; the 
avowed consequence of India in relation to the existing 
state of Europe ; and that unexampled and nystematic 
prosperity of Indian administration, which has now 
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consolidated the British dominion in this country ;.^ 
every character of our situation seems to mark the 
present aera, as that intended by Providence, for our 
taking into consideration the moral and reiigious state 
of our subjects in the East ; and for Britain's bringing 
up her long arrear of dutyi and settling her account 
honorably with her Indian Empire. 

The perpetuity of the Christian faith among Euro- 
peans in Indiai and the civilization of the natives, must 
rest equally on a foundation which, as yet we have 
not ; and that is, an Ecclesiastical Establishment. The 
first part of this Memoir shall be wholly confined to 
a consideration of the means of preserving . the Chris* 
dan religion among our own countrymen. 
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PARTI. 

-Cjs the means of preseeving the profession 
of the christian religion among our coun- 
t&tmkn in india. 

CHAPTER L 

Present Btate of the English church in India. 

1. JUHE present establishment of English chap- 
lains for the Bridsh empire in India, is not much great- 
er than the factorial establishment in the time of Lord 
Clire. 

3. There are six military- chaplains for Bengal) 
Balmrf Oude, the Dooab, and Orissa. There are three 
chaplains in Uie town of Calcutta, five at the Presidencf 
of Madras, and four at the Presidency of Bombay. Nor 
is that list ever full. Two-thirds of the number is the 
average for the last ten years. 

3. Some islands in the West Indies have a more 
regular church establishment, and more extensive 
Christian advaOlages than the British empire in the 
East. Jamaica has eighteen churches ; English India 
has three ; one at Calcutta, one at Madras, and one at 
Bombay. 

4. At the establishment of Bencoolen, at the factory 
at Canton, at the flourishing settlement of Prince of 
Wales's Island, at Malacca, at Amboyna, and at the 
other islands to the eastward now in our possession, 
there is not a single clergyman of the English church 
to perform the rite of Baptism, or to celebrate any 
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Other Christian office. The two British armies m 
Hindostan, and in the Dekhan, lately in the field, had 
not one chaplain. 

5. The want of an ecclesiastical establishment has 
produced a system, not only of extreme irregularity in 
the discipline of our church, but of positive ofTeDce 
against Christian institution. Marriages, burials, and 
sometimes baptisms, by the civil magistrate or f^ a 
military officer^ are not only performed, but are in a 
manner sanctioned by a precedent of thirty years. 

6. And as to the state of religion among the people 
who have no divine service, it is such as might be ex- 
pected. After a residence for some years at a station 
where there is no visible church ; and where the supdr* 
stitioAs of the natives are constantly visible, all respect 
for Christian institutions woars away ; and the Chris- 
tian Sabbath is no otherwise disdnguished than by the 
display of the British flag. 

7. Were we, on the other hand, to state particularly 
the regard paid by our countrymen to Christian in- 
struction, wherever it is regularly afforded, it wonldbe 
an additional argument for granting the means of af- 
fording it. Wherever the Christian minister solicits at- 
tention, he finds ap audience. In whatever part of Brit- 
ish India he is ^tioned, there will be a disposition to 
respect the reUgion of early life, when its public ordi- 
nances shall have been revived. 



CHAPTER II. 

Of the establiahment of the Romish Church in the £o8(' 

There are three archbishops and seventeen bishops 
of the Romish church established in the East. The 
natives naturally suppose that no such dignity belong* 
to the English church. In Bengal alone there arc eigM 
Romish churches ; four Armenian churches ; and tyfO 
Greek churches. In confirmation of this statement,^* 
shall Subjoin an authentic Report of the Roman Catho* 
lie establishments, which has been transmitted by the 
Archbishop of Goa. 
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Presented 

>the King 

Portugal. 



% 



SttablUhment of the JStwum Catholic church in the East, 

Archbishop of Goa, Metropolitan and' 
-■ Primate of the Orieat - - - 

Arci!H>ishop of Cranganorein Malabar 
'Bishop of Cochin^ Malabar - - 

Bishop of St. Thmaas, at Madras,* 
His diocese includes Calcutta ; 
where he has a legate - - . 

Bishop of Malacca - - • • 

Bishop of Macao . - . . . 

Bishop of Pekin ... * 

Two Bishops in the ioterior of China 

Bishop of Mozambique ... 

Bishop of Siam . - - . - 
Bishop of Pegu - - . . - 

Bishop of Varapoli, Malabar - 
Bishop of Bombay .... 

Bishop of Thibet 

Prefect of the Romish Mission 

Nepault 

One archbishop and three bishops at > Presented by the 

Manilla, and the Philippine islands \ King of Spain. 

'\ Presented by 
Bishop of Pondicherry. Vacant i-the late King 

J of France. 

Churches in Bengal, and number of Priests attacked to each. 



7 Presented by 
5 the Pope. 

\ Presented by 
the College, 



, CDt Pi. 
^MdaFidc 



opagan- 
Fide. 



Church at Calcutta 
Church at Serampore 
Church at Chins u rah 
Church at Bandel 



Three priests 
One priest. 
One priest. 
Three priests. 



* [The Danish xnissionaries, Bartholomew Zie^nbalgias and 
John Ernest Grundler, in a Letter to the Society in England /or 
JPromoting' Christian Knowledge, dated " Trantiiiebar, Jamiary 9 
1713,*' observe, "The Roman Missionaries themselves confessed 
to us at Jifadras, that their Congregation in that place consisted 
a£ twelve thousand memhen** Amer. Ed.] 

f See Paper by him in Asiatic Researches^ Vol. II. 
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Church at Cossimbazar - • One priest. 

Three Churches at Chittagong Three priests. 

Church at Backergunge - One priest* 

Church at Bowal ... Qne priest. ^ 

jirmenian Churches, 

Church at Calcutta - Three priests. 

Church at Chinsurah - One pries»t. 

Church at Decca - Two priests. 

Church at Sydabad - One priest. . 

Church at Madras * - Three priests. 

Church at Bombay - One bishop and a priest* 

Church at Surat - Two priests* 

Greek Churches. 

Church at Calcutta - ' - Three priests. 

Chapel at Decca - - One priest. 

# • 

1. The above establishments are at present full with 
the exception of the bishopric of Pondicherrjr, which 
was formerly presented by the King of France ; and 
it is stated that the revenues are the same granted at 
the first endowment, with some exceptions of increase* 

2. On a view of the ancient and respectable establish- 
ment of the Romish church, we naturally desire to know 
its present character, and whether it can boast of a re- 
ligious or civilizing efiiq||ncy. 

The Romish church in India is coeval with the Span- 
ish and Portuguese empires in the East; and though 
both empires are now in ruins, the church remains. Sa- 
cred property has been respected in the different revo- 
lutions ; forlt is agreeable to Asiatic principle to Rev- 
erence religious institutions. The revenues are in 
general small, as is the case in the Roman Catholic 
countries at home ; but the priests live every where in 
respectable or decent circumstances. Divine service 
is regularly performed, and the churches are generally 
well attended ; ecclesiastical discipline is preserved i 
the canonical European ceremonies are retained ; and 
the benefactions of the people are liberal. It has been 
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observed that the Roman Catholics in India yield le8» 
to the luxury of the country, and suiFer less from the 
dimate than the English : owing, it may be supposed, 
to their youth being surrounded by the same religious 
establishments they had at home, and to their being still 
subject to the observation and counsel of religious char* 
acters, whom they are taught to reverence. 

2. Besides the regular churches there ape numerous 
Romish mis»ons established throughout Asia. But the 
zeal of conversion has not been known during the l^st 
century. The milssionaries are now generally stationa* 
ry : respected by the natives for their learning and 
medical knowledge, and in general for their pure man- 
ners, they ensure to themselves a comfortable subsist* 
ence, and are enabled to show 'hospitality to strangers. 

4. On a general view o^he Roman Catholic church, 
we must certsunly acknowledge, that, besides its princi- 
pal design in preserving Hit laith of its own members,. 
it possesses a civilizing influence in Asia ; and that 
notwithstanding its constitutional asperity, intolerant 
and repulsive, compared with the generous principles* 
of the Protestant religion, it has dispelled much of the: 
darkness of Paganism.. 



CHAPTER III. 

Of the extent of the proposed Ecclesiastical Esttt' 
biishment for Bluish India* 

A RBGULAR Ecclesiastical Establishment for Bfitislv 
India may be organized without difficulty. Two bish- 
ops might suffice, if India were less remote from' 
Biitain : but the inconvenience pesulting from sudden 
demise, and from the long interval of succession from 
England, renders it necessary that there should be. 
three or more men of episcopal dignity ; an archbishop* 
and metropolitan of India, to preside at the seat of the 
supreme government in Bengal ; and one bishop at 
each of the two subordinate presidencies, Madras an^ 
Bombay. These three diocesses should embcace re-* 
R 2 
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lipecttrely all our'conthienul possessioDft in the East. 
To these mu8« be added a bishopric for Ceyloo^ to 
comprehend all the adjacent isiands, and also New IM- 
land and the islands in the Pactic Oeean. The manber 
of rectors and curates in each diocese must be regulat- 
ed by the number of military stations, and of towns and 
islands containing European inhabitants : urith aa es- 
pecial attention to this circumstance, that provision 
may be made for keeping the establishment /tfi^/, with- 
out constant reference to England. The neces8it3rof 
such provision will be illustrated by the foliowingiact : 
In Bengal and the adjacent provinces there is at pre- 
sent an establishment of six military chaplains: bat 
tiiat number is sometimes reduced one haif. When a 
chaplain dies or g^s llome, his successor does not ar- 
rive, in most cases, till two fears afterward. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Caneiderations deduced from (he ftro/irie^ or neee^* 
aity of an ecclesiastical establishment. 

1 . Has it ever been fully considered on what ground 
a religious establishment has been given to all the other 
dependencies of Great Britain, and denied to India ? It 
niight be deemed as sacred a duty of the mother coun- 
try to support Christian institutions among us^ ^ 
among the English in (fie West Indies ; and particular- 
ly in Canada and Nova-Scotia, both of which provinces 
are honored With episcopal institutions. Our peculiar 
situation seems to give to us a yet higher title to sucJi 
advantages. Living in a remote and unhealthy country> 
amidst a superstitious and licentious people, where 
both mind and body are liable to suffer, we have, it will 
be allowed, as strong a claim on our country for Chris- 
tian privileges as any other description of Bridsh «tf^' 
jects. Of the multitude of our countrymen who come 
out every year, there are but a few wtio ever retuni. 
When they leave England, they leatc their rdipon 
forever. 
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, il. It mil A«irbe an objection to a ohurcfa e«tabltali«- 
«(ieat Ia-Iii^ tli8^ it baa the aembiaDce of a Royal; in* 
stitulisii. Nor is it probable tbat it wUl be opposed on 
tiie i^iiad of expense. By the late cessicMis and con- 
4|iieat«» proviiioes have been added to oar sovereigntyi 
jwiioie ammal reveBues would pay the whole ecclesias- 
4ical eafeabliahment of England many times over. 

3. This is the only country in {he whole world, civU-r 
ized or barbarous, where no tenth is paid.; where i>o 
twentietlif no hundredth; no thousandth part of its rev* 
crnies is given by goveraxaeat} for the. support of the re* 
lig^D of that government ; and it is the only instance in 
the annala of our country where church <ind state have 
be^i di8membei*ed. We seem at. present to be trying 
the qiwation, ^^ Whether religion i>e necessary for a 
state ;" whether a remote commercial empire, having 
no sign of the Deity, no temple, no type of any thing 
heavenly, may not yet mifflitain its Christian purity, and • 
its poh'tical strength amidst Pagan superstitions, and a 
voluptuous and unprincipled people ? 

4. Wiien the Mahomedans conquered India, they in* 
troduced the religion of Mahomet into every quarter 
of HinctostaOf where it exists un,to this day ; and they 
created munificent endowments for the establishmebt 
of their £siith. The same country, under our sovereign- 
iff has seen no institution for the religion of Christ. 

5. How peculiar is that policy, which reckons on the 
perpetuity of an empire in the Easti without the aid of 
religioo'i or of religious men ; and calculates that a 
foreign nation* aonttlling all sanctity in its character 
among a people accustomed to reverence the Deity, 
wiU flourish forever in the heart of Asia^ by arms oy 
commerce alone ! 

6. it is not necessary to urge particularly the danger 
frott French infidelity and its concomitant principleSf 
as an argument for a religious establishment in India ; 
Ibff although, these principles have been felt here, the 
danger now is much less than formerly. Under the 
adfluiiifttmtion of Marquis Wellesley, Frenchmen and 
Fveiich poinciples have tieen subdued* And nothing 
irouM now so coaolidale our widely extended domin* 
ioiui|Or prove more obnoxious to the counsels of our 
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Earoi»eaii enetmes in their attenapts on this country, 
than ao ecclesiastisal esublisbment ; wUcb would gWe 
our empire in the Ea&t the semblance of our «npire 
in the West, and support our English principleai on 

the stable basis of English religion. 

7. The advantages of such an establistaientr in re* 
spect to our ascendency among the natives, will be in- 
calculable. Their constant observation is^ that << the 
English have no religion ;" and they wonder wheocs 
we have derived our principles of justice^ hnmani^s 
magnanimity, and truth. Amidst all one cooq^esu in ■ 
the I^ast ; amidst the glory of ^our arms or policy ; 
amidst onr brilliant display of just and generous quali* 
ties, the Englishman is still in their eyes ^ the Cafir ;" 
that is, the InEdeU 

8. The Scriptures have been lately translated into 
some of the vernacular languages of India. The na« 
tives read these scriptures,' and there they find ihe 
principles of the English. «^ But if these Scriptures 
be true," say they, <* where is your church I" Wean^ 
swer '( at home." They shake the headf and say that 
soniething must be wrong ;; and that although there are . 
good principles in our holy book, they might expect 
something more than internal evidence, if we would 
wish them to believe that it is &om God ;. or even that 
we think so ourselves.. 



CHAPTER V. 
Objections to an ecdenastical eetabUBhmcntammierifS, 

" Is an ecclesiastical establishment necessary ? Our 
commercial Indian empire has done hithejpto without 
it" 

1. Perhaps the character of our Indian empire has 
suffered by the want of a religious establbhnient. 
From whatever gausc it proceeded, we know that the 
moral principles of our countrymen were, for many 
years, in a state of public trial before the tribunal* of 
Europe, in relation to this commercial empire ;. and 
that Indian immorality was for a time proverbisL 
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2. It was observedy in extenuation, at that periody 
tint tlie case would have been the same with any other 
luoioo in our peculiar circumstances ; that India was 
ranote from national observation ; ai)d that seduce- 
aaents were powerful and numerous. All this was true. 
And yet we are the only nation in Europe having do- 
mioions in the East, which being aware ofthese evilS) 
declined to allopt any religious precaution to prevent 
them. What then was to be looked for in a remote 
and extraalve. empire, administered in all its parts by 
iiie»» who came out boys, without the plentitude ^ 
iiMtnictian of English youth in learning, morals^ or 
ffe%ioxi ; and who were let loo^ on their arrival 
amidst native licentiousnessy and ediKcated amidst con* 
fiictiog superstitions ? 

3. Since that period the honor of the nation has been 
redeemed, and its . principles have been asserted in a 
dignified mannen An amelioration in the servicoi 
M^ally acknowledged in the character and prosperity of 
our empire, has auspiciously commenced, and is rapid* 
!y progressive. 

4. But perhaps an objection will be founded on this 
acknowledged improvement. If so much, it will bo 
•akU can be done by wise administration and by civil 
institution, mthout a church, may we not. expect that 
the empire will for the future be propitiously adminis* 
tered, and flourish in progression^ without the aid of a 
religious institution I 

In answer to such an observation, we might ask> 
what it would avail. the English nation that it were 
sv^yed by the ablest policy for the next ten years, if 
during that period, youth were denied the advantages 
of religious instruction, and the national church wero 
abolished? Peculiar as is the administration of India 
as subject to Britain, no comparison can be instituted 
between its present consolidated empire, and its for- 
mer fisctonal state ; or between what was tolerable a 
few years ago and what is expedient now. 

5. It cannot be justly objected to an ecclesiastical 
establishment in Indisi that it will promote coloniza- 
tion. It will probably have a contrary effect. 

It is to be hoped izideed that the clergy themselves 
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will remain in the country to an old age, in ordct that 
they may acquire the reverence of lathers, and that 
their pious services may not be withdrawn, when those 
services shall have become the most valuable and en- 
dearing to their people. But it may be expected that 
the effect of their Christian counsel^ will accelerate tb^ 
return of others ; by saving young persons from that 
course of life which is so often destructive to health 
and fortune. 

6. What is it which confines so many in this remote 
country to so late a period of life I The want of faith- 
ful mstructors m their youth. What is it which induces 
that despondent and indolent habit of mind. which coji* 
tamplates home without affection, and yet expects here 
no happiness ? It is the want of counsellors in situa* 
tions of authority, to save them from debt, on their ar- 
rival in the country ; and to guard them against that il- 
licit native connexion, ^t less injurious, it has been 
said, to the understanding than to the affections,) which 
the long absence, of religion from, this service has al- 
most rendered not disreputable. 

7. Oi what infinite importaoce it is to state, that 
the Christian Sabbath should be observed by our coun- 
trymen here, and that this prime safeguard of loyal? as 
well as of religious principles, should be maintained 
in this remote empire. But how shall the Sabbath be 
observed, if there be no ministers of religion 1 For 
want of divine service, Europeans in general, instead 
of keeping the Sabbath holy, profane it openly. The 
Hindoo works on that day, and the Englishman works 
with him. The only days on which the Englishroan 
works not, are the Hindoo holidays : for on these day«r 
the Hindoo will not work with him. The annual in- 
vestment sent to England, particularly that belonging 
to individuals, has this fieculiar to it, considered as be* 
ing under the law of Christian commerce, that it !*# 
in part, the produce of Sunday labor by Christian 
hands. 

8. Does it not appear a proper thing to wise and 
good men in England, (for after a long residence w 
India, we sometimes lose sight of what is accounted 
proper at home,) does it not seem proper, when » 
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thousand British soldiers are assembled at a remote sta« 
tion in the heart of A^ia, that the Sabbath of their 
country should be noticed ? Thatt at least, it should not 
become what it is, and ever must be> where there is no 
religious restraint, a day of peculiar profligacy i To us 
it would appear not only a politic, but a humane a^t, 
in respect of these our countrymen, to hallow the se- 
Tcnth day. Of a thousand soldiers in sickly India there 
will generally be a hundred, who are in a declining 
state of health ; who, after along struggle with the cli- 
mate and Intemperance, have fallen into a dejected azid 
hopeless state of mind, and pass their time in pain(ui 
reflection aa their distant homes, their absent familiesy 
and on the indiscretions of past lile ; but whose hearts 
would revive within them on their entering once more 
the house of God, and healing the absolution of the 
Gospel to the returning sinner. 

The oblivion of the Sabbath in India, is that which 
property Constitutes banishment from our country. The 
chiefevil of our exile is found here ; for this extinc- 
tion of the sacred day tends, more than any thing elsei 
to eradicate from our minds respect for the religioni 
and affection for the manners and institutions, an^even 
for the local scenes, of early life. 

9. Happy indeed would it boi were it possible to in- 
duce a learned and pious clergy to colonize in English 
India. They would be a blessing to the country. But 
let us rightly understand what this colonization is ; for 
the term seems to have been often used of late without 
a precise meaning. If to colonize in India, be to pass 
the whole of one's ^ in it, then do ninety out of the 
hundred colonize ; for of the whole number of Euro- 
peans who come out to India a tenth part do not return 

TO At what future period will a better opportunity 
ofiTcr for meliorating the circumstances of life in this 
country ? Shall our Christian nation wait till centuries 
elapse, before she consider India otherwise than the 
fountain of luxury for the mother country; while her 
sons, in successive multitudes sink under the inhos- 
pitirie climate, or perish in defence of the empire, 
df^r»i(-d the. means of religious instruction and consola- 
tion, common to every othe^ Christian people ? 
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n. The slightest investigation^ before a competent 
tribanal. of the state of our chutch and circuiftslilDces 
oCour countrymen in India, will confirm fully the state- 
ment in the preceding pages ; and will amplify the ne- 
cessity of the measure proposed in the mind of every 
man who is a friend to his country's honour or pros- 
perity. 

12. It will be remembered that nothing vrluch has 
been observed is int^ided to imply that any peculiar 
provision should be made immediately for the instruc- 
tion of the natives. Any extensive .establishment of 
this kind> however becoming our national characteri or . 
obligatory on our principles, cannot possiblv be drgaa- 
ized to efficient purpose^ without the aid of a local , 
church. ; 

13. Let us first establish our own religion among 
ourselves^, and our Asiatic subjects wij} soon benefit 
by it. AVhenonce our national Church shall have been 
confirmed in India, the numbers of that" clmrA will 
be the be^s^quMified to advise the sute as to the means 
by which, from time to time, the civilization of the 
natives may be promoted. 
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PART II. 

CrVIUZATION OF THE NATIVES. 



CHAPTER I. 

On the iiracticainlity of civilizing the natives » 

' I . Supposing an ecclesia&tical establishment to have 
been given to India, we shall now consider the result, 
in regard to the civilization of the natives.* No im- 
mediate benefit is to be expected from it in the waf of 
revolution ; but it may be demonstrated by a deduction 
from facts tliat the most beneficial consequences will 
follow, in the way of ordinary effect, from an adequate 
cause. 

2. The expediency of increasing our church estab- 
lishment in India, and of communicating Christian in- 
struction to our Asiatic subjects, was debated in Parlia- 
ment in the year 1793. The resolutions which recog- 
nize the general principle of « civilizing the natives of 
India,'* were carried and now stand on record in the 
Journals of the House of Commons. It.was consider- 
ed, however, as an inauspicious moment (at the com- 
mencement of a perilous war) to organize the necessary 
establishment for India, and the bill was referred to fu- 
ture consideration. 

3. Since that period the situation and circumstances 
of both countries are materially changed. The French 
revolution has imposed upon us the duty of using new 
means for extending and establishing Christian princi- 
ples. Our territorial possessions in the East hav^ been 
nearly double in extent ; and thence arises the duty of 
cherishing the religion and morals of the increased 
number of our countrymen, who occupy these posses- 
sions ; as well as of promoting the civilization of our 
native subjects by every rational means. 

* See Appendix G. 
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4. To Civilise the Hindoos will be considered, by 
most men, our duty : but is it practicable ? and if prac- 
ticable, would it be consistent with a wise fiolicy ? It 
has been alledged by some, that no di^ct means ought 
to be used for the moral improvement of the natives ; 
and it is not considered liberal or politic to disturb their 
superstitions. x 

Whether we use direct means or not) their supersti- 
tions will be disturbed under the influence of Britishciv- 
illzation. But we ought first to observe that there are 
multitudes who have no faith at all. Neither Hindoos 
nor Mussulmen, out-casts from every faith ; theyaVe 
of themselves fit objects for the beneficence of the Brit- 
ish Parliament. Subjects of the British empire, they 
seek a cast and a religion, and claim from a just gov 
ernment the franchise of a human creature. 

5. And as to those who have a faith, that faith, we 
aver will be disturbed, whether we wish it or not, under 
the influence of British principles : this is a truth conr 
firmed by experience. Their prejudices weaken daily 
in every European settlement. Their sanguinary rites 
cannot now bear the noonday of English observation ; 
and the intelligent among them are ashamed to confess 
the absurd principles of their own casts. As for ex* 
treme delicacy toward the superstitions of the Hindoos, 
they understand it not. Their ignorance and apathy 
are so extreme, that no means of instruction will give 
them serious offence, except positive violence.* 

6. It is necessary to be explicit on this point ; for it 
seems that, indcpendantly of its supposed policy, it has 
been accounted a virtue at home^ not to remove the 
prejudices of the ignorant natives ; not to reprove their 
idolatry ; not to touch their bloody superstition ; and 
that this sentiment has been emblazoned by much elo- 
quence and rendered very popular ; just a^ if we were 
performing an act of Charity by so doing ; and as if it 

• The Christian missiotiary is Alvajs followed by crowds of the 
common people, who listen 'with great pleasure to the disputation 
between him and the Brahmins; and are not a little amttsedwheH 
the Brahmins depart, and appoint another day for the discussiooj 
The people sometimes brine back the Brahmins by constraint, vA 
urge them to Che contest agam. 
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were so considered by the natives. It is not aa act of 
charity on our part, nor is it so considered by tliem. 
They themselves tell us plainly why we do not nnind 
their religion ; " not because we fear to disturb their 
tranquility, but because we have no religion of our 
own." 

t. A Hindoo may live with his English master for 
twenty years, and never once hear him mention his re- 
ligion. He gives then his master no credit for his deli- 
cacy in not proselyting him. But he gives him credit 
for this, that he is a humane man, just in his conductt 
of good faith in his promises, and indifferent about hi» 
(the Hindoo's) prejudices. The very reverse of all 
which was his predecessor the Mahometan. 

8. Not to harrass the natives unnecessarily on any 
subject is doubtless good policy : but in this case it is a 
cheap policy, for it is perfectly natural to us, and there- 
fore has ever been maintained. Did we consider their 
moral improvement equal in importance to tribute or 
revenue, we should long ago have attempted it. We 
can claim no merit then for \};\\^ forbearance^ for it ari- 
ses from our own unconcern about the Christian reli- 
gion. 

9. But so great is the truth and divine excellence of 
©ur religion, that even the principles which flow from it 
remotely, lead the heathens to inquire into its doctrine, 
the fountain.. Natives of all ranks in Hindostan, at their 
courts and in their bazars, behold an awful contrast be- 
tween their base and illiberal maxims, and our just and 
generous principles. Of this they discourse to each 
other, and inquire about the cause, but We will not tell 
themr We are ashamed to confess that these principles 
flow from our religioiL We would indeed rather ac- 
knowledge any other source. 

10. The action of our principles upon them is never- 
theless constant ; and some aid of religious considera- 
tion, on our part, would make it effective. They are a 
divided people. They have no common interest. There 
is no such thing as a hierarchy of 3rahminical faith ia 
HiBdostan, fixed by certain tenets, and guided by an in- 
fisillible head. They have no ecclesiastical polity, church 
government, synods^ or assemblies. Some Brahmins 
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are su(>ported by hereditary lands granted to a family 
or attached to a temple, and pass their time in passive 
ignorance, without concern about public affairs. Brah- 
mins having no endowment, engage in lay offices, as 
shopkeepers, money-lenders, clerks and writers j or in 
other interior and servile occupations. Others seek a 
religious character, and prosecute study at some of the 
Hindoo schools, of which there are a great number m 
Hindostan. These are, in general, supported by the 
contributions of their students, or by public alms. The 
chief of these schools are Benares, Nuddeea, and Ou- 
gein. Benares has acquired a higher celebrity for gen- 
eral learning than the other schools. But a Brahmin of 
Nuddeeaor of Calcutta, acknowledges no jurisdiction 
of a Brahmin at Benares, or of any other Brahmin in 
Hindostan. The Brahminicsd system, from Cape Co- 
morin to Tibet, is purely republican, or rather anarch- 
ical.* The Brahmins of one provmce often differ in 
their creed and customs from those in another. Of the 
chief Brahmins in the college of Fort William, there are 
few (not being of the same district) who will give the 
same account of their faith, or refer to the same sacred 
books. So much do the opinions of some of those 
now in the college differ, that they m\i not so much as 
worship or eat with each other. The Brahmins in 
general cannot read their sacred books. Their ignor- 
ance of writing and of the geography of the country is 
such, that there is no general communication among 
them, political or religious. 

1 1 . The natives of Hindostan are a Divided people. 
They have no common interest. To disseminate new 
principles among them is not difficult.' They are less 
tenacious of opinion than of custom* In no other coun- 
try has there been such a variety of opinions on reli- 
gious subjects, for many ages past» as in Hindostan. 
The aborigines of the eountry, denominated Hindoos or 
Gentoos, were not all followers of Brahma. Some were 
worshippers of the deity Boodh. The numerous na- 
tion of the Sieks, which is a secession of Hinduism, 
forms another great class. The inhabitants of the bills 

• See Appendix H. 
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to the southland north of the peninsula, (according to 
some, the oldest race are>) again diflferent from the for- 
mer, and from each other. All these different sects 
have their respective subdivisions, schisms, and contra- 
rieties in opinion and in practice. And from all of 
them the Mahometans, who are now.spread over all 
Hindostan, are entirely distinct ; and from these again^ 
differ the various ramifications of the Christian faith. 
The sea coasts, for several centuries past, have been 
peopled by Portuguese, Armenian, Greek or Nestorian 
Christians ; and now the Protestant religion flourishes 
wherever it is taught. In no other country is there 
such a variety of religions,, or so little concern about 
what true religion is, as in British India. A man may 
worship any thing or nothing. When one native meets 
another on the read, he seldom expects to find that he 
is of the same cast with himself. It has been calculated 
that there are an hundred casts of religion in India* 
Hence the Hindoo maxim, so grateful to the philoso- 
phers, that the deity is pleased with the variety, and 
that every religion, or no religion, is right. 

To disseminate the principles of the Christian reli- 
gion and morals throughout the provinces under our 
dominion,, is certainly very fitacticable,* 



CHAPTER IL 

On the policy of civilizing the natives, 

1. In governing conquered kingdoms, a Christiaiv 
policy may be exercised or a Roman policy. 

A Roman policy sacrifices religion to every other 
consideration in the administration of the new empire 
The religion of the native is considered as an accident^ 
or peculiarity, like that of his^ colour or form of body, 
and as being natural rather than acquired ; and there* 
fore no attempt is made to change it. And this is cor^ 
rect reasoning on the principle that all religions are: 

* See Appendix F. 
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human and equal. The policf therefore founded on 
thb principle, professes to culti\'ate the intellectual 
powers of the native in every branch of knowledge, ex« 
ccpt religion. 

It isevident that the administration of India during 
the < last forty )fc0ars, has been conducted on the princi<> 
pies of the Roman policy. The religion of the natives 
continuing the same, they have been properly govetai- 
ed by their own laws. 

2. A Christian policy embraces all the just principles 
of the Roman policy, but extends its aims of utility 
further by endeavouring to improve the mind of the 
native in religious knowledge, as soon as the. pf actica* 
hility of the attempt shall appear obvious. The prac* 
ticability will of course be retarded in some conquered 
heathen states, by particular circumstances. But a 
Christian policy ever looks to the Christian religion for 
the perpetuity of empire ; and considers that the knowI« 
edge of Christian principles can alone enable the na- 
tives to comprehend or to appreciate the spirit of Chris- 
tian government. Our religion is therefore inculcated 
for the following reasons generally : 

• 1st. Because its civilizing and benign influence is 
certain and undeniable. We have seen that it has dis« 
pensed knowledge and happiness to every people, who 
have embraced it. 

2dly. Because it attaches the governed to their gov- 
ernors ; and facilitates our intercourse with the natives. 
There can never be confidence, freedom and affection 
between the people and their sovereign, where there 
exists a difference in religion. 

3dly. The Christian religion is inculcated on account 
of its ETERNAL SANCTIONS ; and the solemn obliga- 
tion of Christians to proclaim them, vjrhenevcr an op- 
portunity shall be afforded by Providence of doing it 
with probable success ; it being by no means submitted 
to our judgment, or t9 our notions of policy, whether 
we shall embrace the means of imparting Christian 
knowledge to our subjects or not; any more than it is 
submitted to a Christian father, whether he shall choose 
to instruct his family or not. 

These motives will acquire additional weight; if; 
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first, the natives be subject to an immonl or inhuman 
superstition ^ and, secondly, if we voluntarily exerdse 
dominion over them, and be benefitted by that do* 
minion. 

3. The question of policy, regarding the instruction 
of our native subjects, the Mahometans and Hindoos^ 
15 to be determined by the consideration of their tnorai 
state. 

The Mahometans profess a religion^ which has ever 
been characterised by political bigotry and intemperate 
seal. In this country that religion still retains th« 
eharacter-of its bloody origin ; particularly among the 
higher classes. Whenever the Mahometan feels his 
religion touched, he grasps his dagger. This spirit wasi 
seen in full operation under Tippoo's government ; and 
icis not now extinguished. What was the cause of the 
alarm which seized the English families in Bengal af- 
ter the late massacre of our countrymen at Benares, by^ 
the Malvometan chiefs ? There was certainly no ground 
for apprehension ; but it plainly manifested our opinion: 
of the people.^— We have consolidated our Indian em^ 
pire by our power ; and it is now impregnable ; but 
will the Mahometan ever bend humbly to Christian do- 
minion ? Never, while he is a Mahometan. 

4. Is it then good policy to pherish a vindictive reli-- 
gion in the bosom of the empire forever ? Would it 
not accord with the dictates of the soundest wisdom to 
allow Christian schools to be established, where the 
children of poor Mahometans might learn another 
temper ; the good effects of which would be felt before 
one generation pass away ? The adult Hindoo will hard- 
ly depart from his idol^or the Mahometan from his pro* 
phet, in his old age ; but their children when left des- 
titute, may be brought up Christians, if the Biitish. 
parliament please. But ai matters now stand, the fol- 
lower of Mahomet imagines that we consider it a point 
of honor to reverence his faith and to despise our own* 
For he, every day, meets with Europeans, who would 
more readily speak with disrespect of their own reli-. 
gion, than of his. No where is the bigotry of this in* 
tolerant faith nursed with more tenderness than in 
British India. While it is suffering concussion in every 
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Other part of the world, even to Meccai its centre, (as 
by a concurring providence) towards its final abolition,) 
here it isfostered in the peaceful lap of Christian liberality. 

5. A wbe policy seems to demand that .we should 
use every means of coercing this contemptuous spirit 
of our native subjects. Is there not more danger of 
losing this country, in the revolution of ages, (for an 
empire without a religious establishment cannot stand 
forever,) by lieaving the dispositions and prejudices of 
the people in their present state, than by any change 
that Christian knowledge and an improved state of civil 
society, would produce in them ? And would not Chris- 
tianity, more efiEectually than any thing else, disunite 
and segregate our subjects from the neighboring states, 
who are now of the same religion with themselves ; and 
between whom there must ever be, as> there ever has 
been, a constant disposition to confederacy and to the 
support of a common bterest ? At present tiiere is no 
natural bond of union between us and them. There is 
nothing common in laws, language, or religion, in in- 
terest, color or country. And what is chiefly worthy of 
notice^ we can approach them in no other way than by 
the means of our religion.* 

6. The moral state of the Hindoos is represented as. 
being still worse than that of the Mahometans. Those, 
who have had the best opportunities of knowing them^ 
and who have known them for the longest time, concur 
in declaring that neither truth, nor honesty, honor,^ 

* *' The newly oonverted Christians on the coast of Malabar are. 
the ehief support of the Dutch East India Company at Cochin ; and' 
are always ready to take up arnais in their defsnee. The Pagans and 
M^ometans are naturally enemies to the Europeans^ because they, 
have no similarity to them either in their external appearance^ or iu 
regard to their manners, then- religion, or their interest If the Eng- 
lish therefore do not endeavor to secure the friendship of the Chris- 
tians in Indis^ on whom can they depend ? How can they hope to- 
preserve their possessions in that remote country ?— In the above ob- 
servations may be found one of the reasons why neither Hyder Ali 
nor Tippoo Sultan could maintain their ground against the English 
and the king of Travancore on tiie coast of MtSabar.. The great 
number of Christians residing there, whom , Hyder and his son every 
where persecuted, always took part with the En£^h." See Bartho- 
lomeo's Voyage^ page 207, and note. 

** Ten thousand native CbxisUans lost their lives during that war.!' 
Ibid. l4Sk 
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gratitude, nor charity, is to be found pure in the breast 
of a Hindoo. How can it be otherwise ? The Hindoo 
children have no moral instruction. If the inhabitants 
of the British isles had no moral instruction, would they 
be moral ? The Hindoos have no moral books. What 
branch of their mythology has not more of falsehood 
and vice in it, than of truth and virtue I They have no 
moral gods. The robber and the prostitute lift up their 
hands with the infant and the priest, before an horrible 
idol of clay painted red, deformed and disgusting as the 
vices which are practised before it.* 

7. You will sometimes hear it said that the Hindoos 
are a mild and passive people. They have apathy rath- 
er than mildness ; their hebetude of mind is perhaps 
their chief negative virtue. They are a race of men of 
weak bodily Frame, and they have a mind conformed to 
it» timid and abject in the extreme. They are pas^ve 
enough to receive any vicious impression. The Eng- 
lish government found it necessary lately to enact a 
law against parents sacrificing their own children. In 
the course of the last six months^ one hundred and six>- 
teen women were burnt alive with the bodies of their 
deceased husbands within thirty miles round Calcutta, 
the most civilized quarter of Bengal. f But independ* 
ently of their superstitious practices, they are describ- 
ed by competent judges as being of a spirit vindictive 
and merciless ; exhibiting itself at times in a rage and 
infatuation, which is without example among any other 
people.* But it is not necessary to enter into any de- 

• The Hindoo superstition has been denominated lascivious and 
bloody. That it is bloody, is manifest from the dail;^^ instances of the 
f€;male sacrifice, and of the commission of sanguinary or painful 
rites. The gi*ound of the formel* epithet may be discovered in the 
description of their religious ceremonies ; " There is in most sects a 
right-handed or decent path ; and " a left-handed or indecent mode 
oiworship," 

See Essay on the religions ceremonies of the Brahmins, by H. T. 
Colebrooke, Esq. Asiat. Bes. Vol. VII. p. 281. That such a prin- 
ciple should have been admitted as systematic in any religion on earth, 
may be considered as the last effort of mental depravity i^ the inven- 
tion of a superstition to blind the understanding, and to corrupt the 
heart 

t Prom April to October, 1804. See Appendix D. 

* Ixird Teignmontli, while President of the Asiatic Society in 
Bengal, delivered a discourse ia which, he illustrated th^ revesg^- 
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tul to prove the degraded state of the Hindoos : for if 
it were demonstrated that their moral depravity, their 
personal wretchedness, and their mental slavery were 
greater than imagination can conceive, the fact would 
have no influence on those who now oppose their 
Christian instruction. For, on the same principles that 
they withhold instruction from them in their present 
state, they would deny it, if they were worse. Were 
the books of the Brahmins to sanction the eating of ^tt« 
tnanfleshj as they do the burning of women alive, the 
practice would be respected. It would be considered 
as a solemti rite consecrated* by the ancient and sacred 
prejudices of the people, and the cannibal would be es** 
teemed holy.* 

8. During the last thirty years there have been many 
plans suggested for the better administration of the 
government of this country ; but no system which has 

fill and pitiless spirit of the Hindoo^ by instances which had oome- 
within his own iuiowledge while resident at Benares. 

In 1791, Soodishter Meer, a Brahmin, having refused to obey » 
sqmmons issued by a civil officer, a force was sent to compel obe- 
dience. To intimidate them, or to satiate a spirit of reyeoge iik 
himself, he sacj-ificed^oe of his own familj. *' On their approafoh* 
ing his "house, hefcut off the head of his deceased son's widow, 
aadAretrltout.'*" - - . 

In 1793, a Brahmin named Ballo, had a quarrel with a maa 
about di, field, and, by way of revenging himself on this man, he kil- 
led his own dau^ter. "I became angry, said he^ and enraged at 
his forbidding me to plough the field, and bnnging my own fittle 
daugh^r Apmunya, who was only a year and a half old, I killed 
her with my sword." 

About the same time, an act of matricide was perpetrated by 
tvo Brahmins, Beechuck and Adher. These two men concdviBg 
themselv'es to have been injured by some persons in a certain vil< 
lage, they brought their mother to an adjacent rivulet, and cal» 
lii^ aloud to the people of the> village, "Beeehuck drew his scym- 
etar, and, at one stroke, severed his motherS head from the body ; 
with the professed view, as avowed by both parent and son, ^at 
the mother's spirit might forever haunt those who had injured 
them." Asiat. Res. Vol. IV. p. 337. 

Would not the principles of Uie Christian religion be a good' sub- 
stitute for the principles of Uiese Brahmins of (he province of 
Benares I 

It will, perhaps, be observed, that these are but individual in* 
stances. True : but they prove all that is required. Is there any 
other barbarous nation on .earth which can exhibit such instances } 

* It is a fact that human sacrifices were formerly qffered by the 
Hindoos : and as it would appear, at that period which is fixed by 
aome authors forthe lera of their civilization and refinement. 
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not the reformation of the morals of the people for its 
basis, can ever be effective. The people are destitute 
of those principles of honesty, truth and justice, which 
resfiond to the spirit of British administration ; they 
have not a disposition which is accordant with the ten* 
or of Chxistian principles. No virtues, therefore, no 
tsdent«, OP local qualification of their governors can 
afifily the most perfect system of government with full 
advantage to such subjects. Something may be done by 
civil institution to ameliorate their conditio^, but tho 
spirit of their superstition has a continual tendency to 
deterioration. 

9. The European who has been long resident in 
India, looks on the civilization of die Hindoos with a 
hopeless eye. Despairing, therefore, of intellectual or 
moral improvement, he is content with an obsequious 
spirit and manual service. These he calls the virtues 
of the Hindoo ; and, after twenty years's service, : 
praises his domesUc for his virtues. 

10. It has been remarked, that those learned men 
who are in the habit of investigating the mythology of 
the Hindoos, seldom prosecute their studies with any 
view to the moral or religious improvement of the peo^^ 
pie. Why do they not ? It is because they think their 
improvement hardly practicable. Indeed the present 
circumstances of the people seldom become a subject 
of their investigation. Though such a number of 
women sacrifice themselves every year in the vicinity 
of Calcutta, yet it is rare that a European witnesses the 
scene) or even hears of the event. At the time that 
government passed the law which prohibited the drown« 
ing of children, or exposing them to sharks and croco- 
diles at Saugor, there were many intelligent persons in 
Calcutta who had never heard that such enormities ex- 
isted. Who cares about the Hindoos, or ever thinks of 
visiting a village to inquire about their tate, or to im-i 
l>rove their condition I When a boat oversets in the 
Ganges, and twenty or thirty of them are drowned, is 
the event noticed as of any consequence, or recorded 
in a newspaper, as in England ? or when their dead 
hodies float down the river, are they viewed with other 
emotions than those with which we behold the bodies 
of other animals ? °^ "^' by L^oogie 
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1 1. A few notices of this kind will at once distover 
to the accurate observer of manners in Europe, the de- 
graded character of 4he Hindoos in our estimation, 
whatever mdy be the cause. What then is the cause 
of this disregard of the persons and circumstances of 
the Hindoos ? the cause is to be found in the super- 
stition, ignorance, and vices of the Hindoo character ; 
and in nothing else.* 

12. Now it is certain that the morals of this people, 
though they should remain subject to the British gov- 
ernment for a thousand years, will never be improved 
by any other means than by the principles of the Chris- 
tian religion. The moral example of the few £ngli^ 
in India cannot pervade the mass of the populatioa. 
What then is to \^e expected as the utmost felicity of 
British administration for ages to come f It is this, that 
we shall protect the country from invasion, and gra&t 
to the inhabitants to manufacture our investments in 
solemn stillness, buried in personal vice, and in a sense- 
less idolatry. 

1-3. Providence hath been pleased to grant to us this 
great empire, on a continent where, a few years ago, 
we had not a foot of land. From it we export annually 
an immense wealth to enrich our own country. What 
do we give in return ? It is said that we give protectien 
to tht inhabitants and admbister equal laws ? This is 
necessary for obtaining our wealth. But what -do we 
give in return ? What acknowledgment to Providence 
for its goodness has our nation ever made ? What beii- 
efit hath the Englishman ever conferred on the Hindoo, 
as on a brother ? Every argument brought in support 
of the policy of not instructing the natives our so^ 
jects, when traced to ks source, will be found to flow 
from principles of Deism or of Atheism, or of Polythe- 
ism, and not from the principles of the Christian re- 
ligion. 

14. Is there any one, duty incumbent on us as con- 
querors, toward a conquered people, resulting from 
"our being a Christian nation, which is not coiVimon to 
the ancient Romans or the modem French ? If there be, 
what is it ? The Romans and the French observed such 



See Appendix I, 
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delicacy of conduct toward the conquered, on the sub- 
ject of religion, that they not only did not trouble them 
with tiieir own religion, but said unto them « We shall 
be of yours." So far did these nations excel us in the 
policy of not " disturbing the faith of the natives." 

Can any one believe that our Indian subjects are to 
i^emain forever under our government involved in their 
present barbarism and subject to the same inhuman su- 
perstition ? And if there .be a hope that they will be 
civilized^ when is it to begin, and by whom is it to be 
effected? 

15. No Christian nation ever possessed such an er- 
tjensive field for the propagation of the Christian faith, 
as that afforded to us by our influence over the hund- 
red million natives of Hindostan. No other nation ever 
possessed such faciUties for the extension of its faith 
as we now have in the government of a passive people : 
who yield submissively to our mild sway, reverence 
our principles, and acknowledge our dominion to be a 
blessing. Why should it be thought incredible that 
Providence hath been pleased, in a course of years, to 
subjugate this Eastern empire to the most civilized 
nation in the worId,ybr this very Jiurfioae ^ 
;• 1 6. " The facility of civilizing the natives, some wiH 
admit, is great ; but is the measure safe ? It is easy to 
govern the Hindoos in their ignorance, but shall we 
make them as wise as ourselves ? The superstitions of 
^e people are no doubt abhorrent from reason : they 
are idolatrous in their worship, and bloody in their 
6>qrifices ; but their manual skill is exquisite in the la- 
l^ovB of the loom ; they are a gentle and obsequious 
people in civil transactions." 

in ten centuries the Hindoo^ will not be as wise as 
the. English* It is now perhaps nineteen centuries 
since hunmn sacrifices were offered on the British al- 
tars. The progressive civilization of the Hindoos will 
never injure the interest of the East India Company. 
But shall a Christian people, acknowledging a Provi- 
dence in the rise and fall of empires, regulate the policy 
of future times, and neglect a present duty ; a solemn 
and imperious duty : exacted by their religion, by their 
public principles, and by the opinion of the Christian 
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nations around them 1 Or can it be gratifying to the 
English nation to reflect, that they receive the riches of 
the Bust on the terms of chartering immoral supersti- 
tion ! 

17. Mo truth has been more clearly dennoastrated 
than this, that the communication of Christian instruc- 
tion to the natives of India is easy ; and that the bene- 
fits of that instruction, civil as well as moral, will be in- 
estimable ; whether we consider the happiness diffus- 
ed among so many millions, or their consequent attach- 
ment to our government, or the advantages resulting 
from the introduction pf the civilized arts. Every thing 
that can brighten the hope or animate the policy of a 
virtuous people organizing a new empire, and seeking, 
the most rational means, under the favor of heaven, to 
ensure its perpetuity ; every consideration, we aver, 
would persuade us to diffuse the blessings of Christian 
knowledge among our Indian subjects. 



CHAPTER III. _ 

On the imfiediments to the civtlization of the natives^^ 
The fihilosophicxil s/iirit of Eurofieans formerly an 
imfiediment to the civilization of the natives. 

i. A CHIEF ot?stacle to the civilizafton of the Hin- 
doos during the last fifty years, is accounted by some 
to have been the unconcern of Europeans in India, par- 
ticularly the French, as to their moral improvements, 
and the apathy with which they beheld their supersti- 
tions. This has been railed the philosophical spirit, 
but improperly j for it is a spirit very contrary to that 
of true philosophy. The philosophical spirit sa*gues in 
this manner ; ** An elephant is an elephant, and a Hin- 
doo is a Hindoo. They are both such as nature made 
them. We ought to leave them on the plains of Hin- 
do Stan such as we found them.*' 

2. The philosophical spirit further shews itself in an 
admiration of the ancient systems of the HindooS) and 
iof the supposed purity of theif doctrines and mollis iq 

* '• ' Digitized by LjOOQle 
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former times. But truth and good sense have for some 
years been acquiring the ascendancy, and are now am- 
ply vindicated by a spirit of accurate invesiii>ation, pro- 
duced by the great encouragement which has been 
lately afforded to researches into Oriental literatClre. 

3. The College of Fort- William will probably illus- 
trate to the world what India is, or ever was ; for all 
the sources of Oriental learning have been opened. 

The gravity with which some learned disquisitions 
have been lately conducted in Europe, and particularly '• 
in France, respecting Indian science and Indian antiqul- 

• ly, is calculated to amuse us. 

The passion for the Hindoo Joques seems to have 
been first excited by a code of Gentoo laws, transmitt- 
ed with official recommendation from this country, artd 
published at home by authority ; ami yet not by the 
code itself, but by the translator's preface, in which 
there are many solemn assertions impugning the Chris- 
tian revelation, and giving the palm to Hindoo antiqui- 
ty. The respect due to the code itself seems to have 
been transferred to this preface, which was written by a 
youtig gentleman, "who observes, *'that h© .wi[^.i;^ 
forth to the public as an author, almost as soon as he 
had commerced to be a man ;" that he could not trans- 
late from the Shanscrit language himself, <« for that the 
Pundits who compiled the code, were to a man reso- 
lute in rejecting all his solicitations for instruction in this 
dialect ; and that the persuasion and influence of the 
Governor General (Mr. Hastings) were in vain exen- 
ed to the same purpose.^* Having then translated the 

- Gentoo laws from a Peraian translation, he thinks him- 
self justified in believing, " that the world does not 
now contain annals of more indisputable antiquity than 
those delivered down by the ancient Brahmins ; and 
that we cannot possibly find grounds to suppose that 
the Hindoos received the smallest article of their re- 
ligion* or jurisprudence from Moses ; though it is not 
utterly impossible that the doctrines of Hindostan 
might have been early transplanted into E gypt and 
thus have become familiar to Moses."* 

• Preface to Gentoo Code 
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4. These sentiments for the first time ushered on 
the nation under the appearance of respectable sanc- 
tion, were eagerly embraced. The sceptical philoso- 
phers, parlicularJy in France, hoped that they were 
true ; and the Icamed in general were curious to* ex- 
plore this sacred mine of literature. ^^ Omne ignotum 
pro magnifico." Strangers to the knguage, they look- 
ed into the mystical recco^s of the Drahm'ms as into the 
mouth of a dark cavern of unknown extent, probably 
inaccessible, perhaps fathomless. Some adventurers 
from the Asiatic Society entered this cavern, and 
brought back a report very unfavorable to the wishes 
of the credulous iniideU But the college of Fort- 
William holds a torch which illuminates its darkest re- 
cesses. And the result is, that the former gloom, 
which was supposed to obscure the evidence of our re- 
ligion, being now removed; enlightened itself, it reflects 
a strong light on the Mosaic and Evangelic Scrip- 
tures, and Shanscrit Record may thus be considered as 
a new attestation to the truth of Chiistianity, granted 
by the divine dispensation, to these latter ages.* 

5. ' Th'^i whole library of Shanscrit learning is acces- 
sible to members of tho College of Fortr William. The 
old keepers of this library, the Pundits, who would 
give no access to the translator of the Gentoo code or 
to the then Governor of India, now vie with each other 
in giving every information in their power. Indeed 
there is little left for them to conceal, t Two diffei'cnt 
grammars of the Shanscrit language are now compt- 
ling in the college, one by the Shanscrit professor ;*and 
ihe other by tie Shanscrit teacher, without any com- 
munication as to each other's system, so absolute is 
their confidence in a knowledge of the language. The 
Shanscrit teacher proposed to the council of the col- 
lege to publish the whole of the original Shasters in 
their own character, with an English translation. The 
chief objection to this was, that we should then publish 
many volumes, which few would have patience to read. 
Such parts of them however as are of a moral tenden- 
cy, or which illustrate important facts in Eastern his- 
tory or science, were recommended for publication. 

* SeeAppendUl^i^edbyi^OOQle 
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6. It docs n^t appear that any one work in Shanscrit 
Literature has^ yet been discovered, which can vie in an- 
tiquity with the'poems of Homer, on the plain ground of 
historical evidence, and collateral proof. It is probable 
that there may be some work of an older date ; but we 
have no evidence of it. If ever such evidence should 
be obtained, the world will soon hear of it. As to the 
alledged proof of antiquity from astronomical calcula^ 
tion, it is yet less satisfactory than that from the Egyp- 
tian zodiac, or Brydone's lava.*^ 

What use shall we make of the illustration of these 
&cts, but to urge, that since the dark t)*aditions of In- 
dia have confirmed the truth of divine Revelation, the 
benefits of that Revelation may be communicated t<^^ 
India. 



CHAPTER IV. 

^he aamguinavT^ aufieratitiona of the natives^ an im/ie-^- 
diment to their civilization. 

1. Another impediment to the civilization of the na- 
tives is the continuance of their sanguinary supersti- 
tionsy by which we mean those practices which infiict 
immediate death or tend to produce death. All bloody 
superstition indurates the heart and affections, and ren^ 
ders the understanding inaccessible to nioral instruc- 
tion. No ingenious arts can ever humanize the souL 
addicted to a sanguinary superstition. 

We shall not pollute the page with a descripUon of 
the horrid rites of the religion of Brahma. Suffice it to- 

* The editors- of the Asiatic Rfesearches in London have availedl 
diemselves of the occasion of that work's being republished at home, 
t» prefix a preface to the fifth volame, eoptaining sentiments direct- 
ly contrarj to those professed and pubhshtMl by the most learned < 
members of the Asiatic Society. They will be ranch obliged to the 
toDdon editors of that work to take no such liberty in future ; but 
tb aHow the Society to write its own prefaces, and to speak for itself. 
W« are far off from Franee here.. The Society professes no flucbs 
S^oeophy. 
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say that no inhuman practices in New Zealand, or in 
any other newly discovered land of savages^ are more 
offensive to natural feeling, than some of those which 
are committed by the Hindoo people. 

It surely has never been asserted that these enormi- 
ties cannot be suppressed. One or two instances rnay 
be mentioned, which will shew that the Hindoo super* 
stitions are not impregnable. 

2. It had been the custom from dme immemorial , to 
immolate at the Island of Saugor, and at other places 
reputed holy on the banks of the Ganges, human vic- 
tims, by drowning, or destruction by sharks. Another 
horrid practice accompanied it, which was the sacrifice 
of the first born child of a woman, who liad beea long 
barren.* 

The Pundits and chief Brahmins of the coUeg^ of 
Fort-William were called upon to declare, by what 
sanction in their Shasters, these unnatural cruelties 
were committed. They alleged no sanction but custom, 
and what they termed •< the barbarous ignorance of the 
low" casts." On the first intimation of the practice to 
the Governor General Marquis Wellesley, it was abol- 
ished.t Not c murmur followed ; nor has any attempt 
of the kind since been heard of. 

3. A similar investigation will probably soon take 
place respecting the custom of women burning them- 
selves alive on the death of tlieir husbands 4 The Piro- 
dits have already been called upon to produce the sanc- 
tion of their Shasters. The passages exhibited are 
Tague and general in their meaning ; and differently 
interpreted by the same casts.* Some saci*ed verses 
commefid the practice, but none command it ; and the 
Pundits refer once more to custom. They have how- 
ever intimated, that if government will pass a regula- 
tion, amercing by fine every Brahmin who attends a 

* At the Hindoo festival in 1801, twenty-three persons sacrificed 
themselves oi* were sacrificed by otliers, at the island of Saagor. 

•j- See Regulation. Appendix C. 

t From a late investi^tion it appeal's that the number of "woi.^ 
men who sacrificed themselves within thirty miles round Calcutta 
every year is, on an average, upwards of two hundred. See Ap-^ 
peniUx D. 

* See Appendix A. 
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burning, or every Zemindar who permits him to attend 
it» tbe practice cannot possibly long continue ; for that 
the ceremony^ unsioictiEed by the presence of the 
priests, will lose its.dignity and consequence in the eyes 
of the people. 

The civilized world may expect soon to hear of the 
abolition of this opprobrium of a Christian administra- 
tion« the female sacrifice ; which has subsistedi to our 
certain knowledge, since the time of Alexander the 
Great. 

4. An event has just occurred, which seems, with 
Qthers, to mark the present time, as favorable to our 
endeavor to qualify the rigor of the Hindoo supersti* 
tion. 

In the course of^he Mahrattawar, the. great temple 
of Juggernaut in Orissa has fallen into our hands. 
This temple is to the Hindoos what Mecca is to the 
Mahometans. It is resorted to by pilgrims from every 
quarter of India. It is the chief seat of Brahminical 
power, and a strong-hold of their superstition. At the 
annual festival of the Rutt Jattra, seven hundred thou- 
sand persons (as has been computed by the Pundits in 
college) assemble at this place. The voluntary deaths 
in a single year, caused by voluntary devotement,* by 
imprisonment for non-payment of the demands of the 
Brahmins, or by scarcity of provisions for such a mul* 
titude, is incredible. The precincts of the place are 
covered with bones. Four cross square (about sixty- 
four square miles) are accounted sacred to Juggernaut* 
Within the walls the priests exercised a dominion 
without control. From them there was no appeal to 
civil law or natural justice, for protection of life or 
property. But these enormities will not be permitted 
under the British Government. At the same time 
that we use no coercion to prevent the superstitions of 
tbe natives, we permit a constant appeal to the civil 
power against injustice, oppression, and inhumanity ; 
and it must have a beneficial infitience on the Whole 

* By fiOllDg. under the wheels of the rutt or car.. 
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Ifindoo syatetiii if we chastise the enomiity c^ tiheip 
superstition at Uie fountain head.*^ 

, CHAPTER V. 

The numerous holidays qf she nativta an imfiediment 
ta their eiviiization, 

1. AiroTKER obstacle to^be improTement of the na» 
lives is the great number of their holydays. These ho*- 
lydays enibody their superstition. On such days its^ 
spirit is revived, and its inhuman practices are made 
familiar : and thus^ it acquires strength and perpetuity. 
The malignity of any superstition may be calculated^ 
almost exactly by the number of its holydays, for the 
more the mind is enslaved by it, the more luminous 
will belts ritualy and more frequent its ceremonial of 
observance*. 

2. In the Hindoo calendar there are upwaivis of one 
hundred holydays ;t and of tliese government recogni* 
ses ofHcially a certain number. In addition to the na- 
tive holydays, the fifty-two Chrisdan holydays, or fifty- 
two Sundays in the year, are (on Christian principles): 
generally allowed to natives employed in the public 
service. During those Hindoo holydays which are of- 
ficially recognised, the public offices are shut up, on 
account of iSit festival ( as it is termed) of Dbora Pu- 

• The Brahmins observe two hundred and upwards; 

•\ The rigor of the Mahometan faith coerced the Hindoo saper- 
stitton ; and was, so far, friendly to humanity. The- Hindoos were 
prohibited from burning their women without official permission. 
Our toleration is celebrated by some, as bein^ boundless. It is just- 
to tolerate speculative reli^ons ; but it is doubtful whether there 
ought to be any toleration: of.practical vice, or of the shedding of hu- 
man blood. 

" All religion," says CdonelDow, ** miistbe tolerated in Bengal, 
except in the practice of some inhuman customs, which the Msmo- 
metans already have in a great measure destroyed. We must not 
permit young widows, in m'eir virtuous enthusiasm, to throw them- 
selves on the funeral pile with their dead hudbunds, nor the acH and . 
aged to be drowned, when theuvlnends despair of their iires." Dew's • 
History, Vol. Hi; p. 128. 

This passage was -written by Colonel Dow upwards of "^irty years 
ago. How many thousands of our subjects witliin the pixivince of 
Bengal alone,. Have perished in the flamesr and la the river^ since 
that period^ : 
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ja, of Churruck Puja, of Rntt Jattra,t or of some 
other. But great detriment to the public service 
arising from the frequent recurrence of these Saturna- 
lia, government resolved some years ago to reduce 
the number, which was done accordingly. It now ap- 
pears that on the same principle that a few of *lheni 
were cut oiT; we might have refused our official re- 
cognition of any.; the Pundits having unanimously 
declared that these holy days are not enjoined by their 
sacred books. 

3. It may be proper to permit the people in general 
to be as idle as the circumstances of individuals will 
permit : but their religious law does not require us to 
recognise one of their holydays officially. To those 
natives employed in the public service, the fifty-two 
Sundays are sufficient for rest from bodily labour. :( To 
give them more holidays is to nurse their supersti- 
tionsi and to promote the influx of religious mendicants 
into industrious communities.^ In what other country 
would it be considered a means of promoting the 
happiness of the common people^ to grant them so 
great a portion of the year to spend in idleness and 
dissipation ? The indulgence operates here as it 
would in any other country ; it encourages ex- 
travagance, licentious habits, and neglect of business 
among themselves ; and it very seriously impedes 
the business of the state, and deranges commercial 
negotiation. 

t An Englishman wffl be of opinion that the Rutt Jattra cannot well 
be styled a festival. ** The rutt or car containing the Hindoo gods 
is drawn along by the multitude, and the infatuated Hindoo throws 
himself down before it, that he may be crushed to death by the 
wheels." This sacrifice is annually exhibited at Juggernaut. Nei- 
ther will the Churruck Puja be considered a festive occasion. At 
this Pujah, ** men are suspended in the air by iron hooks passed 
through the integuments of the back." This is an annual exhibitioa 
at Calcutta. [See Appendix B.] 

t No people require fewer days of rest than the Hindoos ; for 
the^' know nothing of that cor\iori\ exertion &nA fatigue from labour, 
which in other countries render regular repose so grateful to thQ 
Wly and spirits. 

§ See Appendix E, 
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PART III. 



OF THE PROGRESS ALREADY MADE IN CIVILIZING 
THE NATIVES OF INDIA. 



CHAPTER I. 

Of the extension of Christianity in India^ under the 
injiuenee €f efiiscofial jurisdiction , 

1 • A SENTIMENT has foF some time prevailed in 
England very unfavourable to the measure of attempt- 
ing the improvement of the Hindoos. It has been said 
that their prejudices are invincible ; and that the Brah- 
mins cannot receive the Christian religion. If the 
same assertion had been made of our forefathers in Bri- 
tain and of the Druids their priests, it would not have 
been more contrary to truth. It is now time to dis- 
close to the English nation some facts respecting the 
prevalence of the Christian religion in India, which 
certainly will not be received with indifference. 

2. The religion of Christ has been professed by Hin- 
doos in India from time immemorial ; and thousands of 
Brahmins have been converted to the Christian faith. 
At this time there are upwards of one hundred and 
fifiy thousand natives in one district alone on the coast 
of Malabar who profess that religion, and who live 
under a regular canonical discipline, occupying one 
hundred and nineteen churches. 

3. It is probable that the Christian faith has been 
known in India since the time of the Apostles.* But 

* Euseblas relates that Pantenos, of Alexandria, visited India 
about the year 189 ; and there found Christians who had the Gos- ' 
pel of St Matthew in Hebrew, which they informed him they had 
received from St. Bartholomew. He carried a copy of it to Alex- 
andria, where it existed in the time of Jerome. At the council of 
NiceNin (he year 925 the primate of India was present, and subscribed' 
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we have authentic historical record for the following 
particulars. In the fifth century a Christian bishop 
from Anttoch, accompanied by a femall colony of Syri- 
ans, arrived in India, and preached the Gospel in Mala- 
bar. ^ They made at first some proselytes amoag, the 
Brahmins and Nairs, and were, on that account, much 
respected by the native princes."* 

4. When the Portuguese first arrived in India, they 
were agreeably surprised to find a hundred Chrisr 
tian churches on the coast of Malabar. But when 
they had become acquainted with tlie purity and sim- 
plicity of tlieir doctrine, they were offended. They 
were yet more indignant When they fonnd that tfaeso 
Hindoo Christians maintakied the oi^er and, discipline 
of a regular church under episcopal jurisdiction ; and 
that for thirteen hundred yeaars past, they had^enjoy^^ a 
Succession of Inshops appointed by the patriarchal «eer 
of Antioch. Mar Joseph was : the bishop, who filled 
the Hindoo see of Malabar at that period. The Portu- 
guese used every art to persuade him toacknowledge the, 
supremacy of tbe pope ; but in vain. He was a man o£ 
singular piety and fortitude, and declaimed with gveat 
energy agsdnst the errors of the Romish church. But 
wlien the power of the Portuguese became sufl^cient for 
their purpose, they invaded his bishopric, and sent the 
bishop bound to Lisbon. A synod was convened at Di« 
amper in Malabar, on the 26th June, 1599, atwhkh 
one hundred and fifty of the clergy of his diocese ap* 
]>eaped. They were accused of the following opinicmS| 

his name. In the year following Frumentiua was consecrated pri- 
mate of India by Athanasius at Alexandria. Fnimentitis resided fak 
Hindostan for a' lon^ period, and founded many chmx^es. He ae-< 
qttired great iafluenoe among the natives, and was appointed gqardiai^ 
of one of their kings during his minority. See Eusebius, Hist. £ecl. 
1, 3. C..1.— Sozomenes, J. 2. c. 24 ; and do«rates, Hist. Ecd. 1. I. c ^ 

In the year 530 Cosmus the Egypdan merehaut, who had trafjeH- 
ed thix>ugh the greatjest part of the Indian iieninsiila, foond in tbo 
Dekhun and in Ceylon, a great many churches and several bishops. 

* " Many of them to this day preserve tho manners and mode of 
life of the Bi*idiiiuns, as to cleRnliness,and abstuning from animal food." 
Aaiat Res. Vol. WI. page 3G8. « The bulk of the St Thome Chris- 
tians consists mostly of converts from the Brahmins and Shoudren 
cast ; and not as the new Christians, or proselytes made by the Por- 
tuguese missionaries, of tlie lowest tiibes.** Asiat. Res. Vol. VIl. 
pag^ 381. 
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which where by their adversaries accounted heretical ; 
•• That they had married wives ; that they owned but 
two sacraments, Baptism and the Lord's Supper ; that 
they denied Transubstantiation ; that they neither in ^ 
yoked saints nor believed in purgatory ; andj that they 
had no other orders or names of dignity in ^e church 
than bishop and deacon.*** 

These tenets they were called on to abjure, or to 
suffer instant suspension from all church benefices. It 
was also decreed that all the Syrian and Chaldean books 
in their churches, and all records in the episcopal pa- 
lace should be burnt ; in order, said the inquisitors^ 
^ that no pretended apostolical monuments may re- 

mMn."t 

5. Notwithstanding thede violent measures, a great 
body of the Indian Christians resolutely defended their 
flitth, and finally triumphed overall opposition. Some ' 
shew of union with the Romish church was at first pre- 
tendedj through terror of the Inquisition ; but a Coh« 
gress was held by them on the 22d of May, 1 653, at Al- 
angatta ; when they formally separated from that com- 
munion4 ' They compose at this day the thirty-two 

* Conferences vith Malabarian Brahmins, pace. 15 : printed at 
Looiion 1719. [See Tfte History of the Church of Malabar, trans- 
lated from the Portuguese into English by Michael Geddes, Chan- 
efHIor of the Cathedral Church of Sanvn, London, 1694. The synod " 
of Diampcr met on the 20th of June^ and closed its session on the 
26th. The Acts and Decrees of this Synod are subjoined to that His-, 
tory. Decher XIV. of Action III. condemns "The Book of Ordei-s,"" 
used in the Malabarian Church, -Mfhkh contains the last article above- 
mentioned, asseiting, " That there are only two orders, Diaconate 
and Priesthood.** 

M: V. La. Croze, who wrote his celebrated History nearly a cen- 
tttiy mo [1723,] 4xm8klered the discovery of this very ancient Church 
faltnoBt slU the tenets of which agree with those of the Protestants^ as 
deserving the attention of all gw)d men. " Ma seconde et derniere 
Remarque merlte, ce me semble, 1' attention de toutes les personnes . 
qui airaent sinoerement la Religion. Nous trouvons ici une Evplise 
tr^s-ancienne, dout presque touales Dogznes conveniennentavec ceux 
de la Religion reformee. Les Chretiens Orientaux, . . . 6ous' 1* 
obeissance d' uo Patriarohe independant d' 1' Empire Romain, et u* 
^ant aueun commerce avec lui, . . ignorent presque toutes les Tra- 
ditions Romaines qui sont rejettees par les Protestants." Histoirs 
vu CsRisTiAirisME D£s JbTBEs, ii. 90.] Amer Edit. 

t See Appendix K. 

Mission, page 193. 

U 
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schismatic churches of Malabar ; so called by the Ro' 
man Catholics as resembling the Protestant schism io 
Europe. At this time tlieirnumber is about fifty thou- 
sand. 

These churches soon afterwards addressed a letter to 
the Patriarch of Antiqch, which was forwarded by 
means of the Dutch government, and published at Ley- 
den in 1714; in which they request " that a spiritual 
guide may be sent, together with such men as are ver^ 
s^d in interpreting the holy Scriptures.*'* But no spir> 
it.ual guide was ever sent.f 

The province of Malabar now foi*ms part of the Bri- 
tish dominions; and divine Providence hath placed 
these churches under owr goveinment. 

6. The manners of these Christians are truly simple 
and primitive. Every traveller who iias visited tbc 
churches in the mountains takes pleasure in describ- 
ing the chaste and innocent lives of the native Chris- 
tians* The congregations support each other, and 
form a kind of Christian republic. The clergy and 
eJdjers settle all disputes anfbng members of ihe com- 
munity ; and the discipline, for the preservation of 
pure morals, is very correct, and would do honour to 
any Protestant Church in Europe 4 

7. The climate of Malabar is delightful ; and the face 
of the country which is veixiant and picturesque, is 
adorned by the numerous churches of the Christians. 
Their churches are not, in gene ml, so small as the 

* Malabarjnn Conferences, 1719. Preface,. 

f In the year 1752, some "bishops were sent from Antioch tocon- 
Fecrate by episcopal ordination, a native priest, one of their number.' 
The old man, I hear, is yet alive. The episcopal ii^sidence is at Nar^ . 
iiatte, ten miles inland from Porca. 

t At certain seasons, the Agapas, or love feasts, are .celebrated,, as , 
in primitive times. On such occasions they prepai'e delicious cakes, 
caQed Appam, made of bananas, honey, and rice-flower. The peo- 
ple assemble in the church-yard, and, arrang:ing themselves in rowSf . 
each spreads before him a plaintain leaf. When tliis is done, tlie 
clergyman, standing in the church-door, pimounces the benediction ; 
and tne overseers of the church, walking through between the rows,. 
gives to each his portion. ** It is certainly an affecting scene, and ca- 
pable of elevating the licart, to behold six or seven thousand persons, 
of both sexes and of all ages, assembled and receiving together, vilh 
the utmost reverence and <levotion, their Appam, the pledge of jn«A' 
tual union And love/' Bartolomeo, page 424. 
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cotintry parish churches in England. Many of them 

'.are sumptuous buildings,* and some of them are visi- 
ble from the sea. This latter circumstance is noticed 
Hicklentally by a writer who lately visited the country : 
" Having kept as close to tlie land as possible, the 

.whole coast of Malabar appeared before us in the form 
of a green amphitheatre. At one time we discovered 
a district entirely covered- with cocoa-nut-trees ; and 
immediately after, a river winding through a delightful 
vale, at the bottom of which it discharges itself into the 
sea. In once place appeared a multitude of people 
employed in fishing i in another, a stnow'white church 
bursting forth to the view from amidst the thick- leav- 
ed trees. While we were enjoying these delightful 
scenes with the early morning, a gentle breezte which 
'blew from the shore, perfumed the air around us with 

\the agreeable smell wafted from the cardamon, peppeiv 
beetel, and other aromatic herbs and plants."t 

A snow-white church bursting on the view from 

•amidst the trees !^ Can tlus be a scene in the land of 
Uie Hindoos ; where even a church for Europeans is 
so rarely found I And can the persons repairing to 
these snow-white churches be Hindoos ; that peculiar 
-people who are supposed to be incapable of receiving 
the christian religion or its civilizing principles ? Yes, 
they are Hindoos, and now " a peculiar people,*' some 
of them formerly Brahmins of Malabar ; who, beforcr 

, Compare the amiable lives and character of tliese Christian Hin- 
doos with the rites of their uneontroverted coimtrymen in Bengal, de- 
scribed in Appendix B. 

* " The great number of such sumptuous buildings," says l\f r. 
JWrede, " as the St Thome Christians possessed in the inland parts 
^f the Travancore and Cochin dominions, is really surprising ; since 
some of them, upon a moflerate calculation, must have cost upwards 
of one lack of rupees, and few less than half that sum." Asiat. Res. 
Vol. VII. p. 380. « Almost all the temples in the southern ftialabai?, 
of which I had occasion to observe more than forty, were built in the 
same style, and neariy on the same plan. The facade with little col- 
umns (evidently the style of arcliitecture prevalent in Asia Minor 
and Syria) being every where tlie same." Ibid. 379. 

In the year 1790, Tippoo the Mahometan destroyed a great num- 
ber of the Christian churches, and a general cohHagration of the 
Christian villa^s marked the progress of his destroying host. Tea 
thousand Christians lost their lives doriiig the war. Bartolomeo, 
page 149. 

.J Bartolomeo, p. 425. 
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meanB were used for their conversion^ may have posses* 
tfied as invincible prejudices against the religion of 
Christ as the Brahmins of Benares, or of Juggernaut. 
Whatever good effects have been produced by the 
Christian religion in Malabar, may also be produced 
in Bengal, and in every other province of Hindostan. 



CHAPTER IL 

Oftht extension of CAfiatianity in India by the labors 
of Protestant 'Mtssionariee* 

1. In the bill brought into Parliament in ITM fijr 
communicating Christian instruction to our A^tic 
subjects, there was a clause, for an ^< Establishment of 
<< Missionaries and Schoolmasters.'* Such an estab* 
lishment (if it ever should be necessary) might seem 
XROTt pF opeily ixtfoUwoh^ tlian to precede, the recog* 
nition of our national Church in Hindostan. It is 
probable, however, that the proposition for sending 
missionaries was less favorably received on account « 
•the reigning prejudice against the name and character 
of " Missionary.** In England it is not professional in 
church or state. No honor or emolument is attached 
to it. The character and purpose of it are doubtful. 
and the scene of action- remote. Even the proprieqrof 
sending missionaries any where has been called into 
question. 

2. It is not, however, those who send missionaries, 
but those to whom they are aenty who have a right tm 
give an opinion in this matter. 

The same spirit which sent missionaries to Britain 
in th6 fourth century will continue to send missiona- 
ries to the heathen world to the end of time by the es- 
tablished church, or by her religious societies. 

3. Wherever the Christian missionary comes, he is 
well received. Ignorance ever bows to learning : bttt 
if there be a desire to impart this learning, what bar- 
barian will turn away ? The priests will murmur when 
the Christian teacher speaks as one having authority t 
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but << the common people will hear him gladly." 
Whether in the subterranean hut of frozen Greenland* 
or under the shades of a banian-tree in burning India^ 
a Christian missionary, surrounded by the listening na- 
tives, is an interesting sight ; no less grateful to hu- 
manity than to Christian charity. 

4. But who is this missionary ? He is such as Swartz 
in India, or Brainerd in America, or the Moravian in 
Labrador ; one who leaving his country and kindred, 
and renouncing honor and emolument, embraces a life 
of toil, difficulty, and danger ; and contented with the^ 
fame of instructing the ignorant, •' looks for the rc- 
compence of eternal reward." 

There is a great difference between a civilizing me- 
chanic and an apostolic missionary. A mechanic of 
decent morals is no doubt useful among barbarians.' 
The few around him learn 'something of his morals ' 
with his trade. And it is the duty of civilized states 
to use such means for improving the- barbarous por- 
tions of the human race. 

But the apostolic missionary, who has studied the 
language and genius of the people, is a blessing of a 
higher order. His heavenly doctrine and its moral in- 
fluence extend, like the light of the sun, over multi- 
tudes in a short time ; giving life, peace, and joy, en* 
htrging the conceptions, and giving birth to all the 
Christian charities. How shall we estimate the sum 
of human happiness produced by the voice of Swartz 
alone I Compared with him, as a dispenser of happi-* 
ness, what are a thousand preachers of philosophy 
among a refined people ! 

5. Some of the English think that we ought not " to 
disturb the faiih of the natives.*' But some of the Hin-' 
doo Rajahs think differently. The king of Tanjore 
requested Mr. Swartz to disturb the faith of his wicked 
subjects by every means, and to make them, if possible, 
honest and industrious men. Mr. Swartz endeavoured 
to do so, and' his services were acknowledged by the 
English government at Madras> as well as by the 
King of Tanjore. In the year 1787, " The king of Taa- 

• By Lord Macartney and General Coote. 

V z 
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jore.m^de an appropriation forever pf land of the year« 
ly income of five hundred pagodas, for the su^ppoit of 
t|ie Christian missionaries in his dominions."* 

6. In. the debate in 1793, on the proposal fpr sending 
missionaries to India, some observation was made cm 
Mn Swartz, honourable to himself as a man, but un- 
favourable to his objects as a missionary. The paper 
containing this speech reached Mr. Swartz in Indiai 
sgtid drew from him his famous Applogy, published by 
the Society for promoting Christian knowledge. Per- 
haps no Christian defence has appeared in these latter, 
ages more characteristic of the apostolic simplicity and 
primitive energy of truth, than this apology of the ven- 
erable Swartz. 

Without detsdlihg the extraordinary success of him- 
self and his brethren in converting thousands of the na- 
tives to the Christian religion, a blessing which some 
may not be able to appreciate ; he notices other cir- 
cumstances of its beneficial influence, which all must 
tinderstand. 

His fellow missionary, " Mr. Gei-icke, at the. time 
tl>e war broke out at Cuddalore, was the instrument 
in the hand of Providence, by which Cuddalore was 
saved from plunder and bloodshed. He saved many 
l&nglish gentlemen from becoming prisoners to Hy- 
der Ali, which Lord Macartney kindly acknowled- 
ged.'* 

. Mr. Swartz twice saved the fort of Tanjore. When 
the credit of the English was lost, and when, the credit 
of the Rajah was lost, on the view of an approachit^ 
enemy, the people of the country refused to supply the 
fort with provisions ; and the streets were covered 
with the dead. But Mr. Swartz went forth and stood at 
the gate, and at his word they brought in a plentiful sup* 

Mr. Swartz, at different times, aided the English 
government in the collection of revenues from the re- 
fractory districts. He was appointed guardian to the 
family of the deceased King of Tanjore ; and he ws^S: 
eipployed repeatedly as mediator between the English 

• See Account of Proceedings of Society for Promoting Chri** 
lian Knowledge, for 1788. 
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I^OTeniniB&t and the country powers. On one occa-' 
8lo!i| when the natiires doubted the purpose and good 
faith of the English, they applied to Mr. Swartz ; << Sir 
if you send a persou to us, send a person who has 
learned all your Ten Commandments."* 
- 7. Some t)f the English think that we ought not to 
disturb the faith of the Hindoos ! After the apostolic 
Swartz had labored for fifty years in evangelizing the 
Hindoos, so sensible were they of the blessing, that 
bis death Was considered as' a public calamity. An in* 
numerable multitude attended the funeral. The Hin- 
doo Rajah << shed a flood of tears over the body, and 
covered it with a gold cloth.'*t His memory is still 
blessed among the people. The King of Tanjore has 
lately written to the bishops of the English church, re« 
questing that a monument of marble may be sent to 
him, <« in order,'^ he adds, << that it may be erected in 

*. See Society Proceedings for 1792, page IH. Should ^f r. Swartz's 
name be mentioned in any future discussion, the honor of the Eng- 
lish nation is pledged to protect his fame. The bishops and clergy 
of England, in their account of proceedings of the " Society fot pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge/' for 1792, nave sanctioned the follow- 
ing character of Mr. Swartz. 

" He is an example of all that is great and good in the character 
of a Christian missionary. He hath hazarded his life through a long 
series of years for the name of our L*ord Jesus Christ. His behaviour, 
while it has endeared him to the common orders of men^ has pro- 
cured him admission before the throne of the proudest Ynotiarch of 
the east. There do we find this worthy servantofGod^ pleading 
the cause of Christianity, and interce<iing for his mission ; and doing 
it without offence. There do we find him renouncing every person-; 
al consideration ; and, in the true spirit of the divine Lawgiver, 
choosing rather to suffer affliction wi^ the people of God, than to 
enjoy any pleasure, or distinctions which this world could afford him ; 
esteeming the reproach of Christ and the advancement of a despised 
religion far greater riches than Indian treasures." 

See Dr. Glasse's Charge to a Missionary proceeding to India. It 
will not be foreign to the subject of this Memoir to insert another 
passage of that Charge : 

*< Happy will it be, if our conquests in India should open the way 
for a further introduction of the Gospel, and for the extension and 
enlargement of Chrises kingdom. What a lustre would such an ac- 
cession give to the British conquests in the Eastern Worid, when it 
should appear, that we have been conqueriug, not for ourselves 
alone, but for Him also in whom we believed* 

Serfogee Maha, Rajah of Tanjore. See Society Proceedings for 
1, p. 141. Let us hail this act as the emblem of the whole Hin* 
doo superstitiiM bendiog to the Christiaii £utb. 
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the church which is in my capital) to perpetuate the 
memory of the late Rev. Mr. Swartz, and to manifest 
the esteem I have for the character of that great and 
good man, and the gratitude I owe to him, my father 
and my friend." 

8. But whence was this Swartz ? and under what 
sanction did he and his predecessors exercise their 
ministry as Christian preachers to the heathen ? 

The first person appointed to superintend a Protest- 
ant mission in India was Bartholomew Ziegenbalgius, 
a man of considerable learning and of eminent piety, 
educated at the University of Halle in Germany. Hav* 
ing been ordained by the learned Burniannus, Bishop 
of Zealand, in his twenty third year, he sailed for In- 
dia in 1705. A complete century will have revolved 
in October of this year, since the mission in India be* 
gan. ' Immediately on his arrival, he applied himself to 
the study of the language of the country, and with such 
success, that in a few years he obtaineda classical know- 
ledge of it ; and the colloquial tongue became as fa> 
miliar to him as his own. His fluent orations addres- 
sed to the natives, and his frequent conferences with 
the Brahmins,* were attended with almost immediate 
success ; and a Christian church was founded in the 
second year of his ministry ,t which has been extending 
its limits to the present time. 

• A volume of these conferences was published in London in 
1719, 8vo. 

[f A building was now erected at Tranquebar, at the expense of 
250 perdovis, and was named JK'ew Jenisedem. It stood without the 
town, " in the midst of a multitude of Malabarians, near the high 
poads built all of stone." It was consecrated August 14, 1707, in the 
presence of a great concourse of Heathens, Mahometans, and Chris* 
tians ! to whom a sermon was preached both in Porhtgiteae and Mti- 
labarich. Prom that time the miSsionai'ies statedly preachetl in 
this church three times a week in both these languages. Of their 
indiefati gable diligence, in this interesting mission, some .pid^ent 
may be formed from a single fact, mentioned by Ziegenbalgius in 
1708. " As for myself, (to whose share the learning of the native 
language of this country is fallen) I have explained hitherto theAr- 
tides of the Christian Faith in six andtwcTitySmid&j sermons. These 
Idictateci to a ^Walabarick Amanuensis, and then got them by heart 
word by word." — The labors of these pious missionaiies were so 
blest, that their Congregation increased every year ; and the first 
ehurch being too small for its accommodation, a larger one waa 
erected eleven years afterward. It^^as consecrated in the name. cC 
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9« PuriQg ius residence in India he maintained a coiv 
respondence with the King of England and other prin- 
ces* and with many of the learned men on tlie conti- 
nent. In year 171^9 he returned to Europe for a 
few months on the affairs of the mission. On this oc« 
casion he was honored with an audience by his Majesty 
George the First. He was also invited to attend a sit- 
ting of the Bishops in the '^ Society for promoting 
«« Christian Knowledge ;" where he was received with 
an eloquent address in the Latin language ;* to which 
he answered in the Tamul tongue ; and then delivered 
a copy of his speech translated into Latin. 

10. The grand work to which the King and the £ng« 
fiah bishops had been long directing his attention, was 
a translation of the Scriptures into &e Tamul or Mala- 
baiian language. 

Tlus indeed was the grand work ; for wherever thp 
Scriptures are translated into the vernacular tongue} 
and are open and common to all, inviting enquiry and 
eaocnng discussion, they cannot remain a dead letter ; 
they produce fruit of themselves, even without ai teach- 
er. When a heathen views the word of God in all its 
parts and hears it addressing him in his own familiar 
tongue, his conscience responds, « This is the word of 
" God.** The' learned man who produces a translation 
of the Bible into a new language, is a greater benefac- 
tor to mankind than the prince who founds an empire. 
The " incorruptible seed of the word of God" can nev- 
er die. After ages have revolved, it is still producing 
new accessions to truth and human happiness. 

So diligent in his studies was this eminent mission- 
ary, that before the year 1719, he had completed a 
translation of the whole Scriptures in the Tamul 
tongue ;t and had also composed a grammar and die* 

Ae Hdv-Triiiitir, October 11, 1718 j and tire miasionaries sdon after 
obterved, in a letter to King George I, " We are now constantly 
preaehing in it in three languages." ,^mer. Ed] 

*■ Nieeamphia, Hist Miss. Oiient ps^ 190. [This Address was 
deUvered by William Nichols, A. M. Rector of Stockport, a 
member of the Society for promoting Christian Knowle^. It is 
printed in the Account of the Danish Mission to the East Indietu 
t/Midon, 1718, and there dated « December S9, 1715." ^mer. Edit.} 

t like Wickliffe's Bible it has been the father of niany versions. 
[Mr. Ziegenbalgfa, in one of his Letters^ having mentioned t^c^os) 
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-tfonafy olihe same kng^age^whicb remain with ut to 
-this day. 

1 1 . The peculiar interest taken by King George the 
First in this primary endeavor tp evangelize the Hin- 
doos will appear from the following letters addressed 
to the missionaries by his Majesty. 

'«< GeorgCy by the Grace of God^ King of Great 

Britain^ France and Ireland^ Defender of the 

" Faithy \Ste. To the Reverend and Learned Baf^ 

* tholomev) Ziegenba/giua and John Erneaf Grund-^ 

* lerusi MinaionarieB at Tranquebar in' the Bast 
** Indies^ 

^ REVEREND kftli 13E£OVEI>^ 

« Your letters dated the 20th of January of the pre- 
sent yearj were most welcome to us ; not only because 
the work undertaken by you of converting^ the heathett 
to the Christian faith, doth'By the grace of God pros- 
per, bu( aUo4>ecause' that in this our kingdom such ft. 
"laudable zeal for the promotion of the Gospel prevails; 
' « We pray you may be endued with health and 
strength of body, that you may long continue to fulfil 
your ministry with good success ; of which, as w« 
shall be rejoiced to hear, so you will always find us 
ready to succour you in whatever may tend to pro- 
mote your work and to excite your zeal. We assure 
you of the continuance of our royal favoi?.* 



ef our r 



;*• Given at our palkce of Hamptoo^ * 

Court the 23d August, A. D. f ,, nvCiXsni? "D* 
1717, in the 4th Tear ef our f Ut^URGt R. 

- * <* Hattoj:li'*i 



Vizagapatnam, Bombay , €!fc. observe^ << In all these places the 
Btmuihan (Tamul) is the eonent -langoaee^and oooBequently the 

test veiiicle for conveying the Christian Truths to these people^? 
e whole JVew Testament, in the Damulian langjuage, was prjnte^ 
the benefit of the Malabarians-jn 1714. A copy of this Verdoti 
is m the Library x>f Harvard College. Amer. Edit?] 
. * Niecampiusy Hist. Miss, page 212. (^By a letter from the Da- 
iMsh missionaries to the king of Great Brita^l, written at Tranquebai^ 
January 2, 1717, it appears, that Ziegenbalsius was at London the 
preceding year, and gave his majesty '* a verbal aoeoont of the whol^ 
undertaking.*' .^mer.JS^t.] 
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. 12. The J^ing continued to cherish mth much soU«« 
citude the interests of the mission after the death p£ 
^iegenbalgius ; and in ten ^years from th.e date of the 
foregoing letter a second was addressed to the mem* 
bers of the mission, hy his Majesty. 

" REVEREKP AND BELOV]^} 

« From your letters, dated Tranqucbar, the 12th 
September! 1725, which some time since came to hand, 
wc received much pleasure ; sinco by them we are 
informed not only of your zealous exertions in the 
prosecution of the work committed to you, but aliK> of 
the happy success which has hitherto attended it) and 
which hath been graciously given of God. 

We return you thanks for these accounts, and it 
will be ac<:6ptable to us, if you continue to commu- 
nicate whatever shall occur in the progress of your 
mission. 

In the mean time we pray you may enjoy strength 
of body and mmd for the long continuance of your 
labours in this good work, to the glory of Gdd and 
the promotion of Christianity among the heathens ; 
t/iat its fierjietmty may not Jail in generations t0 

« Given at our Palace at St -Jamea'sj-^ «c GEQRGrE R.** 

the 2Sd February, 1727, in the> 
X Sth Yej^ of our lieign. J 

13. The English nation will receive these letters, 
(now sent back in the name of the Hindoos^ with that 
reverence and affectionate regard, which are due to the* 
meszu>ry of the royal author, considering them as a me- 
morial of the nation *s past concern for the welfare of< 
the natives, and as a pledge of our future care. , 

Providence hath been^ileased to»grant the prayer of 
the King, " that, the work <might not fail in geaerations 
to come." After the fir^ missionary ZiegenbalguiS' 
had finished his course, he wae succeeded by. other 
jearfted and ieealous men ; and lastly, by the Apostle of 
ihe East, the venerable Swartz, whO| during the peridd 

• Niecampius, page 284. , 
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ef half a century,* has fulfilled a laborious minhtry 
among the natives of different provinces, and illumi- 
nated many a dark region with the light of the Gos« 
pel. 

14. The pious exerti<^s of the King for the diffusion 
of religious blessings among the natives of India, seem 
to have been rewarded by heaven ih teinporal blessings 
to his own subjects in their intercourse with the East ; 
by leading them onward in a continued course of pros^ 
perity and glory, and by granting to them at length the 
entire dominion of the peninsula of India. 

15. But these royal epistles are not the onlyevan-^ 
gelic documents of high authority in the hands of the 
Hmdoos. They are in possession of letters written by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, of the same reign ;t 
who supported the interests of the mission with tinex'' 
ampled liberality, a&ctionand zeal. These letters^: 
which are many in number, are all written, in 'the Ladn 
language. The foUowing is a translation of his grace's 
&rst letter ; which s^>pears to have been written bf 
him as president of the « Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge," 

« To Bartholomew Ziegenbal^iuB and John Ernest 
Grundlerusj Preachers of the Christian Faith^ 
on the coast of CoromandeL 

^ As often as I behold your letters, reverend brcth- 
0fjl^ pen, addressed to the venerable Society instituted for 
the promotion of the Gospel, whose chief honour aiid 
omament ye are ; and as often as I contemplate the 
light of the Gospel either now first rising on theln- 
. dian nations, or after the intermission of some ages 
again revived, and as it were restored to its inheiitaoce ;' 
I am constrained to magnify that singular goodness of 
God in visiting nations so remote ; and to account 
you, my brethren, highly honored, whose ministry 
it hath pleased Him to employ, in this pious work) 

• From 1749 to 180a 
t Archbishop Wake. 
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to the glory of His name and the salvation of so many 
millions of souls. 

** Let others indulge in a ministry, if not idle, certain^ 
ly less laborious, among Christians at home. Let 
them enjoy in the bosom of the church, titles and hon- 
ours obtained without labour and without danger. 
Your praise it will be (a praise of endless duration on 
earth, and followed by a just recompence in heaven) to 
have labored in the vineyard which yourselves have 
planted ; to have declared the name of Christ, where 
it was not known before ; aHI through much peril and 
difficulty to have converted to the faith those, among 
whom ye afterwards fulfilled your ministry. Your 
province therefore, brethren, your office, I place be- 
fore aU dignities in the church. Let others be pontiffs^' 
• patriarchs, or popes ; let them glitter in purple, in 
scarlet, or in gold ; let them- seek the admiration of 
the wondering multitude, and receive obeisance on the 
bended knee. Ye have acquired a better name thto 
they, and . a more sacred fame. And when that day' 
shall arrive when the chief Shepherd shall give to eve- 
ry man according' to his work^ a greater reward shall 
be adjudged to you. Admitted into the gl<^rious so- 
ciety of the Prophets, Evangelists, and Apostles, ye 
with them shall shine, like the sun among^ the lesser 
stars, in the kingpdom of your Father, forever. 

« Since then so great honour is now given unto you 
by all competent judges on earth, and since so great a 
reward is laid up for you in heaven ; go forth with 
alacrity to that work, to the which the Holy Ghost 
hath called you, God hath tilready given to you an il- 
lustrious pledge of his favour, an increase not to be ex- 
pected without the aid of his grace. Ye have begup 
happily, proceed with spirit. He, who hath carried 
you safely through the dangers of |he seas to such a 
remote country, and who hath given you favour in the 
eyes of those whose countenance ye most desired ; He 
who hath so liberally and unexpectedly ministered un- 
to your wants, and who doth now daily add members to 
your church ; He will continue to prosper your en- 
deavours, and will subdue unto himself, by your means, 
> the iffhole continent of Oriental India, 

W 
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« O happy men ! who, standing before the tribunal 
of Christ, shall exhibit so many nations converted to 
his faith by your preaching ; happy men to whom it 
shall be given to say before the assembly of the vhole 
human race, < Beheld us, O Lord, and the children 
vhom thou hast given us ;' happy men ! who, being 
justified by the Saviour, shall receive in that day the 
'rewards of your labours^ and also shall hear that glon* 
pus encomium ; * well done, good and faithful servants, 
enter ye into the joy of your .Lord.* 

« May Almighty God ^aciously favour you and your 
labours in all things. May he send to your aid fel- 
low-labourers, such and so many as ye wish. May he 
increase the bounds of your churches. May he open 
the hearts of those to whom ye preach the Gospel of 
Christ ; that hearing you, they may receive life giving t 
faith. May he protect you and yours from all evils 
and dangers. And when ye arrive (may it be late) at 
the end of your course, may the same God, who bath 
called you to this work of the Gospel and hath preserved 
you in it, grant to you the reward of your labour,— an 
incorruptible crown of glory.* 

« These are the fervent wishes and prayers of, 

Venerable brethren, 
« Your most faithful fellow servant in Christ, 

"SS.TiraS^rtp.^S:} "GULIELMUS CANT." 

Such wj^s the primary archiepiscopal charge lo the 
Protestant missionaries, who came to India for the con- 
version of the heathen. Where shall we look, in these 
days, for a more perfect model of Christian eloquence : 
animated by purer sentiments of scriptural truth, by 
greater elevation of thought, or by a sublimer piety It 

• Niecampms, page 215. 

■j- Before thU letter reached India, Ziegenbalgius had departed 
this life at the early age of thirty six years. The expressions of th« 
archbishop con'^spond in many" particulars with the ciroumstaiicei 
of his death. Perceiving that his last hour was at hand, he called hi» 
Hindoo eongre^don and pr/took of the holv Communion, " amidst 
jirdent prayers and many tears ;" and afterwards addressing them | 
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16. By the letters of the King, and his long contin- 
ued care of the mission, and by the frequent adn^ito- 
ry epistles of the archbishop, an incalculable Ami of 
happiness has been dispensed in India. The episcopal 
charges infused a spirit into the mission abroad ; and 
the- countenance of Majesty cherished a zeal in the So- 
ciety at home which has not abated to this day. From 
the commencement of the mission in 1705, to the pres- 
ent year» 1 805, it is computed that eighty thousand na- 
tives^ all casts in one district alon^; forsaking their 
idoU and their vices, have been added to the Christian 
church. 

17. In the abore letter of the archbishop, there is 
found a prophecy, « That Christ shall subdue unto him- 
self, through OUT means, the whole continent of orien- 
■tfl India." It is certainly not unbecoming our nation- 
al prmciples, nor inconsistent with the language or 
spirit of religion we profess, to look for the fulfilment 
of that prophecy. 

1 8. Many circumstances concur to make it probable, 
tliat the light of Revelation is now dawning on the Asi- 
atic world. How grateful must it be to the pious mind 
to contemplate that while infidelity has been extending 
itself in the region of science ai\d learning, the divine 
dispensation should have ordered that the knowledge 
of the true God should flow into heathen lands ! 

m a solemn manner, took an affeetlmiate leave of them. Being re. 
minded by them of the faith of the Apostle of the Gentiles at the 
prospect of death, who ^* desired to be with Christ, as being far bet- 
ter,'' he said, " That also is my (iesire. Washed from my ^s in his 
blood^and elothed with his righteousness, I shall enter into his heaven- 
H kingdom. I pray tliat the filings which I have spoken may be 
froitful. Throughout this whole warfare, I have entirely endured by 
Christ ; and now I can say through him.'* — " I have fought the gooJi 
figlit; I have finished my course ; I have kept the faith. Hence- 
forth there is laid up for me a croivnof righteousness;" which 
words having spoken, he desired tliat the Hindoo children about his 
bed, and the multitude filling the verandahs, and about the house, 
might sine the hymn, beginning ** Jesus my Saviour Lord." Which 
when finished, ye yielded up his spirit, amidst the i^joicings and 
lamentations of a great multitude ; some rejoicing at his triumphant 
death, and early entrance into glory ; and others lamenting the 
e^riy loss of thc'ir faithful apostle, who had first brought the light of 
the Gospel to their dark region from tlie western world. Niecam* 
plus, p. 217, and Annates Miss. p. 20. 
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Under the auspices of the college of Fort- William] 
the Scriptures are in a course of translation into the 
lan^^Biges of almost the '^ whole continent of Oriental 
India." Could the royal patron of the Tamul Biblei 
who prayed *^ that the work might not fail in genera- 
tions to come/' have foreseen those streams of reveal- 
ed truth, which are now issuing from this fountain, with 
what delight would he have hailed the arrival of the 
present aera of Indian adniinistration. In this view, the 
oriental College has been compared by one of our Hin- 
doo poets, to a ** flood of light shooting through a dark 
cloud on a benighted liind." Directed by it, Uie learn- 
ed natives from every quarter of India, and from the 
parts beyond, from Persia apd Arabia, come to the 
source of knowledge ; they mark our principles, pon- 
der the vblume of inspiration, *< and hear every man 
in his own tongue, the wonderful works of God." 

19. The importance of this Institutioci as the foun- 
tain of civilization to Asia, is happily displayed in » 
Speech 4n the Shanscrit language, pronounced by the 
Shanscrit teacher,* at our late public disputations. 
The translations of this disco\irse (being the first in 
that language) we are induced to give entire ; not on- 
ly from our deference to the authority of the venerable 
speaker, who describes with much precision, the pres- 
ent stat&itrue objects, and certsdn consequences of this 
Institution ; but also, because the facts and reasoning 
contained in it bear the most auspicious reference to 
the various subjects which have been discussed in this 
Memoir. , 

As Moderator of the Disputation, he addresses the 
sludent,t who had pronounced a declamation in the 
Shanscrit language : 

"sir, 
<< It being a rule of our public disputations, that the 

• The venerable Mr. Carey ; for many years past the Protestant 
missionary in the North of India ; following the steps of the late Mr. 
Swartz in the South ; in Oriental and classical learning his superior^ 
and not inferior in laborious study and Christian zeal. Mr. Carey is 
author of a Grammar of the Shanscrit Language, 900 pages 4to ; ola 
Grammar of the Bengal Language ; of a Grammar in the Mahratta 
Language ; of a Translation of the Scriptures into the Bengal Lan- 
guage ; and of various other useful publications in Oriental literatiir^. 

t Clotwortliy Gowan, fisq. 
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Moderator should express before the assembly his 
opinion of the proficiency of the student in the lan- 
guage in which he has spoken, it becomes my duty to 
declare my perfect approbation of the manner in which 
you have acquitted yourself, and to communicate to you 
the satisfaction with which the learned Pundits, your 
auditors, haie listened to your correct pronunciation of 
the Shanscrit tongue. 

<* Fou^ears have now elapsed since the commence* 
ment of this Institution* During that period- the popu- 
lar languages of India have been sedulously cultivated ; 
and are- now fluently spoken. Last in order, because 
£rst in difficulty, appears the parent of all these dia^- 
lects, the primitive Shanscrit ; as if to acknowledge 
her legitimate offspring, to confirm their affinity and 
relation to each other, and thereby to complete our 
system of Oriental study. 

« Consider, as the source of the colloquial tonguesi 
the utility of tiie Shanscrit language is evident ; but as 
containing numerous treatises on the religion, juris- 
prudence, arts and sciences of the Hindoos, its impor- 
tance is yet greater, especially to those to whom is com- 
mitted, by this government, the province of legislation 
fior the natives, in order that being conversant with the 
Hindoo writings^ and capable of referring to the ori- 
ginal authorities, tAey may propose, from time to time, 
the requisite modifications and improvements, in just 
accordance with existing law and ancient institu- 
tion. 

<«Shanscrit learning, say the Brahmins, is like an 
extensive forest, abounding with a great variety of beau* 
tiful foliage, splendid blossoms, and delicious fruits ; 
but surrounded by a strong and thorny fence, which 
prevents those who are desirous of plucking its fruits • 
or flowers from entering in . 

"The learned Jones, Wilkins, and others, broke 
down this opposing fence in several places ;. but by the 
College of Fort William ^ highway has been made 
into the mid&t of the wood ; and you, Su| have entet- 
ed thereby. # • * 

' « The successful study of the Sfianscrit tongue will* 
distmguish this fourth year of our institution, and cotv- 
W2 
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stitute it an a&ra in the progress of Eastern learning ; 
and fou, Sdr, have the honor of being the first to deliv- 
er a speech in that ancient and difficult language. The 
success that has attended you in the acquirement of 
other branches of Oriental literature, will encourage 
you to prosecute the study of this, as far as it maybe 
useful in qualifying you for the faithful discharge of 
your duties in the public service, or may be subservi- 
ent to your owu reputation, in advancing thc^nterests 
of useful learning." 

[Addressing his Excellency Marquis Wellesley, Gov'- 
ernor General^ Founder and Patron qf the Instu 
tutionJ^ » 

"my lord, 

« It is just, that the language which has been first 
cultivatedunder your auspices, should primarily be 
employed in gratefully acknowledging the benefit, and 
in speaking your praise. 

" This ancient language, which refused to disclose 
itself to the former Goveniors of India, unlocks its 
treasures at your command> and enriches the world 
with the history, learning, and science of a distant age. 

«' The rising importance of our Collegiate Institu- 
tion has never been more clearly demonstrated than on 
the present occasion ; and thousands of the learned in 
distant nations will exult in this triumph of literature. 

« What a singular exhibition has been this day pre-, 
sented to us I In presence of the supreme Governor of 
India and of its most learned and illustrious characters, 
Asiatic and European, an assembly is convened, in 
which no word of our native tongue is spoken, but pub- 
lic discourse is maintained on interesting subjects, in 
the languages of Asia. The colloquial Hindostanee, 
the classic Persian, the commercial Bengalee, the 
■ learned Arabic, and tne primaeval Shanscrit,are spoken 
fiuently after having been* studied grammatically, by 
English youjy|. Did ever any university in Europe, or 
an^ literary institution in any other age or country, ex- 
hibit a !A:ene so intdfesting as this ! And what are the 
circumstances of these youths \ They are i^t studenti 
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iirho prosMite a dead langjia^ with uncertaio purpose^ 
impelled only by namral^enius or love of fame. But 
having been appointed to the important afltces of ad- 
ministering the government of the country in which 
these languages are spoken, ,they apply their acquisi<» 
tions immediately to useful purposes ; in distributing 
justice to the inhabitants ; in transacting the business 
of the state, revenual and commercial ; and in main- 
tatning official intercourse with the people, in their 
own tongue, and not, as hitherto, by means of an inter- 
preter. 

'< The acquisitions of our students may be apprecia- 
ted by their affording to the suppliant native immediate 
access to his principal ; and by their elucidating the 
spirit of the regulations of our government by oral 
communication, and by written explanations, varied ac- 
cording to the circumstances and capacities of the 
people. 

<« The acquisitions of our students are appreciated 
at this moment by those learned Asiatics, now present 
in this assembly, some of them strangers from distant 
provinces ; who wonder every man to hear in his own 
tongue, important subjects discussed, and new and 
noble principles asserted, by the youth of a foreign 
land. •* 

** The literary proceedings of this day^mply wpay 
all the solicitude, labor and expense that have oeen 
bestow^ on this Institution. If the expense had been 
a thousand times greater, it would not have equalled 
the immef^sitv of the advantage, moral and political, 
that win ensue» 

<< I, now an old man, have lived for along series of 
years among the Hindoos ; I have been in the habit of 
preaching to multitudes daily, of discoursing with the 
Brahmins on every subject, and of ^perintending 
schools for the instruction of the Hindo^^outli. Their 
language is nearly as familiar to me as my o#n. This 
close intercourse with the natives for so long a period, 
and in different parts of our em]Mre, has afforded me 
opportunities of information not inferior to those which 
have hitherto been presented to any other person. I 
may say indeed that their manners, customs, habits 
and aentimentsy are as obvious to me^ as if I was mv'* 
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self a nadve. And knowing them as I do» fi||| hearui{f 
ai I do, their daily observations on our govemmenti 
character, and principles, I am warranted to say, (and 
I deem it my duty to embrace the public opportunity 
now afforded me of saymg it,) that the institution of 
this College was wanting to complete the happiness of 
the natives under our dominion ; for this institution, will 
break down the barrier (our ignorance of their lan- 
guage) which has ever opposed the influence of our 
laws and ptinciples, and has despoiled our administra* 
tion of its energy and effect. 

. « Were, however, the Institution<to cease from this 
momentt its salutary effects would yet remain. Good 
has been done, which cannot be undone. Sources of 
useful knowledge, moral instruction and political utili- 
ty, have been opened to the natives of India, which can 
aever be closed ; and their civil imp^jovement, like the 
gradual civilization of our own country, will advance in 
progression, for ages to come. 

" One hundred original volumes in the Oriental lan- 
guages and literature will preserve forever in Asia the 
name of the founder of this Institution.. Nor arc the 
examples frequent of a renown, possessing such utility 
for its basis, or pervading such a vast portion of 'the 
habitable globe. 'My Lord, you have raised a monu- 
ment of fami, which no length of time, or reverse of 
fortune, is able to destroy ; not chiefly because it is in- 
scribed with Mahratta and Mysore, with the jjophies 
of war, and the emblems of victory ; but because there 
are inscribed on it the names of those learned youths, 
who have obtained degrees of honor for high pro- 
ficiency in the Oriental tongues. 

«' These youth will rise in regular succession to the 
government of this country- They will extend the 
domain of Bri^^ civilization, security, and happiness, 
by enlarging ^Ik bounds of Oriental literature, and 
thereby dWusing the spirit of Christian principles 
throughout the nations of Asia. These youth, who 
have lived so long, among us, whose unwearied appU- 
caiion to their studies we have all witnessed, whose 
moral and exemplary conduct has, in so solemn a 
manner, been publicly declared before this august as- 
sembly, on this day j and who at themome4jf Sfentcr- 
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ing on the public service, enjoy the fame of possessing 
qualities (rarely combined) constituting a reputation of 
threefold strength for public menygenius, industry, and 
virtue ; these illustrioas scholars, my Lord, the pride 
of their country, and the pillars of this empire, wUl re- 
cord your name in many a language, %nd secure your 
fame forever. Your fame is already recorded in their 
hearts. The whole body of youth of this service hail 
you as their father and their friend. Your honor virill 
ever be safe in their hands. No revolution of opinion^ 
•r change of circumstances, can rob you of the solid 
glory derived from the humane, just, liberal and mag- 
naiilmous principles, which have been embodied by 
your administration. ' 

« To whatever situation the course of future events 
may call you, the youth of this service will ever remain 
the pledges of the wisdom and purity of your govern- 
ment* Your evening of life will be constantly cheered 
with new testimonies of their reverence and affection j 
with new proofs of the advantages of the education you 
have afforded them ; and with a demonstration of the 
numerous benefits, moral, religious, and political, re- 
sulting from this institution ;— benefits which virill con- 
aolidad^ tbe happiness of millions in Asia, wilh Ihe 
glory and welfare of our country."* ' * 

* See PrimitflB Orientales, Vol. IH. page 111, rXbe preceding^ 
ebapter has given so very oonoise an account of the FroteBtant Mis^ 
non in India, that the reader may be gritified with a few additional 
iketches of it. The king of Denmark early settled on the missiona- 
ries 2000 crowns a year, payable from the post office, to defray the 
necessary charges of the mission ; and this sum was often doubled 
by exti'aordinary presents. Germany also sent large sums toward 
the support of the mission ; but the greatest contributions came from 
England. From the year 1709, the Society for Promoting Christian,' 
Knowledge very liberally assisted it ; and in 1713, the sum sent from: 
England amounted to /1 194 sterling. From that time England con« 
tinned to assist the mission of Tranquebar, and alone sustained the 
missions of Madras and St. David. In 1715 a college was erected at 
Copenhagen by the king of Denmark, for fiMsititating and enUu'ging 
the work of the Mission in the East Indies. The very worthy su- 
perintendant, Zieg^nbalgius, died Februray 25, 1719; and Mr. 
Grundler, his faithlul assistant, surrived him but a ^ear. The mis- 
BOn of Tranquebar was still supported ; and in 1742 it was under die 
direotion of 8 mi^onaries, 2 national priests, 3 catechists of the first 
order, bendes those of an inferior rank, with a proportional number 
of assistants. It was but seven years after, that tiie venerable S wartz 
commcaoed his mission, which oontintted mxtil tl^ Close of tho 
centoiry. Mier. EtUt] ogtzedbyL^OOgle 
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Record of the superstitioas practices of the Hindoos, dow suib- 
nsting, which innict immediate death, or tend to death ; de- 
duced from the evidence of the Pundits and learned Brahmint 
in the College of Fort-William. . 



The offering of children to, Gungn,* 

Th£ natives of Hindostan, particularly the inhabit- 
ants of Orissa, and of the eastern parts of Bengal* 
sometimes make offerings of their children to the god- 
dess Gunga. « 

When a woman, who has been long- married, has no 
child, she and her husband make a vow tP the goddess 
C^n^, «' That if she will bestow on them the ^ssing^ 
or children, they will devote to her their Jirst barn'* 
If, after this vow, they have a child or children, the 
first bom is preserved, till they have a convenient op- 
portunity of returning to the river at the period of as- 
sembling at the holy places. They then take the child 
with them ; and at the linie of bathing, it is encourag- 
ed to walk into deep water, till it is carried away by the 
stream. If it be unwilling to go forward, it is pushed 
off by its plirents. Sometimes a stranger attends, and 
catches the perishing infant, and brings it up as his own j 
but if no such person happea to. be near, it is infallibly 
drowned, being deserted by the parents the moment it 
floats in the river. 

This species of human sacrifice is publicly commit* 
ed at Gunga Saugor, in th« last day of Pous^; and on 
the day of full moon in Kartic. At Bydyabatee, Trive- 
nee, Nuddeea, Agradeep, and other places accouafcd 

• The rirer Ganges. 
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holy, it is committed on the 13th day of the Dark fort- 
night of the moon Chytra, and on the .10th of the bright 
fortnight in Jystha. 

All the Pundits declare that this practice is not com- 
manded in any Shastcr.* 

11 

Kamya Moron^ or voluntary death. 

1. When a person is in distress^ or has incurred the 
contempt of his society ; and often when there is no 
other cause than his belief that it is meritorious to die 
in the river Gunga, he forms the resolution of parting 
with life in the sacred stream. 

2. Such persons, at the times mentioned in the pre^ 
ceding article, go to the holy places, where many thou- 
sands of people are assembled for the purpose of sacred 
ablution. Some of them abstain from food^,that life may 
depart from them in the holy place : but the greater 
number drown themselves in the presence, of the sur- 
rounding multitude. Their children and other relatipns 
genttrally attend them. It is not uncommon for a fa- 
ther to be pushed again into the river by his sons, if 
he attempt to swim back to kmd. 

. 3. At Saugor it is accounted a propitious sign if the 
person be soon seieed by a shark or a crocodile ; but 
his future happiness is considered doubtful if he stay 
long in the water without being dettroyed.f 

4. The only passage in the Shasters which has been 
submitted as countenancing this suicid^Ks the follow- 
ing: <' If a person be afflicted with an incurable disease, 
so painful that it cannot be borne, he is permitted to 
throw himself from a precipice, or to drown himself 
in the river.*' 

5. During the^ Pooja of the Rutt Jattra, some devote 
themselves to death by falling under the wheels of a 

* This prac^ce is now abolished by regulation of govemment. See 
Appendix C. 

J The sharks and alligators are numerous at this place, particu- 
J at the time of the annual festival ; owing, it is supposed, to the 
homftn pre/ devoted to them from time immemoriaL 
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beayy car or wooden tower, containing their gods. At 
Jaggemaut they sometimes lie down in the track of 
this machine a few hours before its arrival, and taking 
a soporiferotts draught, hope to meet death asleep. 

III. 

Exfioaing ^f children. 

This is a custom not commanded in any of the Shas* 
ters, and is wholly confined to the lower classes. 

If a Child refuse the mother's milk» whether from 
sickness or from any other cause, it is supposed to be 
under the influence of an evil spirit. In this case the 
babe is put into a basket and hung up in a tree for three 
days. It generally happens that before the expiratioD 
of that time the in&nt is dead ; 'being destroyed by ants, 
or by birds of prey. If it be alive at the end of tbe 
three days, it is taken home, and means are used to pre* 
aerve its life. 

IV. 

De9troying female infanta. 

This practice is common among a race of Hindoos 
called Rajpoots With-it ^eging any other reason 
than*the difficulty of providing for daughters in mar* 
riage, the mothers starve their female infants to death. 
In some places not oneiialf of the females are permitted 
to live.* ^ 

r • ^' 

Immersion of sick persona in the river. 

When a sick person (particularly if he be aged) is 
supposed not to be lik^y to recover, he is conveyed to 
the river, in which the lower half of his body is im- 
mersed. Water is copiously poured into his mouth t 
sbid he seldom survives the operation many hours. 

* Lord Teignmouth relates that this infanticide is praetised oo the 
frontiers of Joanpore, a district of the provinee of Benares ; andst 
another place within the same province. Asiatic Res. Vol. IV. V^ 
338. 

See also Memoirs of Geoi^ge Thomas, by Captain Franklin, P<8^ • 
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VI, 

The Sakamoronj or the burning cf tvidows with their 
deeeased husbanda. 

1. This practice is common in all parts of Hindos- 
tan, but is more frequent on the banks of the Ganges. 

It is usual for the woman to bum with her husband's 
corpse. But there is a cast called Jogees, who bury 
their dead. The women of this cast bury themselves 
alive with their husbands. 

2. From the number of burnings and buryings in a 
given time, within the compass of a few districts, it 
ivsiB calculated by the late learned Mr. William Cham« 
bers, that the widows who perished by self-devotement 
in the northern provinces of Hindostan alone are not 
less than ten thousand annually. This calculation is 
countenanced by the number of burnings within thirty 
miles round Calcutta during the period of the last six 
months, which, by account taken, is one hundred and 
sixteen.* 

3. The usual mode of performing the rite of burning 
is the following c 

When the husband ^dead, the widow, if she intend 
to bum, immediately (MMares her intention ; and soon 
after goes to the river side, where the corpse of her 
husband is laid. The Brahmins and common people 
assemble. The pile being erected, the dead body is 
placed upon it. After a few ceremonies (differing in 
different districts) the widow lays herself down by the 
side of the corpse. Combustible materials are thrown 
upon the pile, which is pressed down by bamboo lev- 
ers. The heir at law then kindles the fire. The sur- 
rounding multitude set up a shout, which is necessary 
to prevent her cry from being heard, if she should 
make any ; and the life of the victim is soon ended. 

4. The following circumsuncfs contribute to the fre- 
quency of this act : 

When a husband dies, the wife has the choice of 
burning with him, or of forsaking the comforts of life. 
She must put on no ornaments, must be clothed in sor- 

* See Appendix D. 
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did apparel, and must eat but one scanty meal in the 
day. 

If she attempt to escape from the fire, any person 
of the very lowest casts may seize and carry her home 
as his own property. But in this case her relations 
generally bring her Ibrcibly back to the fire, to prevent 
the disgrace of her being carried away. 

S. Tlie iaws of the Hindoos conceiTiing the female 
sacrifice, are collected in a book called Soodba Sun- 
graba. 

The passages in that book which relate to the prin- 
ciple or act of burning, are here subjoined, with the 
names of the original Shastera from which tliey were 
collected. 

Angeera. " The virtuous wife who bums herself 
with her husband is like to Aroondhutee. If she be 
within a day's journey of the place where he dies, the 
burning of the corpse shall be deferred a day, to wait 
for her arrival." 

Brahma Pooran. " If the husband die in a distant 
country, the wife may take any of his effects ; for in- 
stance a sandal, and binding it on her thigh, bum with 
it on a separate fire." 

Reek Ved^ "If a woman^us bum with herbas- 
band it is not swcide, and tli^relations shall be un- 
clean three days on account of her death j after which 
the Shraddhee must be performed.'* 

Vishnoo Pooran. « If a person be poteet, {fallen or 
sinful,) all his sins shall be blotted out by his wife's dy- 
ing with him in the fire, after a proper atonement has 
been made." 

" A pregnant woman is forbidden to bum, and also 
the woman who is in her times ; or who has a young 
child, unless some proper person undertake the educa- 
tion of the child. 

" If a woman ayend the pile and should afterwards 
decline to burn, through love of life or earthly things, 
she must perform the penance Prazapotyo,* and will 
then be free from her sin.'* 

Goutam. « A Brahmanee can only die with her bus- 

* A rigid fast for some days- 
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band, and not in a separate lire. Tlie eldest son or near 
relation must set fire to the pile." 
- On coropariHg these passages with the present prac- 
tice of burning women in Hindostan, little similarity 
will be found either in principle, or in ceremonial. In 
many particulars of the existing custom, the Hindoo* 
directly violate the laws X)f their religion. 

. NOTE BY THE PUNDITS, 

" There may be some circumstantial differences of 
a local nature in the above mentioned customs ; but 
{he general practice corresponds with what is here 
written.'* 

B. 

Notes on the practicability of abolishing those practices of the Hin- 
doos, wbkh inflict iramediate death, or tend toprorluce death ; col-- 
lated from the information and suggestions of the Pundits and learn- 
ed Brahmins in the College of Fort William. 

1. It is an attribute of the British government In 
India that it tolerates all religious opinions, and forms^ 
of worship, and protects those who profess them, as 
long as they conduct themselves in an orderly and pea- 
ceable manner. 

2. If murder, robbery, or adultery be committed un- 
der the name of religion, the persons guilty of such 
actions may be prosecuted for civil cnmes. No sanc- 
tion of religion can save the offender from the punish- 
ment due for his violation af the laws, and for his af* 
fence against humanity and social happiness. 

« The principle asserted in t!ie foregoing paragraphs 
is acknowledged by the Pundits.'^ 

3. Death is inflicted, and sanguinary rites are practi* 
sed by the Hindoos under the name of an ancient cus- 
tom, or of a religious duty, 

I. Children are sacrificed by their parents to Gunga. 

II. They are hang up on trees in baskets and de- 
voured by birds of prey. 

Ill* Female inEants among the Rajpoot Bindoos, arc 
destroyed by starving. 
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IV. Men and women drown themselves in the Gan- 
ges, at the places reputed holy. 

V- They devote themselves to death by falling under 
the wheels of the machine which carries their gods.* 
. VI. Widows are burned alive with their deceased 
husbands. 

VII. Widows are buried alive with their deceased 
husbands. 

VIII. Persons supposed to be dying are immersed 
in the river. 

IX. The inhuman practice of swingeing with hooks 
passed through the integuments of the backi called 
Peet Phooron. 

X. The practice of dancing with threads^ canes, or 
bamboos passed through the sideS| called the Pars* 
woban. 

XI. The passing spits or other instruments of 
iron through the tongue or foreheadf called Zuhba 
Phooron. 

XII. The falling from a height on sharp instrumentSi 
called Pat Bhanga* 

XIII. The practice of swinging over a fire, Called 
Ihool Sunyoss. 

' XIV. The practice of climbing naked a tree armed 
with horrid thorns f called Kanta Bhanga. 

And all the other ceremonies .which are performed 
ctti the last five days of the month. Chytra, under the 
denomination of the Chorruk Pooja, are often the oc- 
casion of death ; and always tend to brutalize the minds 
both of actors and spectators. 

To these if we add self-torture, which is practised 
in the most disgusting and unnatural forms, some idea 
niay be formed of the present effects of the Hindoo su- 
perstition. 

4. None of these practices are sanctioned in the 
books, which the Hindoos account divine, except the 
three following ; the Kamya Moron, or voluntary de- 
vbtement ; Sahamoron, or burning of widows ; and the 
immersion of half the body of a dying person in the 

* This is practised chiefly at Juggernaut, at the Pooja of the Rutt 
Jattra. 
fThe Khujoor tree. 
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river. And these are not commanded. These actions 
are generally performed in consequence of vows, or in 
compliance with custom. But all vows are optional, 
and the committing murder in consequence of a vow, 
does not lessen the guilt of it. On the contrary, a vow 
to commit &uch an action, is a crime which deserves 
punishment. <^ This principle is conceded by the Pun - 
dits." 

5. Most persons of erudition and influence among 
the Hindoos reprobate the .observance of cruel or pain- 
ful rites not appointed by the Shasters. 

When these persons have been asked, why they did 
not exert their influence to prevent such irregularities, 
they have always answered : *^That they have no pow- 
er ; that the Hindoo rajahs formerly did interfere and 
{ninish those who were guilty of breaking the laws 
of the Shasters.'* They allege particularly, that in 
the Sahamoron, or burning of widows, « no influence 
of the j^rahmins or of relations should be permitted', 
and that such influence when suspected is a subject 
for civil inquiry ;, that the woman should come of her 
own accord, and lay herself on the pile after it is kin- 
dled ; that no bamboos or ropes should bind her down ; 
and that if after ascending the pile her resolution should 
fail her, she should be subject to no inconvenience 
or disgrace, more than the appointed atonement,* or 
that for which it may be commuted ; and that every 
deviation from the strict letter of the law, is to be ac» 
counted murder." 

The uninformed part of the community assent to the 
propriety of the common practice ; and there can be 
little doubt that family pride in many cases, lights the > 
funeral pile. But the opinion of the learned and more 
respectable part of their society must have the greatest 
weight ; and would be sufficient to vindicate any salu- 
tary measure which government might adopt. To re* 
dulte this rite to the strict bounds allowed it in the 
Shasters, would do much towards its total abolition. 

6. The immersion of half the body of a person sup- 

* A rigid fast ; but which may be commuted for a ^ft to a Brakv^ 
jnin of a cow and a calf ; or of five kouns of cowries. 
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posed to be dying, in the water of the Ganges, must of- 
ten, in acute diseases, occasion premature death. 

What has been observed respecting the Sahamoron, 
will equally apply to this practice. It is optional. 
Though very common on the banks of the Ganges, it 
is reprobated in many places at a distance from it. The 
abolition of it would not be more difficult than that of 
the Sahamoron. 



A, JD. 1802. Regulation. VI. 

" A REGULATION for preventing the sacrifice of 
children at Saugor and other places. Passed by the 
Governor General in Council, on the 20th August^ 
1802. 

« It has been represented to the Governor General 
in council, that a criminal and inhuman practice of 
sacrificing children, by exposing them to be drowned, 
or devoured by sharks, prevails at the island of Sau- 
gor, and at Baryah, Chaugdah, and other places on 
the Ganges. At Saugor, especially, such sacrifices have 
been made at fixed periods, namely, tho day of full, 
moon in November and in January ; at which time also 
grown persons have devoted themselves to a similar 
death. Children, thrown into the sea at Saugor, have 
not been generally rescued, as is stated to be the cus* 
tom at other places ; but the sacrifice has, on the con- 
trary^ been completely effected, with circumstances of 
peculiar atrocity in some instances. This pracuce, 
which is represented to arise from superstitious vows, 
is not sanctioned by the Hindoo law, nor countenanced 
by the religious orders, or by the people at large ; nor 
was it at any time authorized by the Hindoo or Ma* 
homedan governments of India. The persons concern- 
ed in the perpetration of such crimesare therefore clear- 
ly liable to punishment ; and the plea of custom would 
be inadmissible in excuse of the offence. But for the 
more effectual prevention of so inhuman a practice, the 
Governor General in council has enacted the following 
regulation, to be in force from the promulgation of itj 
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in the provinces of Bengal^ -Behar^ Oiissai and 
Benares." 

Then follows the clause declaiming the practice to be 
murderi punishable with death.^ 

D. 

Repobt oTthe number of women who have burned themselves 
on the funeral pile of their husbands within thirty miles round 
Calcutta, from the beginmng of Bysakh (15di April) to the 
end of Aswin (15th October,) 1804. 



From Chirria to Barr^pore. 



Bhurut Bazar - 
Rajepore - . - 
Muluncha - - - 
Barrypore - - - 
Maeenugur - - - 
Lasun - - - • 
Kesubpore - - - 
Mahamaya - • 
Puschim Bahine - 
Bural - - - - 
Dhopa Gach, hi - 



1 
2 
2* 

1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
S 
1 



Byshntib Ghat - 2 

Etal Ghat - - - 2 

Russapagli . . . i 

Koot Ghat - - 2 

Gurria t - - - 1 

Bassdhuni . • - 2 

Dadpoie and near it 3 

From Barrypore to Buhipore^ 



From ToUetfs JSTuUa mouth to 
Gurria.. 

Mouth of ToUey's nulla 6 

ILooli Bazar - - - 1 

Kidderpore bridge • 1 

Jeerat bridge - - 2 

Near the hospital - 1 

Watson's Ghat - - 1 

Bhobaneepore - - 2 

Kalee Ghat ... 6 

ToUey Gunge - - 2 

Naktulla .... i 

Bydyabatee ... 1 

Dhon-nagur - - - 1 



Joynagur - - 
Moosilpore - 
Bishnoopoor - 
Balia - - . - 
Gunga Dwar - 
Gochurun Ghat - 
Telia .... 

From Seebpore to Beleea, 

Khooter Saer • . 
Sulkea .... 
Ghoosri Cbokey Ghat 

Balee 

Seebpore - . - 

From Balee to Bydt/abatee, 
Serampore - . - 



2 

I 

I 
1 

2 
1 



From By^abafee to Basabareea* From Buraknagur to Chanok, 



Chundun-nagur 
Chinchura - - 



- 3 Dukhineshwar * - 2 
2r Agurpara - - ^ - 4 
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Saha Gunige - - - 2 


Areeadoha - - • 3 


Bassbai*eea - - - 2 


Clianuk ... - 1 


Bhudreshwur - - - l 


Sookchur • . - - I 




Khurdoha and near it 2 


From Calcutta to Burahmiffur, 






From Chanok to Kachrapara, 


Soorer Bazar - - 2 




Burah nugur - - 2 


Eeshapare ... 2 


Kashipore . - . . i 


Koomarhatta . - - 2 


Chitpore . - - . i 


Kachrapara - - - 3 




Bhatpara - - - - I 



Total (in six months) 115 

The above Report was made by personfi of the Hin- 
doo cast, deputed for that purpose. They were ten ia 
number, and were stationed at different places during 
the whole period of the six months. They gave in< 
their account monthly, specifying the name and place, 
so that every individual instance was subject to inves- 
tigation inamediately after its occurrence. 

2. By an account taken in 1803, the number of wo- 
men sacrificed during that year within thirty miles 
round Calcutta was two hundred and seventy-five. 

3. I;a the foregoing Report of six months in 1 804, it 
will b^ perceived that no account was taken of burnings 
ioAdistrict to the west of Calcutta, nor further than 
twenty miles in some other directions ; so that the 
Whole iMJmber of burnings within thirty miles round 
Calcutta, must have been considerably greater than is 
here stated* 

4. The average number (according to the above Re- 
port) of women burning within thirty miles round Cal- 
cutta, is nearly twenty per month. 

5. One of the above was a girl of eleven years of age* 
Instances sometimes occur of children often years old 
burning with their husbands.* 

6. In November of last year two women, widows of 
one Brahmin, burnt themselves with his body at Bama- 
gore, within two miles of Calcutta. 

7 About the same time a woman burnt herself at 
Kalee Ghat, with the body of a man, who was not ^^^ 

• They often marry at the age of juAeyoLe 
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husband. The man's name was Toteram Doss. The 
woman was a Joginee of Seebpore. 

8. In the province of Qrissa, now subject to the Bri- 
tish government, it is a custom that when the wife of a 
man of rank burns, all his concubines must bum with 
her. In the event of their refusal, they are dragged 
forcibly to the place and pushed with bamboos into the 
flaming pit. It is usual there to dig a pit, instead of 
raising a pile. The truth of this fact (noticed by some 
writers') is attested by Pundits now in the College of 
Fort-William^ natives of that provbce. . 

E. 

Be&gious MendicanU. 

The Hindoo Shasters commend a man if he retire 
from the world, and, devoting himself to solitude, or 
to pilgrimage, live on the spontaneous productions of 
the earth, or by mendicity. This principle, operating 
on an ignorant and superstitious people, has, in the re- 
volution of ages, produced the consequence which might 
be expected. The whole of Hindostan swarms with 
lay-beggars. In some districts there are armies of beg- 
gars. They consist in general, of thieves and insolvent 
debtors ; and are excessively ignorant, and notoriously 
debauched. 

This begging system is felt as a public evil by the in^ 
dustrious part of the community, who, from fear of the 
despotic power and awful curse of this fraternity, dare 
not withhold their contributions. 

These beggars, often coming into large towns naked^ 
outrage decency, and seem to set Christian policb at 
defiance^ 

The pundits consider these mendipants as the public 
and licensed corrupters of the morals of the people ; 
and they aiHrm that the suppression of the order would 
greatly contribute to the civil improvement of the oa.^ 
tives of Hindostan. ^^ 
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F. 

Different Hindoo Sects in BengaL 

Ths discrepancy of religious belief in the pro- 
vince of Bengal alone (which province has been ac- 
counted the strong hold of the Brahniinical supersti- 
tion,) will illustrate the general state of the other pro- 
vinces of Hindostan. 

In Bengal there are five classes of natives who are 
adverse to the Brahminical system ; and who may be 
termed Dissenters from the Hindoo practices and re- 
Kg ion. 

1. The followers of Chytunya of Nuddcea. This 
philosopher taught that there is no distinction of cast; 
a tenet which alone undermines the whole system of 
Hinduism. 

2. The followers of Ram Doolal, who is now living 
at Ghosepara, near Sookhsagur. These are computed 
to be twenty thousand in number, and are composed of 
©very denomination of Hindoos and Mussulmans. They 
profess a kind of Deism. Of this sect some have 
already embraced the Christian faith. 

3. A third great body were lately followers of Shiv- 
eram Doss^ at Jugutanunda Katee. This man, who 
is yet alive, was believed to be a partial incarnation of 
the Deity. They have addressed several letters to the 
Protestant missionaries, and are ready to abjure idol- 
worship and other errors- 

4. Another class of Hindoo sceptics is to be found 
at Lokephool in Jcssore. Their representative at ibis 
time is Neelo^ surnamed the Sophist, Some of these 
have repeatedly visited the missionaries and invited 
them to go amongst them. They have received the 
Bible and other religious books in the Bengalee lan- 
guage, which they now teach in a school established 
far the instruction of children. 

5. The fifth class,^ which is very numerous, profess 
respect for the opinions of a leader named Amoonee Sa, 
residing in Muhiimmud Shawi. They have lately sent 
two deputations to the Christian missionaries, request* 
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inj2^ a conference with them on the doctrines of the 
Oospel. 

Now « what forbids that these men should be bap- 
tized ?'* We do not offer them a religion, but the peo- 
ple themselves, awake to their own concerns, come to 
us and ask for it. What policy, what philosophy is 
that, which forbid* our granting their request ? It must 
certainly have been an ignorance of facts which has so 
long kept alive amongst us the sentiment, that religion 
is not to be mentioned to the natives. 

That which prevents the sects above mentioned from 
renouncing (eve^ without our aid) all connection with 
Hindoos or Mussulmans, is the want of precedent in 
the North of India of a community of native Christians, 
enjoying political consequence, as in the South. The 
ignorance of the people is so great that they doubt 
whether their civil liberties are equally secure to them 
under the denomination of Christian, as under that of 
Hindoo or Mussulman ; and they do not understand 
that we have yet recognised in our code of native law, 
any other sect than that of Hindoo and Mussulman,* 

* [The opinion of Rev. George Lewis, chaplain at Fort St. George 
in 1712, was decidedly in favor of the Protestant Mission. His local 
atuation, unconnected as he was with any mission, entitles his judg- 
ment to respect **^The Missionaries at Tranquebar ought and must 
be encouraged. It is tlie first attempt the Protestants ever have 
made in that kind As to converting the Natives in the domin- 
ions of the Rajaha^ and the great Mogul, I believe it may be done iu 
either without notice taken, provided we do not sound a trampet be- 
fore us. In the MogtiTs dominions, eight parts in ten, in most of 
tlie provinoei^ are Gentoos, and Jie never troubles his head what 
opinion they embrace. But to tamper with lus Mussulmen is not 
safe. — ^But to give you my sentiments in the matter ; I think we ought 
to begin at home : for there are thousands of people, I may say some 
hundreds of thousands, who live in the settlements, and under the 
jurisdiction of the Honorable Company, sX Bombay, Fort St. David, 
Fort St. George, Calcutta in Bengal, on the Weit Coast, &c. 
who may be converted to Christianity without interfering with any 
country government whatsoever." What additional strength has 
this argument received by the vast accession of territory and popuhu 
tion to the British dominions in the East, during the Iswt century ! 
Kearly twenty years ago. Sir William Jones gave it as his judgment, 
founded on an actual enumeration in one coliectorship, " that in all 
India there cannot be "fewer than tihrtt millions op black 
BBiTi^ SUBJECTS." Jhner. Edit,} 
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G. 

jAncient civilizatian of India, 

The constant refei*ence of some authors to what is 
termed the ancient civilisation of the Hindoos, gives 
currency to an opinion in Europe, that the nativeis of 
India are yet in an improved state of society. 

It is probable that the Hindoos were once a civilized 
people, in the sense in which the ancient Chaldeans and 
ancient Egyptians are said to have been civilized. The 
result of the most accurate researches on this subjecti 
appears to be the following. 

From the plains of Shinar, at the time of the disper- 
sion, some tribes migrated tpward the East to India, 
and some toward the West to Egypt, while others re- 
mained in Chaldea. At an early period, we read of the 
« wisdom and learning of the Egyptians,** and of the 
Chaldeans; and it is probable that the "wisdom and 
learning** of the Hindoos were the same in degree, at 
the same period of time. In the mean while patriarchal 
tradition (which had accompanied the different tribes at 
the beginning) pervaded the mythology of all. 

It may be presumed further, that the systems of the 
Hindoos would remain longer unaltered with them, by 
reason of their remote and insulated situation ; from 
which circumstance also th«ir writings would be more 
easily preserved. 

We collect from undoubted historical evidence, iha^ 
during a period of twelve hundred years, airee inter- 
course subsisted between India, Egypt, Greece, and 
Chaldea. Of course the « wisdom" of each of these 
nations respectively must have been common to all, and 
their systems of theology and astronomy would have 
been allied to each other ; as we know in fact they were* 
How it happened, by the mere operation of natural 
causes, that Greece and Rome should have left £gyP^ 
and India so far hehind, is yet to be accounted for; 
though the purpose of it in the designs of the divine 
providence is very evident. 

But now the wisdom of the East hath passed away 
with the wisdom (jf Egypt ; and we might with equal 
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justice attribute civilization to the present race of £• 
gyptians, as to the present race of the Hindoos. 

Historians have been at great pains to collect vesti- 
ges of the ancient civilization of the Hindoos ; and with 
some success ; for these vestiges are as manifest as 
those of the early civilization of Egypt or of Chaldea. 
Doctor Robertson says, that he prosecuted his labori- 
ous investigation with the view and hope, « that, if his 
account of the early civilisation of India should be re- 
ceived as just and well established) it might have some 
influence upon the behavior of Europeans towards that 
people."* This was a humane motive of our celebrated 
historian. But as it is difficult for us to respect meu 
merely for the civilization of their forefathers, a more 
useful deduction appears to be this ; that since the Hin^- 
doos are proved on good evidence, to have been a civiU 
ized people in former days, we should endeavour to 
make them a civilized people again. Doctor Robert- 
son seems to think tliat the Hindoos are even novr 
•< far advanced beyond the inhabitants of the two other 
quarters of the globe in improvement.*' Such a senti- 
ment indeed is apt to force itself on the mind, from a 
mere investigation of books. But to a spectator 
in India the improvement alluded to* will appear to 
be very partial ; and the guaiity of it is little un- 
derstood in Europe. It is true tlat the natives excel 
in the manual arts of their cast ; and that some of themi 
particularly those who are brought up amongst Eu- 
ropeans, acquire a few ideas of civility and general 
knowledge. But the bulk of the common people, from 
CapeComorin to Thibet, are not an m/irovf rf people. 
Go into a village, within five miles of Calcutta, and you 
will find an ignorance of letters and of the world, an 
intellectual debility, a wretchedness of living, and a bar- 
barism of appearance, which, by every account, (making 
allowance for our regular government and plentiful 
country) are not surpassed among the natives in the 
interior of Africa or back settlements of America.f On 

* Dissertation on India, )»age 335. 

f See Park and Mackenzie, rjustice requires, that the aborigin<- 
ftl people on the Malabar coast be distinguished from most of those 
iahahiting <<fh»nCape Comorin to Thibet'* The coun^, deno- 

Y 
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the principle of some late philosophers, that those men 
are most civilized, who approach nearest to the simpU- 
city of nature, it might be expected perhaps that the 
Hmdoos arc a civilized people. But evefn this princi- 
ple fails them, lor an artificial and cruel superstilioa 
debases their minds, and holds them in a state of de- 
gradation, which to an European is scarceif credible. 

minated Proper Malabar, comprehends a tract of land, beginning at 
Mount Dilly,in the latitude of 12 north, and extending to Cape.Co- 
Jnorin, and is bounded inland by that vast chain of mountains which 
separates the Malabarian coast from the Coromandel. The inhabi- 
tants of this region differ extremely, in their manners and customs, 
from those (rfthe more northern parts, Oiongh separated fromtheffl 
but by an imaginary line. « Here the whole government and people 
vear a new face and form." This countiy is divided into a multitude 
of petty ldnp;doms, through Vhich are diffused nearly the same 
modes of rehgion, manners and policy. An author who visited the 
East Indies about half a century ago, having mentioned some of the 
peculiar customs of this people, observes : " From such strange cas- 
toras one would naturally enough conclude, that nothing but such a 
harbarism reigns in the Malabar as among tlie savages of America; 
yet this is far from being the case. The Mrfabars have in general 
even a certain politeness, and espcdatty a shrewdness of discernment 
of their interests, which those who deal or treat with them are sure 
to experience. Like most of the Orientafists, tTiey are grave, too* 
perfectly wcU how to keep dignity, and are^great observers of sflfinee, 
especially in thei^ public functions. They despise and distrust aH 
verboseness in the niangement of state affaii*s. Their harangues hre 
succinct and pathetic. A king of Travancore, for example, on two 
anibassadors being sent to him by the Nmck of Madura, aneighbori* 
prince, and one of them having made a prolix speech, and the other 
preparing to take it up and proceed in the same manner, where tfie 
Other had left off, austerely admonished him in these few words, " iw 
not be long, life is short'* Grose's Voyage to the East Indies, i. 245.— 
The art of writing on palm leaves, where there no other evidenofe 
would alone prove the ingenuity and former cultivation of the Mai*' 
barians. When the Protestant Missionaries first visited Malabar, 
this art was familiar to the natives. The orders for the Synod of tt- 
amper were issued on palm leafves, written after the manner of the 
country, and styled OUas. " L' Arcliidiacre envoya de tous cotes de« 
Qllas, ou Lettres ecrites a la maniere du Pays avec desstiletsde fer 
sur des feuilles d Palmier." La Croze. Many of the people telj 
iiown the discourses of the missionaries on OUas, thast they may read 
them afterward to their families at home. As soon as the mjftister 
has pronounced the text, the sound of the iron style on the W^ 
leaf is heard throughout the congregation. This art, it appeart, i*^ 
tx)iiffi ned t© the Malabarian coast, .but is practised at Tan jour . " |"* 
natives of Tanjour and Travancore ^an Vrite down what is 8P<*^ 
deliberately, without losing one woi«rt. They seldom look at tbcff 
.ollas while writing, and can write in the dark with fluency** ^ 
Appendix to Star in the East. A late missionary savs, that they 
** write in Tamul short hand ;" and that " the sermon of the 9S^ 
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There is one argument against the possibility of their 
being in a civiiizedst ate, which, to the accurate investi* 
gators of the human mind in Europe, will appear con- 
clusive. The cast of the multitude, that is, the Sood- 
ers, are held in abhorrence and contempt by the Brah- 
mins. It is a crime to instruct them. It is a crime for 
that unhappy race even to hear the words of instruction. 
The Sooder is considered by the Brahmins as an infe- 
rior species of being, even in a physical sense ; intel- 
lectual incapacity is therefore expected and patiently 
§ndured^2Sih the wretched Sooder is supposed, at the 
next transmigration of souls, to animate the body of a 
aionkey or a jackali. 

The philosopher of Geneva himself would not have 
Gontended for the civilization of the Sooders* 

H. 

Mxceadve Pttlygamy of the Kooiin Brahmins, 

« The Brahmins in Bengal accuse individuals of their 
own order of a very singular violation of social proprie- 
ty ; and the disclosui^ of the fact will, probably, 
place the character of the venerable Brahmin in a new 
Ught. 

The Koolins, who are accounted the purest and the 
most sacred casts of the Brahmins, claim it as a privi«> 
lege of their order, to marry an hundred wives. And 
^ey sometimes accomplish that number ; it being ac- 
counted an honour by other Brahmins to unite tlieir 
daughters to a £U)0lin Brahmin* The wives live com- 
ing is peciilarty: read in the evening.by the Catechist from his Palmyra 
leaf." The first Danish missionaries mentioned tliis art as practised 
at Tranquebar near Travancore, by the natives. They also describe 
the Malabarians (and such they appear to have caHed the nati\'es on 
the east side of the Peninsula, as far as the seat of their mission') as 
" ft witty and sagacious people," and as ** quick and shar]) enough in 
their -way." Their sagacity, however, did not secure them from the 
grossest idolatry and sui)erstJtion ; and they have only given an ad- 
ditional proof to what was before furniahed by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, that the world by ttnsdom knew not God* See an account of 
the " Idolatry of the Malabarians;" in the Account of the Danish 
Mianom in the East Indies. For an account of the literature of the 
Hindoos, see Sir William Jones's Dissertation on the Literature of 
Asia. Amer. Edit.] 
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monly in their father's houses ; and the Koolin Brah"* 
min visits them all around) generally once a year ; on 
which occasion he receives a present from the father. 
The progeny is so numerous in some instancea, that a 
statement of the number (recorded in the registers of 
the cast) would scarcely obtain credit. 

As in the case of human sacrifices at Saugor, and of 
the number of women who are annually burned near 
Calcutta^ there was a disposition among many to dis- 

^ credit the fact ; it may be proper to adduce a few names 
and places to e&tablish the excessive polygamy of the 
ILoolin Brahmins. 

The Ghautucksy or registrars of the Koolin castf 
state that Rajeb Bonnergee, now of Calcutta, has forty 
wives ; rnd that Rajchunder Bonnergee, also of Calcut- 
ta, has forty*two wives, and intends to marry more ; 
that Ramraja Bonnergee of Bicrampore, aged thirty 
years, and Pooran Bonnergee, Rajkissore 'Chutte'rgee, 
and Roopram Mookergee ; have each upwards of forty 
wives, and intend to marry more ; that Birjoo Mooker- 
gee of Bickrampore, who died about five years agOf 
had ninety wives ; that Pertab Bonnergee of Panchrawy 

.near Burdwan^ had seventy wives : that RamkoDoy 
Mookergee of Jessore, who died about twelve years 
ago, had one hundred wives ; and that Rogonaut Moo« 
kergee of Bale Gerrea, near Santipore, who died about 
four years ago, had upwards of one hundred wives. 

The effects of this excessive polygamy are very per- 
nicious to society ; for it is a copious source of female 
prostitution. Some of these privileged characters 
make it a practice to marry, merely for the dowry of a 
wife ; and as she seldom sees her husband during his 
life, and dare not marry aiiother after his death, she has 
strong temptations to an irregular conduct. This mo- 

. nopoly of women by the Koolin Brahmins is justly com- 
plained of by Brahmins of the other orders ; and they 
have expressed a hope that it will be abolished by au* 
thority. They afHrm that this (like many other reign* 
ing practices) is a direct violation of the law of the 
Shasters, which does not allow more than four wives 
to a Brahmin. 
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I. ; 

Testimonies to the general character of the ffindooa. 

As a doubt has been sometimes expressed regarding 
the real character of the Hindoos, and it has been sup- 

- posed that their degeneracy only connmenced in the 
last century, we shall adduce the testimony of three 
eompetent judges, who lived at different periods of 
time, and occupied different situations in life. The 

• first is a King of Hindostan, who was welt acquainted 
with the higher classes of the Hindoos y the second a 
city magistrate, who was conversant with the lower 
classes : and the third an author, well yersed in their 
mythology, and intimately acquainted with their learn- 
ed men. The concurring testimony of these witne sses 
will be received with more respect on this account, 
that the first evidence is that of a Mahomedan^the se* 
cond of a modem philosopher, and the third of achris* 
tian : and to these we shalladd the testimony of a-Brah* 
min himself; 

1. In the Tuzuc Timuri, « containing maxims of 
Tamerlane the Great, derived from his own experir 
cnce, for the future government of his conquests/* 
there is the following mandate to his sons and states*- 
men : 

<<^Know, my dear children^ and elevated statesmen^ ^ 
that the inhabitants of Hindostan and Bengal are 
equally debilitated in th%ir corporeal, and inert in 
their mental faculties* They are. inexorable in tern- 
per, and at the same time so penurious and sordid in 
mind, that nothing can be obtained from them but by 
personal violence. It appears, unquestionable to me^. 
that this people are under *the displeasure of the Al- 
mighty, otherwise a prophet would have been appoint- 
ed foe them, to turn them away from the worship of 
idols, and fire, and cows, and to direct' them tathe ado- 
ration of the true God, Regardless of honor, 4ind in* 
decent in their dress, they sacrifice their lives for tri- 
fles (they give their souls for a farthing,) and are inde^ 
fatigsible in unworthy pursuits ; whilst improvideiU and: 
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imprudentjt their ideas are confined and views circum- 
scribed. Like those demons who, with a view to de- 
xeive^can assume the most specious appearances, to 
the native of Hiodostan culuvates imposture, fraud, 
^ and deception, and considers them to be meritorious 
accomplBihments. Should any person entrust to him 
the care of his property^ that person will soon be- 
come only the nominal possessor of U» 

<< The tendency of this my mandate to yau states- 
men, is, to preclude a confidence ib their actions, or 
.an adopdon of their advice.* But should their as- 
sistance be necessary, employ them as the mechani- 
cal, and support them as the living instruments of 
labor.** Asiatic Miscellany, Vol. III. p. 179^ 

2.^ The second testimony to the general character of 
the Hindoos shall be that of Mr. Hotwell, who was a 
eity magistrate of Calcutta about the middle of last 
-century. Mr. Holwell calls himself a philosopher ; 
and, as such, he is an adndrer of the Hindoo mytboio- 
-gy9 and alleges that a Brahmin would be a perfect mo- 
del of piety and purity, if he would only attend to tiie 
.precepts of the Shasters. 

M The Gentoos, in general, are as degenerate, crafty, 
superstitious, litigious, and wicked a people as any 
race of beings in the known world, if not eminently 
mc^'e so, especially the common run of Brahmins ; 
.and we can truly aver, that during almost five years, 
4hat we presided in the judicial CiHcherry Court of 
.Calcutta, never any murder^ or other atrocious crime, 
'Came before us, but it was proved in the end that a 
Brahmin was at the bottom of it.^t 

3. At Benares, tlie fountain of Hindoo learning and 
religion, where captain Wilibrd, author of the Essays 
4)0 the Indian and £gypti& Mythology, has long resi" 
ded in the society of the Brahmins, a scene has been 
lately exhibited, which certainly has never had a pa^ 
allel in any other Itarne^ societv in the world. 

The Pundit of Capt. Wilford having, foraconsid- 

* Marquis Comwallis was never known, during his adtainistnte 
, iii India, to admit a native to his confidence. Under the administrA- 
'tien of Marquis .Wellesley there is a total oxolaaioa of natife eOBOlcL 
t Holders Historieal Events, p. 152. 
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arable timey been guilty of interpolat^g his books^ 
.and of fabricating new sentences •in(>\ola works, to an- 
.dswer a pardcular purpose^ was at length detected and 
publicly disgraced. As a last e£fort to save his char- 
acter, <<he brought ten Brahmins, not only as his 
.compurgators, but to swear by what is most sacred in 
their religion to the ffenidncnees oi the extracts.*'* 
Gapt. Wiiford would not permit the ceremonial of per^* 
jury to take place, and disnussed them from his pre* 
sence with indignation. 

Among what tribe of barbarians in America, or in 
the Pacific Ocean, could there be found so many of 
.their principal men, in one place, who would come 
forth, and confirm a falsehood in the presence of their 
countrymen, by a solemn act of the country's religioni 
like these learned disciples of Brahma at Benares ! 

4» To the foregoing we shall add the testimony of a^ 
.Brahnun himself, extracted from a paper, entitled '< A 
Defence of the Hindoos."*-*^ These ravages of Hin* 
.dostan (from the repeated invasion of tiie Mussu)-* 
mans^ so disturbed the peace of the country, that the 
principles of its inhabitants were confounded, their 
learning degraded, and their customs entirely forgot- 
ten. Thus reduced, having no means of support^ 
they were induced to- practise the vices forbidden 
them; they would have become aavagesy or have 
been entirelyr rooted out, had not the glorious British 
■nation estabhshed the standard of their govemmenu" 

See Defence of the Hindoos against Mr. Newn- 
ham*8 College Essay ; by Senkariah, a learned Brah* 
inin at Miadras. Madras Gazette, 10th November^ 
. 1 804. 

K. 

Jevfish Scrifiture^ at Cochin* 

There is reason to believe that scriptural records^ 
alder than the apostolic, exist on the coast of Malabar^ 
At Cochin there is a colony, of Jews^ who retain the 

» AiliL Res. Vd. VUL p/gS. 
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tradition that t^^ arrived in India soon after the Baby^ 
Ionian captivitf. Chere are in that province two clas* 
ses of Jews, the white- and the black Jews. The black 
Jews are those who are supposed to have arrived at that 
early period. The white Jews emigrated from Europe 
in later ages. What seems to countenance the tradi^ 
tion of the black Jews i^, that they have copies of those 
hooks of the Old Testament which were written pre- 
viously to the captivity, but none of those whose dates 
are subsequent to that event. 

Some years ago the President of Yale College, in 
America, an eminent archaidogist, addressed a letter 
to Sir WilUam Jones, on the subject of these manu- 
scriptsj proposing that an inquiry should be instituted 
by the Asiatic Society j but Sir William died before 
the letter arrived. His object was to obtain the whole 
of the fifth chapter of Genesis, and a collation of cer- 
tain other passages in the Old Testament ; and also to 
ascertain whether the MSS. at Cochin were written in 
the present Hebrew character, or in another Oriental' 
Palaeography.* 

* [The particular deugn of the late President Stiie^, in soliciting 
this inquiry, was to ascertain, whether the copy of the Pentateuch, 
lielonging to the Jews at Cochin (supposing them to possess a Hebrew 
copy of remote derivation,) accords with the Hebrew j the Septuagin^ 
or the Samaritan. The cufference between these copies of the Old 
Testament, in the chronology of the patriarchal a^ea, is known to 
he great ; and he was veiy dearous to determincj if ^"possible, which 
is correct. Althoupjh Sir William Jones died before the PresidenTj 
Letter reached India, a member of the Asiatic Society acknowledged 
the receipt of it, informing, that it was read at the first meeting of th^ 
Society after its reception ; and that it would be answered by Sir 
John shore, the President of the Society, aa.soon as he should receive 
replies to the inquiries which he had directed to be made at Cochin 
and Cranganore, respecting the points which ** the laudable zeal 'of 
the writer ** wished to have ascertained."f — ^The long wished for in-, 
quiry has at length been made by. tHe respectable Author of this Me- 
moir, under the auspices of the Marquis Wellesley ; and it ap- 
pears, that the black Jews colonized on the coast of India longbefoi^ 
the Christian sera; that tHfe very imperfect resemblance of their 
countenance to the Jews of Europe, indicates that they have been de- 
tached from the parent stock in Judea, many ages before the race of 
the Jews in the West ; and thiat they are descendants from those aii- 
eient dispersions recorded in tiie Sacred History ; that corroborative of 
this is the fact, tihat certain of these tAbes do not call themselves /i?w*, 
but BerU'Iaraelt or Israelites ; thatjn the record chests ofthesyna* 
ues of the Black Jews of Cochin have been discoYered did eoj^i^^ 
SeclAfi of PrcOdent Stik*. o„,,,,„,^oogle 
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In the year 1748. Mr. Romaine, the learned editor of 
Calasio'8 Hebrew Dictionary, was meditating a voyage 
to India, for the sole purpose of consulting these man- 
,iiscripts. 

Ti}e latest information respecting them is contained 
in a letter lately received from a learned missionary in 
the south of the peninsula, who had resided for some 
time in the vicinity of Cochin. He states, that he '< had 
constantly been informed that the Jews at Cochin had 
those books only of the Old Testament which were 
written before the Babylonian captivity; and that 
.thence it is generally believed by the Christians of the 
.Deccan, that they had come to India soon after that 
event. He adds, that the MSS. were on a material 
resembVmg paper, in the form of a roil^ and that the 
character had a strong resemblance to HebreW} tf not 
Hebrew.'' 

By the inspection of these MSS. some light might be 
thrown on the controversy respecting (1.) the Hebrew 
and Samaritan letters ; (2.) the antiquity of the vowel 
points ; (3.) the Scripture chronology ; and (4.) the 
correctness of the European copies of the Old Testa- 
ment. Dr. Kennicott complains of a practice among 

of the LftV, some of which are compleie, and for the most part legr 
ble ; that at the remote synagogues of tlie same description of Jews^ 
•ataated at Tritooa, Paroor, Chenotta, and Maleh, have been found 
many old writings, among which are some of great length in Rabbini^' 
eal H^rew, but m so ancient and uncommon a character, as to re- 
quire much time and labor to ascertain their contents ; that they 
hare, in most places, the book of the Law, the book of Job, and the 
JPaalms, but know little of the Prophets ; that some of diem hare even 
lost the booik of the Law, and only know that they are Israelites &om 
tradition, and from their obserrance of peculiar rites ; and that in a 
coffer of a syni^gue of the Black Jews, in the interior of Malayala, 
there has been found an old copy of the Law, written on a roU ofUtCL- 
thevy about 50 feet long, composed of skins sewed together, so worn 
out, in some places, as to be patched with pieces of parchment Dr. 
Buchanan brought from India a collection of Oriental Manuscripts, 
chiefly Btblicaly written in the Hebrew, Sjrriac, and 'Ethiopic langua- 
ges ; and presented them to the University of Cambridge in England. 
The Hebrew manuscripts were obtained from the Black Jews ; and 
among them, it is presumed, is the old copy of the Law above describ- 
ed ; for the person employed in arranging and collating the Oriental 
Manuscripts for the Library, to which they are presented, observes : 
— •*< A copy of the Hebrew Pentateuch, written on goat skins, and 
^undin one of their synagogues, is in the Buchanaa coQectUm.''-^ 
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the Western Jews of altering many copies to a con-- 
formity with some particular manuscript. He also ac- 
cuses them of wilful corruption ; as in expunging the 
Word ** COL*' in Deut- xxvii. 26. Bishop Louth sus- 
pects them of li&aving out words in certain places^to in- 
validate the argument of the Christians ; as for example, 
« BE MOT " Isaiah liii; 8. ; where the Septuagint read* 
« f/f 5«»«To»." But Jews in the East, remote from the 
learned controversy pf Christians, would have no motive 
for such corruptions. 

It is in contemplation of the Author of this Memoir 
to visit Cochin, previously to his return from India, for 
the express purpose of investigating these ancient Jew- 
ish record ; and also of examining the books of the 
Kestorian Christians^ who are said to possess some 
MSS. in the Chaldadc character, 6f a high antiquity. ♦ * 

* [Dr. Buchanan fulfilled his intention. In 1 806, he trayelled &om 
Calcutta to Cape Comorin by land ; and proceeded from the sea oosbs^ 
into the interior of the country, north east from Quilon. In this se- 
questered reg^bn of Hindostan he found churches, "where, the inhald* 
tants informed him, no European had, to their knowledge, visKed he- 
tore. It appears, that the number of Syrian churches is greater thao 
had been supposed ; that there are, at this time, 55 churches in Msh 
la^ala, acknowledii^jthe Patriarch of Antioch, and estimated -to oon>- 
tarn 2d,000(people ; that their doctrines are not at variance in essentials 
■wit^ the church of .England ; that their bishops, and' the m^ 
tropolitan, after conferring -with his clergy^ on the subject^ delivered 
the following opinion : ** That an union with the English church, or 
«t least such a connedon as should appear to both churdies practicable 
and expedient, would be an happy even^ and favoraUe to the ad- 
vancement of religion ;" that it is in contemplation to send to England 
some of the Syrian youth, for education and ordination ; that the old 
Syrians have continneidj till lately, to receive their bishops from Anti- 
och) but that ancient Patriarchate being now nearly extinct, and iq- 
eompetent to the appointment of learned men, " the Christian church 
in Malayala looks henceforth to Britain for the continuance of that 
light wiiich has shone so long in this dark re^on of the world ;" that 
Dr. Buchanan was about to commence the Malayalam translation of 
the Scriptures, and that there are 300,000 Christiansj" in Malayalam, 
who are ready to receive it ; that there are various ancient Syrio- 
Chaldaic manuscripts in Malayala ; that a volume has been found in 
a remote church of the mountains, containing the Old andNiew Tes- 
taments, engrossed on strong vellum in large folio, having three cd. 
umns in the page, written with beautiful accuracy, in the Estrangdo. 

t In this estimate are included-mth the old Syrian ('commoniy 
called St Thome, or Jacobite) Christians, the Syrian Roman Catho- 
lics, and the Latin Roman Cauiolics. In some American editiotis of 
the Star \sk the East, it is incorrectly printed 20,000. .• 
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L. 

Shanacrit Testimonies of Christ. 



J 



. The learned Wilford^ who has resided lor many years 
at Benares, the fountain of Shanscrit literature, and has 
devoted himself entirely to researches into Hindoo my- 
thology and Oriental history, has just finished a Work 
which will be received with much satisfaction by the 
public. It is a record of the testimonies contained in 
the Shanscrit writings of the truth of the Christian re- 
union. 

This work, which is yet in m^o^u script, is now in cir- 
culation (January, 1805) with the members of the Asi- 
atic Society, previously to its publication in the Asiatic 
Researches. It Js entitled, «< Salivahana ; the Son of 
the Jacshaca, or Carpenter ; or introduction of the 
Christian Religion into India ; its Progress and De* 
cllne." 

. From these evidences it appears, Uiat the prophecies 
ef the Old Testament were recorded in the Shanscrit 
Puranas of India, as in the Sybilline books of Rome ; 
iHat the rumour of the universal dominion of the Mes- 
siah had alarmed the emperors of the East as well as 
the emperors of Rome ; and that holy men journeyed 
from the East, directed by a miraculous star, to see the 
heavenly child. It further appears, that many of the 
Shanscrit writings to which had been attributed a vast 
antiquity, were not only composed after the Christian 
aera, but contsdn^pardciilarsof the advent, birth, life, 
miracles, death, resurrecdonj and ascension of our Sa* 
vlour. 

. To establish fully the authenticity of these important 
records, and to invite investigation, Captain Wilford 

Syriac Tthe character in vhich the oldest Syrian manuBcripts are 
iirritten,) and illuminated ; that the Syrian church assigns to this 
manuscript a high antiquity ; and that it l^as been handed down to the 
present time under circumstances so peculiarly favorable to accurate 

S reservation, as may justly entitle it to respect, in the collation of 
oubtful readings in the sacred text. This volume was presented to 
Br. Buchanan by Mar Dionysius, the archbishop of the Indian church* 
WA. is now deposited among the Oriental Manuscripts ia the puUio 
iibrary of the university of Cambridge. Amer Edit\ 
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has deposited his authorities and vouchers in the libra* 
ry of the College of Fort- William) and among the ar- 
chives of the Asiatic Society. 

At the conclusion of the work the learned author thus 
esipresses himself; «^ I have written this account of the 
Christian religion with the impartiality of an histori* 
an ; fully persuaded that our holy religion cannot pes- 
sobly receive any additional lustre from it/* 

M. 

Chinese Version of the Scripture b i and Chinese^ 
Literature. 

1. The projected tremslation of the Scriptures into 
Ike Chinese language in England) which, we under- 
standy has already obtained the most respectable patroii* 
age> is considered here as an undertaking! which wiU 
be attended with extreme difficulty, if it be not found al- 
together impracticable. Before any commencement 
he made, the subject ought certainly to be mature^ 
considered, both in regard to the expense and the exe« 
cution. The estimate, is stated to be thirty thousand 
pounds sterling^^uid doubtless the expense df executing: 
the work in the proposed form, by tyfiea^ (or even by cop- 
perplate, which would be the cheapest and perhaps the 
Qnly practicable mode in England,) is not over-rated at 
that sum. 

2. But who is to translate the work ? Dr. Montucci*S 
Dictionary, now in the press, must indeed be a valtwWe 
performance, (judging from the genuineness t)f the ma- 
terials and the erudition of the compiler,) and it will b^ 
«f considerable use to any translator whether in China 
or in England, But will the united labours of Dr. Men- 
tucci and Dr. Hager ever produce a chapter of the Bi- 
ble which will be intelligible to a native of China \ 
Without the aid of learned natives of the country to 
write their own language, or to heau* it read by the 
translators, no work of this kind can be prosecuted with 
any confidence of its utility^ This has been sufficiently 
proved to us in the versions in other Oriental langua- 
ges <much more simple than the Chinese) which hafC 
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been undertaken at the College of Fort-WilKara. Even 
the Arabic Bible* which is now republishing in Eng?^ 
land, can never be useful as a popular work in Arabia, 
it being composed in the classic, and not in the verha* 
cular dialect of that country. For a similar reason the 
old Persian translation is of no use in Persia; 

3. But even supposing, a Chinese vei*sion of the 
Scriptures to tiave.been executed in England, how is it 
to be printed ? or in what form presented to the Chi- 
nese ? Has it been seriously proposed to print. it in a 
moveable type, and on English paper ? It ought to be 
printed, not in the moveable type, nor in the stereo- 
type, but in the mode commonly used in China; The 
characters are by the Chinese engraved on a tablet of 
wood the size of the page, and. the impression is tlirown 
off, as by cepper plates in England. At Canton, th4^ 
dispatches from Pekin which arrive in the morning, 
are put into the hands of the engraver, and the news** 
paper is thrown off in the afternoon of the same day. 
We have Chinese artists now in Calcutta, who en- 
grave on wood with neatness and accuracy ; and who 
are competent to engrave the whole of the Scriptures 
in the Chinese manner ; and to print them on China pa« 
per, and in such a form, that the book shall appear to 
have been published in China. . 

If in this projected translation at home* the real ob^ 
|ect be utility to the Chinese people, by affording to 
them a faithful record of the revealed word of God i^ 
their vernacular tongue, we have no hesitation in affirm- 
ing that that object will be attained with more certain 
advantage, by remitting one-fourth of the sum, which 
it has been proposed to embark in the undertaking in 
England, to the College of Fortr William in Bengal : 
which institution, it may be observed, (independently 
of this particular object, and considered merely as the 
fountain of Christian knowledge to the Oriental world,) 
is well entitled to the ample support of every Christian 
church and religious society in Europe. 

4. Since the College Report of Literature, publish- 
ed in September last, ( 1 804,) a commencement has been 
made in translating the scriptures in the Chinese lan- 
guage. The book of Genesis and the Gospel of St. 
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Matthew are in course of translation ; and some chap- 
ters of each have already been printed off. 
, The translator is Johannas Lassar, a natire of Chinai 
and professor of the Chinese language, assisted by 
« Chinese moonshee. He was lately employed bf 
the Portuguese government at Macao, in conducting' a 
correspondence with the court at Pekin. Being an 
Armenian Christian, he translates from the Armenian 
Bible. 

. It must be known to some of the learned in Europe, 
that the Armenian version of the Scriptures is one of 
the most accurate extant. It is also remarkable for its 
antiquity ; being among the first translations after the 
Septuagiht ; and is styled by the learned Orientalists^ 
Golius and La Croze, the '< queen of versions."*' 
Though the Armenian language have no affinity to thd 
Hebrew, or to any other language in the world, it 
abounds in the Oriental idiom ; and this Bible is there- 
fore considered by us as eminently useful in collating 
new versions in the Oriental tongues. The translators 
of the Armenian Bible (called the interpreters) were 
^med for their piety and learning ; their lives are re- 
corded in Armenian history in the fifth century of our 
jera, and their translation is reverenced by their nation 
as an inspired work. From this Armenian original) our 
translator (who is ignorant of the Greek and Hebrew 
languages) is enabled to render a faithful version into 
the language of China. 

We expect soon to be in possession of those portions 
of the Scriptures which have been translated into the 
Chinese language by the Romish missionaries ; and 
which are interspersed in their missals, and catecheti- 
cal books. These specimens will be of use in the gen- 
eral collation of the text, and particularly in translating 
proper names ; since it would be improper to deviate 
unnecessarily from the expressions already familiar in 
China. 

The mode which has been adopted for editing the 
Chinese Bible, is the following : 

Each verse is printed in English, in columns of one 
or two lines, from the top to the bottom of the page, and 
the Chinese version is printed in the usual manner, in a 
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eorrespondiDg column, The EnglUb is iatroducec} 
with a view to render the work a good class book fop 
students in the Chinese language* The whole is trans- 
lated in the Mandarine dialect ; but wherever there ap- 
pears a danger of the sense being misunderstood, there 
are marginal readings in the familiar dialects. 

5. On the expediency, of publishing the Scriptures 
in China) we shaii offer a few observations. 
, It is the solemn duty of our imperial nation to dif- 
fuse Christian knowledge throughout the world at all 
iioies, but more particularly at those periods, when 
the providence of God shall point out to her the means 
of doing it, and at the same time offer to her advan- 
tage by the execution. To the East and West of 
peaceful Hindostan, there is a *< shaking of the na- 
.tions." This seems^ to be favourable not only to our 
pwn stabitity, but to the extension of our civilizing in- 
fluence in Asia. The Wahabians to the West are ex- 
.tinguishing Mahomedanism. And the enemies of the 
Tartar dynasty in China threaten the overthrow of that 
[ancient government. After a slumber of many ages^ 
.that mighty empire seems to be on the eve of a terri- 
ble convulsion. The spirit of insurrection, which broke 
tbnh about fi¥e years ago in the western provinces, is 
now diffusing itself towards the eastern parts of the 
empire ; and a prophecy is spread abroad that, the end 
of the Tartar dominion is at hand. 

The Chinese are permitted, by exlstxBg law, to 
choose what religion they please ; the present empe- 
ror and his court profess one faith, and the people 
another. They are a curious and inquisitive race, 
and would most certainly read any new book which 
should be put into their hands. " The press in China,'* 
says Mr. Barrow, «< is as free as in England, and the 
profession of printing open to every one. It was the 
press in Europe that opened a free access to the doc- 
trines of that religion, which of all others, is best cal- 
culated for the promotion of individual happiness and 
public virtue.'** The copies of the bible would soon 
be multiplied in China. If an individual (a prime 

• • See Barrow -8 Trarels, page 392. 
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mover of the revohitiotiary opinions in Europe) fonn^ 
ineans to send his <^ Rights of Man" to China,* shall 
not onr national zeal in the defence of truth and of so- 
cial happiness urge us to diffuse aftiong that people a 
^ode of nobler principles ? There are no arguments 
against this measure of benign philosophy and true 

Shilanthropyt but those which are contained in the 
looks of Voltaire and Rosseau. 
^. The British nation, though so intimately connec- 
ted with China by commercial negociation, has no in- 
stitution for instruction in the Chinese language at 
home or abroad. The consequences of such disad- 
vantage^ on our influence^ our character^ and our 
commerce at Canton, arc well illustratisd by an authen- 
tic historian, who had tlie best opportunities of obtain- 
ing information on the subjectf 

If it be possible any where to furnish to Europeans 
the means of regular instruction in the Chinese lan- 
guage, it may be expected at the College of Foit Wil- 
liam in Bengal ; our propinquity to China affording 
opportunities of obtaining a constant supply of teach- 
ers and books \ and of maintaining a regular corres- 
pondence with its learned men. Our- territories on 
the continent are contiguous to the Chinese frontier j 
and our islands are resorted to by the Chinese people. 
The French are at this time cultivating the Chinese 
language with great assiduity) and no doubt with ^ 
prospect of certain advantage. We have in India sat- 
isfactory evidence that they meditate an embassy t6 
China, or a descent on Cochin China, as soon as peace 
in Europe shall give them opportunity 4 <* The 
French/' says Mr. Barrow, " aware of the solid ad- 
vantages that result from the knowledge of languages, 
are at this lime holding out every encoun^gtment to 
the study of Chinese literature ; obviously not without 

* See Barrow'a Travels, 396. 

•j* John Barrow, Esq. Secretaiy to Lord Macartney's Embas^. 
See his Travels in China, page 616. Mr. Barrow is the only Mriter 
from Kircher downwai'ds, who has illustrated China. 

t During the short intei'va! of the last peacej this expedition was 
talked of paiblickly at the Mauritius j and mentioned to the Engfish 
there as a project of France, to which the British government coold ' 
not possibly have an objectioib 
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^aaaraAeeisobTiottalydenTiedfrom Nazareth rbot the origin of 
the word MapiUah is variously aeeounted for ;. by some it is inge- 
niously supposed to refer to the Virgin and Child, the only image 
admitted within their churches ; as Jifa implies Jifother, in v&rious 
lan^^ages, derived from the Shanscrit ; . and Pillah, Child. Othetv^' 
again, construe the term to indicate' the rank originally conferred on 
these christians by the sovereign erf" Malabar. JPooM signifies a* 
daas, in our state, synonymous with our 8eci*etaries. Mh dr Maha 
aigDifies ^reat or superior. The term Mapillah is as indiscriminate 
applied to Jews and Mussulmen as to these christians, distinnuahHig 
eaeh by the prefix of the Jew, Syrian, or Nazarenee, or Mussul-'^ 
man. 

It is certain that grants of honor and emolument were formerly^ 
possessed by these christians, given to them by a king of Malabar, 
nlimed Peremaul, engraven on copper, five of which engravings are 
still in existence ; & facsimile (£ which! have seai in the possession * 
of the Readentof Travanoore. 

**^ It has been long beMeved, that these christians held die tenetff'^ 
of the Nest($ri|Ma heresy, and that they were obliged to leave their 
own country in consequence of persecution ; however it appears. * 
that the creed which they nov follow denies that heresy, and seems 
to coincide in several points with the creed of St. Athanasiusy - 
butwithoutits damnatory clauses. ^ 

** Baron Von Wrede has written a memoir on the subject of ' 
these christians, which appeared in the 7th volume of the Asiatic- '" 
Researches, and which has the merit of calling our attention to Uiese * 
people; though it is no better than a lame transcript of information 
which may be fully and satisfactorily obtained in La Croze's bo^' 
from whence every material part of that memoir is obviousfy taken ; 
indeed, wherever the Baron departs from his author, he becomes 
less interesting^ or misleads his reader. That the christians in Ma- ' 
bharw«re -edriy taught the tenets of Nestorius, is proved by La 
Croze,' on the direct authority of Cosmas, an Egyptian merchant, 
(himself a NestoriAn,^ who published his v«^age to India in the 
year 547. It seems, however, not improbable, tiiat christians had 
oeen plaiited on these shores, long before the time of Nestorius, 
and I am incfihed toregard the tradition of its having; spi^ad iuthcr 
i n the age of the Apostles, as very far from fabulous.^ 

•* With respect to their religious tenets, writers may and will 
disagree; upon such subjects human reason avails notmng. The 
disputes which on these points have agitated the worid,. are in gene* 
ral no better than the pei-verse offspring of verbal difterences. 

**The following is a version of the present creed of these people, 
being a written communication from the Metropolitan to tiie Resl«( 
dent at Travanc<Hre : 

Mn the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, We, tho 
Chinstians, believers in the religion of Jesus Chnst, subject to the 
Jurisdiction of Mar Ignatius, patriarch of Autioch, being loyalf 
Jacobins, hold the following ci'eed : 

* Eusebiua informs us, that there were. Christians in India as early 
as the year 189, who had the Gospel of St. Matthew in Hebrew, 
which they declared was received from St. Baitholomew. 

f Eastern Christians, who renounce the communion of the Greek 
church, who differ from it botii in doctrine and worship, may be 
comprehended under two distinct classes. To the fori^er belong 
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' *' WebeficTem'the Father, 8cm» and Holy GhMt^ three ^erami^ 
in one God, neither confounding the x>enoos, aor diviiding tbe sudi- 
Btftnee, one in three, and three in one. 

"The Father, genei*&tar,--4he Son gener«ted,-Hind Ae Half 
Ghost proceeding. , 

" None is hefore nor after other m- majesty, honor, m^^t, mat 
power ; co-equal, unity in trinity, and trinij^ in unity. 

" We do not beUere with Aerius and EkmomioSy that there are 
three different and separate substances. 

** We do not believe, as SabeQim heheves, l^ confiision of sab* 
stance. . 

We do not believe, as Macedonias said, that the Holy Ghost is les» 
than the Father and Son. 

. ** We do not believe^ as Mawney* and Marcianvis said> that the 
body of Christ was sent down from heaven. 
. « We do not believe, as- Jnliannsf said, that Christ waa only man. 

** We do not hold> as Nestoiins, the doctrine of two nature^ ani 
taiiro snhstanoes in the Messiah. 

• " We do not believe, as the Chateedoiuanfl said, that there are tw» 
. aatureain the Messiah. 

** But we believe, by the docstxine of the Trinity, thattbe So» U 
coequal with th« Father, withoat begmnug or em^— 4hat in the ap- 
pointed time, through the dispontion of the Father and Holy Ghot^ 
vithont disjoihing from the right side of the Father^ he appeared on 
•arth for the salvation- of mankind — Aat he was bom of the Vn^ 
Ifary, tiirough the means of the Holy Ghost, and waaineamafie, &id 
and man. So> that in the union of the divine- and human natiipe^ 
there was one nature and one s^stante. So we b^re." 
; " The service in their churdi is performed very neariy after the 
vanner of the Churoh. of England : and when the Metropolitan waa 

the Monophyaites or Jftoebites, so called from Jacob Albaidai, "wfio 
dedare it as their opinion, that in the Saviour of the world there ia 
<inl^ one nature ; while the latter comprehends the followers of fifes* 
tXH^ius, frequently called Chaldeans, from the eountry- where ihiy 
principally reside, and who suppose that there are two difitfiiet per> 
CQSU».Qr natttrea-HL the Son^ of God. The Monophyutes are sub^ 
Tided into two sects or parties^ the one African and the other Asiatic. 
At the head of the Asiatics is the patriarch of Antioch, who re^es 
fbr the most part in the monastery of St. Ananias, which is situated 
near the city of Merdin, and sometimes at Merdin, hb Episcopal seat ; 
as also at Amida, Aleppo^ and other Syrian cities. The government 
«f this prelate is too extensive, and the churches over wluchhe pre- 
odes too numerous, to admit of his performing himself aO the duties 
of his hig^ office, and, therefore, a part of the administration of the 
pontificate is ^ven to a kind of colleague, who is called the Maphrain, 
er Primate of the East, and whose doctrines and discipline are said 
tp^ be adopted by the eastern ehur<^ beyond the Tigris. This pri- 
mate used formerly to reside at TauriS, a city on the frontiers of Ar> 
menia ; but his present habitation is the monasteir of St Matthew, 
which is in the neigbourhood of Mousul, a city of Mesopotamia. It is 
farther obsei'vable, that all the patriarchs of the Jacobites assume the 
denomination of Ignatius>->^sAetm, voL 4. Sectitn xL Pojv 857. « 
* These I suppose might be Manes and Mercian. 

• ^ Perhaps JcuuiB, Bishop of HaUoamasMB. 
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^oM" that it was hdped that one day an anion might ^ke plabe hetweeii 

• thte two churdies, he seemed pleased at the suggestion. 

*' The pcesent Metropolitan, Mar Dionisius, is now old and infirm 
"bat a yeiy respectahle eharaet^ and of th& most venerable and pre , 
possessing appearance. A person has been sent from Mousul, a dt- 
Vk Mesopotamia, to succeed to his station, in the event of his deoeasey 
but this stjranger, ignorant of the language of the country, with th< 
character of being violent in his temper, and not averse, as it is supe 
.posed, to the views of the Romish ehuroh, it is to be ho^ed, will be- 
'prevented from ever taking charge of &i8 precious remnant of a 
pure and valuable people. 

** The Metropolitan has several archdeacons and/deacons under 
"him, who act as Vicar-Generals. They have fifty-fivis churches : anfl 
ihe number of their people, as given in to the Resident, is estiioat- 
«d at 23,000. 

** The residence of their Metropolitan is at Candenatte, twelve 
'«r fourteen miles inhuid from Cochin. In some of their churches 
^vine service is performed in the Syrian and Latin ritual, idtemately, 
by the priests of the christians of St. Thome, who have adhered to 
their ancient rites, and those who have been united to the church of 
Rome.* When the latter have celebrated mass, they carry away the 
images from the church before the others enter. 

«* Tlie character of these people is marked by a striking superioritjr 
over the Heathens in every moral excellence ; and they are remark- 
able for their veracity and plain dealing. They are extremely atten- 
tive to thfeir religious duties, and abide by the decision of their 
Priests and Metropolitan in all cases, whether in spiritual, or, as I 

• heard, in tempoi*al affairs. They are respected very highly by the 
'Nairs, who do not consider themselves defiled bv as80<»atmg wiUk 
them, though it is well known that the Nairs are the most pai^cular 
of all the Hindoos in Uiis respect ; and the Rajahs of Travancore and 

'Cochin, admit them to rank next to Nain. Their numbers, it is con- 
jectured, are under-rated in the statement given to the resident, as it 
is generally supposed that they amy be estimated at 70 or 80,000^ 
They are not persecuted ; but they are not permitted to make con- 
verts, by the governments under which they reside ; and it is sup- 
posed, uiat many respectable Hindoos wocdd be happy to join th^ 
seol^ were it not for this circumstance : but at present they suffer, as 
far as I can learn, no other hardship. 

** If good men from Syria could be obtiuned, not as parish priests, 
but to superintend and regulate their concerns, I conceive it would he 
a great blessing to these good people. 

** The direct protection of the British government has been already 
'extended to them ; but as they do not reside within the British ter- 
ritories, I am somewhat doubtful how far it may be of use totiiem. 

" To Unite them to the church of England, would, in ray opinion, be 
. a most noUe work ; and it is most devoutly to be wished for, that those 
who have been driven into the Roman pale might be recalled to their 
ancient church ; a measure Which it would not, I imag^e, be difficult 
to accomplish, as the country governments would, it is supposed, 
second any efforts to that purpose. 

*' Their occupations are various as those of other ChristiaDS ; biit 
they ai'e chiefly dultivators and artizans ; and some of them possess a 

* This shows a spirit of toleration and Christian fiberality ; very 
different from the bigotry of the Romish church. 
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t/qmkfrtaAAt^ if not a splendid independence. Thdr clergy many is 
tlie same manner as Protestants. Their residence is entirely inland. . J 

Syrian Jioman CcUhoUcs. 9 \ 

*« These people, as stated a'bove, were constndned to join die 
l«atin churcli, after a long straggle for the power of faiaintaining 
their purity and independence ; and still appear a people ' perfeetly 
distinct fron^he^Latin church, hein^ allowed to chant and perform sH 
the services of the church of Rome in the Sytio-Chaldaic language by 
a dispensation from the Pope. They live Under the auUiority m'the 
Metropolitan of Cranganore and the Bishop of Verai>oli, and dress 
differently from other priests. They wear a white surplice, while 
the priests of the Latin communion wear Wack gowns, like the Ca- 
puchin friars of Madras. The Roman Catholic Syrians, it is thm^^, 
are much more numerous than the membej*s of the original chui^ 
Their clerjgy are spread through the ancient churches, and, by re- 
taining their language, and acting under the direction of the churdi rf 
Rome, they leave no means unessayed to draw over their prnm- 
tive brethren to the Latin communion. It appears to me, that 
they are allowed to use their original language, and to frequent 
the original Church, entirely with this view j and, as far as I can learn, 
their numbers are jraininp^ ^*ound. There are said to be ei^ty-av 
parishes of Roman Catholic Syrians subject to the diocese of Crange- 
nore and Verapoli. Their priests, to the number of four hundred; aie 
styled Catanars, which^is a Syrian appellation; their eongregations 
are reported at 90,000, (old and young included,) agreeably to the 
last 'return transmitted to Rome. — ^There is an inf^ior order of 
Priests, who are called Chiamas, in number about 130. The Hin- 
doos have, as far as I can learn, a much greater respect for the - chris- J 
tians of the original church, than for the converts of the Latin ^atOf ' 
munion ; which may be accounted for by their not associating with 
the lower orders of people. Attached to each church is a convent, 
where the Catanars reside in community, there being three, foor, or 
five to each church. The service is performed weekly, inTotatiaa. 
There is a seminary at the college of Verapoli for the education of 
the Syrio Roman Catholics, and also one for the Latfai church. The 
Syrio Roman Catholics are chiefiy encaged, as already mentioned, in 
drawing their ancient brethren within the Romish pale ; hut it ap- 
pears that some of them have been employed formeriy in extending 
the general object of conversion over the peninsula. I saw one of their 
churches, at a village near Pillambaddy, about thhly miles on the 
Madras ade of Trichinopoly ; and I heard of several' others. They 
had at this viltege adopted the use of a sawmy coach, bite tiiat <rf tibe 
Heathens, with the Crucifix and the Vu*gin Mary in it, instead of thfe 
Hindoo sawmy.— Their chui'ch was much out of repair ; and the 
ignorance of the few Christians remaining in charge of it, is striking: 
the letters I, N, R, I, over the figure of our Saviour on the cross, be- 
mg absolutely inverted ; nor did the priest who visits them ever no- 
tice the cfa-cumstance. They read pr^ers in Malabar, acoordinffto 
the ritual of the church of Rome. Their church appears to^ve 
been once respectable, but is now fallen into decay. 
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Latin Roman Catholics, 

c« ^iTHTir the provinces of Travancore and Cochin there are one 
archbishop and two bishops . — ^the ai-chbishop of Cranganore, and the 
bishops of Cochin and Verapoli. 

*< The two former have sees, the latter is titular. The archbishops 
of Cranganore and the bishop of Cochin are nominated by the 
qaeen of Portugal, after the following manner :— Three names are 
sent, (when either of these sees become vacant,^ by the sovereign of 
Portagal to the Pope ; and the Roman Pontiff is bound to select the 
name that stands first,, and to issue his brevet or patent accordingly. 

«• Thev are subject in all spiritual concerns to the primate of 
Coa ; who has power also during a vacancy, of sending from 
Goa a locum tenens, who is styled Padre Govemador, Both sees 
are at this ipoment filled by such. 

** The titular Bishop, wno resides at the college of Verapoli, is ap- 
pmnted direetly by the Pope, and is subject to no jurisdiction but that 
of his holiness, or ihp propaganda at Rome. — ^I'his mission, being'more 
suaeeptible of control and regulation than the others, has been coun- 
tenanced b^ the honorable company, as the following copy of a Pro* 
damation issued by the government of Bombay will show. 

*« PROCLAMATION. 

" The honourable the Court of Directors of the honorable Eng^sh 
East-India Company, having been pleased to order that the ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction of the Roman Catholic churches under this govern- 
ment, shall be withdrawn from the Archbishop of Goa, and restored 
to the Carmelite Bishop of the a\)08tolic mission, the President in 
Council has accordinriy resolved, that the said restitution shall take 
place on the first of the ensuing month ; from which time he hereby 
enjobs all the Catholic inhabitants in Bombay, as well as the several 
Custories and settlements subordinate thereto, to pay due obedience m 
spiritual matters to the said bishops, on pain of incurring the severe 
displeasure of government. 

« By order of the Honorable the Governor tn Counctl, 
"Bombay Ca?tle,? C Signed) WILUAM PAGE, 

'* Sd Aug. 1791." 5 Secretary,. 

** The Priests attached to the colle^ of Verapoli are all Carme- 
lites, united to the apostolic misaon at Bombay, but not subject to it 
The jurisdiction of each is not marked by distinct bounds ; the par- 
ishes and churches being so intermingled, that it is difficult to form 
a right notion of their extent. The Bishop of Cochin, however, may 
be said to have a control over all the Romish churches situated on the 
sea coast, immediately (with few exceptions) from Cochin to Ram- 
nad, and thence round the whole island of Ceylon ; the churches are 
numerous ; but as they are in general poor, and are obliged Jo be 
supplied with priests from Goa, it would appear that one vicar holds, 
upon an average, five oi* six churches. The number of Christians 
composing these churches must be great, as all and every of the 
fishermen are Roman Catholics.— The Bishop of Cochm usuaDy re- 
sides at Quilon. There are very few European clergy, (not above 
seven or eight,) under the three jurisdictions, and none of them men 
of education ; and it cannot be expected that the native priests, wno 
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haye been edacated at Goa, or at the senmtarjr at VerapoG, shonU 
know mueh beyond their mUsah and rituals, — ^The LAtin communi. 
cants, in the dioeeae of VerapoU, are estimated at 35,000.— The eate- 
ehoman suSers no persecntioa on account of his rel^on, when onee 
converted ; but the eonntiy governments are excesavely jealoiu 
upon thispCHnt, and do their utmost todisooontenance any convert 
tion. 

' •* The converts are from various casts, viz. Chegas or Teers,— 
Muckwas and Pullers ; and &ere can be no doubt but that many 
of higher casts would be baptised, if they did not dread the displeas- 
ure of their governments. 

^< It is weU known that tiie Roman religiOB was introduced by the 
Portuguese at the commencement of the sixteenth century ; the 
number converted in each year upon an aven^, reaches to nearly 
300 ;— the number, of course, naturally dimimshes. The moralitr 
of the converts is very loose ; and they aie generally inferior iaUia 
respect to the heathens of the country." 

GBNERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

" Reflectittg on the whole object, several suggestions prcsetof 
themselves to my mind ; and I shall not be considered as deviating 
from the line of my profession, or the intention of your Lordship in 
calling for my Report, by offering «ome opinions to governmeir^ 
which, in a moral and political view, seem of the highest importance. 
It appears, from the foregoing statement, that pure Christianity is fer, 
▼ery far, from being a religion for which thehi^est cast of Hindoot 
Jhave any disrespect ; and that it is the abuse of the Ghristian name, 
imder the form of the Romish religion, to which they are averse. 
We have, my Lord, been sadly defective m what we owed t© God 
and man, since we have had a footing in this country, as -well by de- 
parting most shameftilly from our chnstian profession ourselves, as in 
^withholding those sources of moral perfection from the natives, which 
true Christianity alone can establish ; aud at the same time, we haive- 
allowed the Romanists to steal into our territories, to occupy the 
ground we have neglected to cultivate, and to bring an odium on our 
pure and honorable name as christians. The evfl would be isss, 
.were It not w^ known that many of the Romish priests, ^uid their 
people, who fiave thus been allowed to grow numerous under our au- 
thority, are supposed to be far from well affected to the government 
under which they reside ; indeed, in many instances, the Roman cler- 

S' are the natiwal subjects of nations at enmity with ourselves, at 
e same time that tiiey are eminently qualified, by their influence in 
theu" profession, to do us the greatest mischief, by spreading disaflec- 
tion throughout every, part of tiie extended country. The Roman 
Catiiolic religion, my Lord, I believe I may sav, witiiout offence 
to truth or charity, has almost always been made apolitical engine in 
the hands of its governments ; and we must be blinded indeed, bf 
our own confidence, if we do not calculate on its being so used in this 
great and rich country, where it has established a footing amongst an 
Ignorant people; especially when it is so well understood that oar 
eastern possessions have been a subject of the greatest jealous? to aU 
the nval nations of Europe. lu ray humble opinion, my Loixl, the 
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basi "b^eit in not hiiTin|f long ago established' free schools* 
thronigfaoat every part of this cotiiit^^ 07 v)dch the children cMf the 
Sfttiyes might have teamed our language, and got acquainted with oar 
morahtj. Such an estabKshment would, ere tnis, have made the peo- 
ple at large full^ acquainted ^ith the divine sipring, ii^om whence 
filone British vurtue must be acknowledged to flow. This wonhl 
have made them better acquainted with the principles by which we 
-are governed : they would hare learned to respect our laws, to 
honour our feelings, and to follow our maxims ; whereas they appear 
4o rae, generally speaking, at this moment, as ignorant of their mas- 
ters as on their first landing on these shores. I speak not of inteafe- 
jrin^ with their religious premdices, or endeavoaring to convert the 
mtiveBby an estraordinaiy effort on the part of the British Govern- 
jnent. Conversion, in my opiniouj^ must be the consequence wbid^ 
•'woiihi natoraliy ilcv from our attention to their moral instruction^ 
and their more intimate acquaintance with the English character. 

^ I do not mention this as an ezperhnent, the result of which might 
Ve considered as problematical ; the experiment has been already 
made, and the consequences have proved commensurate with the 
hi^test e^pedatton which reaaonalne men could entertain. The 
Danish mission, united with the Society for propag&ting the Gospel, 
have sent some good men into this country, witli the laoduble view 
of spreading true Christianitv throughout our Eastern possessions ; and 
the names of Swartz, Gerricke, and others, will ever be remember- 
ed by numbers of our Asiatic subjects, of every cast and descripti(niy 
with vener&tion and affection : and there are happily still living some 
amongst us of the same character. 

** It is true, that the object they had more particularly in view, hat 
in some measure failed ; and few good converts, it is generally imagin- 
ed, have been made ; but let it be remembered also, that they luive 
laboured under every possible disadvantage ; they have scarcely 
enjoyed a mere toleration under our government, and received no kind 
of assistance whatsoever; that they were few in number, and per- 
haps I may say, without injustice, that they err^ (as the best might 
err) in the means which they had adoptea ; but that they have done 
much good by the purity,of their lives, and by tlieir zeal m spreading 
instniction. This w31 admit of no denial ; and I doubt not that I may 
say, without the danger of contradiction, that few and poor as tliese 
men have been, without authority or power to support them, a great- 
er and more extended portion of heait felt-i-cspect for the European 

* To give English morals to the natives in their puiity, we must, I 
imagine, make them read English books. Translations have hither- 
to ^en very defective in the different country languages ; besides, 
tliey must be extremely circumscribed in number. 1 do not think 
thef natives will come to us freely but to Ieai*n English. This they 
consider as the key to fortune : and, on the coast, tlie most strict of 
^e Brahmins will have little hesitation, as far as I can learn, in per- 
mitting their children to attend a free school for the purpose of learn- 
ing it ; for they despise us too much to suppose there is any danger of 
overturning tlie principles of Brahminism. Bat their ill-founded ri- 
dicuUxu principles must be shaken to the very foundation, hj the 
communication of such liberal knowledge as a Christian can instil into 
the minds of youth, and fix there by means of English books ; and aU 
this without making any alaruung attack ^Brectly on the religion of the 
Hindoos. 
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eliaraeter hat been diffused hj their meaiu throoghcMit this oountqr, 
tiiaQ, by all th£! other Europeans pnt together; We have, in my hum- 
ble opinion, my Lord, kept ourselyes too far from the natives ; we 
haye despised their ^orance, without attempting to remove itr--«Dd 
we have considered Sieur timidity, (the na,tajra] result of their being 
trampled upon by one race of conquerors after another,) also as sa 
object for our contempt ; at the same time, tUat we have viewed the 
cunning of their tharacter, Twhich is ever the natural resource of ig- 
norance and weakness,) as me completion <^all that is vile and deoeitp 
ful. Thus have we eontinuied a system of neglect towards the mter- 
ests of our native subjects, in points the most essential to their very 
happiness, throughout the whole of our giovernments in this eoontiy. 
Fam, my Lord, would I see a change in this partioubur; andl seise 
the opportunity whi^h the present moment anbrds, to press the^ 
tioe and the pciioy of the measure on the attention of your Lordship's 
government. 
- Having the honor to remain, with the highest respect, my Lord, 

' Your Lordship's faithful and obedient humble servant, 
fSignedJ R.H.KERR, 

Senior chaplain of Fort Bt George. 

^ Madras^ ^w.^im^r 
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SERMON I.. 



MATTHEW *n.«. 



ff For*^e have Been his Star in the Eaetj and are come- 
to* worahifi himJ* 



w. 



HEN m the fulness of time, the Son of God came 
down from heaven to take our nature upon him, manjr 
drcumstances concurred to celebrate the events and ta 
render it an illustrious epoch in the historjr of the 
world. It pleased the Divine Wisdom that the mani- 
festation of the Deity should be distinguished by a suit- 
able, glory : and this was done, by the ministry of An-* 
gels, by the ministry ^f hien, and by the ministiy of Na-. 
ture herself. 

First, This was done by the ministry oiJingeU ; for 
an Angel announced to the shepheitls ^< the glad ti- 
dings of ^reat joy which should be to all people ;'^ and 
a << multitude of the heavenly host sang Glory to God 
in the Highest^ on earth peace,, and good will toward 
men." 

Secondly, It was done by the ministry of ilf<fn ; for * 
illustrious persons, divinely directed, came from a far 
cpuntry^ to offer gifts, and to do honor to the new-bom 
King. 

Thirdly, It was done by the ministry of'Miture; 
Nature herself was commanded to bear witness to the 
presence of the God of Nature. A Star or Divine 
Light pointed out dgniiicanUy from heaven the spot 
vpon earth where the Saviour was bom. 

Thus, I say, it pleased the Divine Wisdom, by an 
assemblage of heavenly testimonies, to glorify the in- 
eamation of the Son of God. 

All these testimonies were appropriate ; but the Jour* 
ney ef the Mauern Sage9 had in it a peculiar fitnenr. 
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We can hardlf inu^ine a more natural mode of honor* 
ing the event than this^ that illustrious persons should 
proceed from a far country to visit tbe child which was 
bom Saviour of the worid. Thej^came, as it were, in 
the name of the Gentiles, to acknowledge the heavenlf 
gifty and to bear their te^tiiponf against that nation 
which rejected it. They came as the refire^entativeu of 
the whole heathen world | not only^ of the heathens in 
the Easty but also of the heathens in the West, from- 
whom we- are descended. In the name of the whole 
wortdi lying «< in dariuiess, and in the shadow ofdeatk,^ 
they came inquiring fiar- that light which, they had 
heard) was to visit them in the fulness of time. ^^ Aq4 
the Star which they saw in the East w«nt l^c^re thisiPf 
till it came and stood over wh^rp the young child wa^^ 
And when they^ were com^ intp the house, they fell 
down and worshipped hini ; and when they^ had opened 
their treasures, they presented unto him gifts, gold^ 
iad frankincense, and myrrh ;" and they departed intQ 
their owncountry> 

Do you ask how the Star of Christ was understQQ4^ 
in the East? Or why providence ordained that ppculi^ 
mode of intimation \ 

Christ was foretold In old prophecy, under the nam^. 
of the << Star that should arise out of J?tcob ;** and the 
rise of the Star in Jicob was notified to the world, by 
the appearance of an actual star. 

We learn from authentic Roman history^ thatthere^ 
prevailed ^ ki the East^^ n constant^ expectation of a 
Pi'ince, who shpuki arise out of ^udea, and rule the 
world. That such an expectation did exist, has been 
confirmed by the ancient writings of India. Whenpef 
then, arose ttes extraordioary . expectation, for it wa*-^ 
found also in the ^ybiUine books of Rome ? 

The Jewish expectation of 4the Messiah had pervaded • 
the East long before the period of bis appearance. Th^ 
Jews are called by their own prophet^ the «* E^pectin^ 

Jeople,*'* {as itmay be translated, and as some of the* 
ews of the East translate it,) the ^ people lookwg for 
and expecting One to come." Wherever, theq, iM 

• Wih xi«l )«/« T|*B .p^^t metfd ♦aVVw^ 
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ten tribes were carried throughout the East, they car^ 
ried with them their exfiectation. And they carried 
also the prophecies on which their expectation was 
founded. Now one of the clearest of these prophecies 
runs in these words : "There shall come a Star out of 
Jacob." And as in the whole dispensation concerning 
the Messiah) there is a wonderful fitness between the 
.words of prophecy and the person spoken of, so it 
pleased the Divine Wisdom that the rise of the Star in 
Jacob should be announced to the world by the appear- 
smce of an actual Star, (for by what other means could 
the great event be more significantly communicated to 
the remote parts of the earth ?) and this actual Staff 
in itself a proper emblem of that '^ Light which was to 
lighten the Gentiles," conducted them to Him who 
was called in a figure the Star of Jacob, and the <^ gloiy 
of iiis pe^ple^ Jsrael ;" and who hath sidd of himself^ 
(Rev. xxii. 16,) '^I, Jesus, am the bright and morning 
Star."* 

. But» again, why was the East thus honoured ? Why 
was the £ast and not the West the scene of these 
transactions I The East was the scene of the first reve- 
lation of God. The fountains of inspiration were first 
opened in the East. And, after the flood, the first fiunily 
pi the new world was planted in the East ; I mean the 
East in relation ta Judea. Besides millions of the hu- 
man race inhabit that portion of the globe. The chief 
■population of the world is in these regions. And in the 
. middle of them the Star of Christ first appeared. Andf 
led by it, the wise men passed through many nations^ 
tongues, and kindreds, before they arrived at Judea m 
the West ; bearing tidings to the world that the Light 
was come, that the <^ Desire of all Nations" was come* 
Even to Jerusalem herself they brought the first inti- 
mation that her long-expected Messiah was come. 

Now, my brethren, as the the east was honored in the 

.first age in thus pointing out the Messiah to the world ; 

so now again , after a long interval of darkness, it in 

.blearing witness to the truth of his religion ; not indeed 

* The Jews used to speak of their Mesnah under theappellatioa of 
J8ar Cocab, or << the ^on of the Star;'' and false ChrisU actually 
jMomed that name. 
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by the thining of a Star, but by affording luminous 
eTidence of the divine origin of the Christian Faith, ft 
Affords evidence, not only of the general truth <rf its Am- 
*ory, but of its peculiar doctrines s and not of its doc- 
trines merely, but of the dirvmc /tower 6( these doc- 
trincs in convincing the understandings and converting 
the hearts of men. And, in this sense, it is, that « we 
have seen his^ Star in the East, and are come to wor- 
ship him/' 

And whenthese evidences shaH have been laid befort 
fw, yott will see that the Time is come for diffusing 
«w yeligion throughout the world ; yoii wifl « offef 
f ift»'' in His name for the promotion of the work ; and 
yott will offer up prayers in its behalf, « that God woM 
^e pleased to make his ways known, his saving health 
Uttrto all nation^.** 

In this discour&e, we propose to lay befofe yon, 
l»t. £vi0«^wcfis of the^€»efi8//r«rA'of theChri^tisA 
Religion, existing in the East. 

3dly. EvrMJfe«« of the dhfine flower o[ thai ttsH- 
jgion exemplified in the East. 

I. The ^enerai truth 6f the Christian Religion is 0- 
lustrated by certain evidences in the East. Of these 
We shall mcmion the following. 

1* Ancient writings of India, contdning' partieular^ 
« the Ai^rory of Christ. 

3. Certain doctrines of the East, shadowing forth the 
t^eeuliar doctrines of Christianity, and manifestly deriv- 
ed from a common origin. 

3. Thft state of the Jews in the East, confirming the 
truth of ancient prophecy. 

4* The state of the Syrian CkrUtums in the Ilastt 
subsisting for many ages, a separate and distinct peo- 
ple m the midst of the heathen world. 
These subjects, however, We mum notice vert 

• ^0^ Hindb6 history illustrates the fdstsry of the go5- 
fi^i Th^re have lately been discovered in India, cer- 
temShanscritwrituigscontainingTestimoniesofChriit. 
They relate to a Prince who reigned about the period 
of the Christian aera ; and whose history, though mixed 
With fable, contains particulars which con^i^ond, iot 
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aurprising manner, with the advent, biFth, nufttc)«9» 
death, and resurrection of our Saviour. The event- 
mentioned in the. words of the Text is exactly record-* 
ed, nangiely:, That certain holy aien, directed by a Start 
journeyed toward the West^ where they beheld the in- 
carnation of the Deity.* 

These important records have been translated bj a 
learned Orientalistt) and he has deposited the origiiute. 
among the archives of the Ai^^tiq,|^ocie|y. Frpiyi 
thesei and frojB o^her documents, he has coiQpile4 %, 
■work, entitled," The History of the intrpjuctioii of th^: 
Christian Religion into India ; its progress apd de^ 
cline :" and at the conclusion o( the work h^ thus ex*, 
presses himself: << I have written this account of Chtis* 
tianity in India with the impartiality of an Historiani. 
fully persuaded that our holy. Religion cannot receive, 
any additionsd lustre from it/' 

Thus far of the hiatory of the Gospel. 
3. We are now to notice certain do^erinee of thO} 
East, shadowing forth the doctnnes of Christianity. 

The peculiar doctrines pf the Christian Religion are. 
so strongly represented in certain systems of the E^^iat^ 
that we cannot doubt the source whence^they have beep 
derived. We find in them the doctrines of the Trinity^ 
of the incarnation of the Deity » of the Atonement for* 
sin, and of the influence of the Divine SfHrit. 

^irst. The doctrine of the Trinity, The Hindoosi 
believe in on^ God, Brahma, the creator of all things :, 
and yet they re)>re8ent him s^ subsisting in three per- 
sons ; and they worship one or other of these persons: 
throughout every part of India. And what proves that 
they hold this doctrine distinctlyi is, that their mostr 
ancient representation of the Deity is formed of qnft 
body and three faces. Nor are these representations. 
confine4 to India alone; but they are to be found in 
ether parts of the East. 

Whence, then) my brethren, has been derived this 

• This testimony of the Hindoo writer accords witli that o{ ChcU-^ 
eidiuB, the ancient eommentator on Plato, who adds < that the infant 
Majesty being found, the wise mea worshipped, and gave gifU suilf-' 
ble to so great a God.' 

t Mr. Wafoid. 

i 
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id«a of a trivve God ? If, as some alledge, the doc- 
trine of the Trinity among Christians be of recent ori* 
gin, whence have the Hindoos derived it ? When you 
shall have read all the volumes of Philosophy on the 
subject, you will not have obtained a satisfactory answer 
to this question. 

Secondly, The doctrine of the Incarnation of the 
Deity. The Hindoos believe that one of the persons 
in their Trinity »|ind that* too, the second person,) was 
<* manifested in the flesh.'' Hence their fables of the 
incarnation of Vishnoo, of which you may have heard. 
And this doctrine of the incarnation of the Deityi is 
found over almost the whole of Asia. 
Whence, then, originated this idea^ that << God should 
become man, and take our nature upon him ?" The 
Hindoos do not consider that it was an Angel merely 
that became man, but God himself. The incarnation 
of God is a frequent theme of their discourse. We 
cannot doubt whence this peculiar tenet of religion has 
been derived. We must believe that all the Ubulous 
incarnations of the Eastern Mythology are derived from 
the real incarnation of the Son of God, or from the pro- 
phecies 'which went before it. 

. Thirdly, The doctrine oi Atonement for Sin, by the* 
shedding of blood. To this day, in Hindostan, the peo- 
ple bring the Goat or Kid to the Temple ; and the 
Priest sheds the blood of the innocent victim. Nor is 
this peculiar to Hindostan. Throughout the whole 
East, the doctrine of a sacrifice for sin leems to exist 
in one form or other. 

How is it, then, that some of you in this country say 
that there is no atonement ! For, ever since '< Abel of- 
fered unto God a more excellent sacrifice than Cain ;" 
ever since Noah, the father of the new world, " offered 
burnt offerings on the Altar," sacrifices have been of* 
fered up in almost every nation ; as if for a constant 
memorial before the world, that «< without shedding ni 
blood there is no remission p£ sin." . 

Fourthly, The doctrine of the influence of the Spirit 
of God. In the most ancient wriUngs of the Hindoos, 
some of which have been lately published, it is asserted 
that the «< divine spirit or light of holy knowledge/* in- 
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lluences the minds of men. Aiid the man who is th*e, 
subject of such influence is called the << man twicW 
born." Many chapters are devoted to the duties> char- 
acter, and virtues of the « man twice born.*' 

If, then, in the very systems of the heathen world, 
this exalted idea should have a place, how much more 
might we expect to find it in the revelati<Mi of the true 
God! 

We could illustrate other doctrines by similar anal" 
ogies, did time permit. If these analogies were mere«< 
ly partial or accidental, they would be less important. 
But they are not casual ; as every man who is versed 
in the Holy scriptures and in Oriental Mythology well 
knows. They are general and systematic. Was it 
ever alledged that the Light of Nature could teach such 
doctrines as these ? They are all contrary to the Light 
rf Nature. - 

These, my brethren, are doctrines which exist at 
this day, in the midst of the idolatry and moral corrup- 
tion of the heathen world. Every where there appears 
to be a CO wTzfirr/Vfr of the rrttf doctrine. The inhabi- 
tants have lost sight of the only true God, and they ap- 
ply these doctrines to their false gods. For these doc- 
trines are relics of the first Faith of the earth. They 
are, as you see, the strong characters of Ood*s primary, 
revelation to man, which neither the power of man, noi' 
time itself, hath been able to destroy j but which have 
endured from age lo uge, like the works of nature, 
the moon and stars, which God hath created incorrup- 
tible. 

3. Another circumstance, illustrating the truth of 
the Christian religion in the East, is the state of the 
JevfB. The Jews are scattered over the whole face of 
the East, and the fulfilment df the ^firo/ihedes concern- 
ing them is far more evident in these regions than it is 
here among Christian nations. 

The last great punishment of the Jewish people was 
inflicted for their last great crime-^their shedding the 
blood of the Son of God 1 And this nstance of divine 
indignation has been exhibited to allnations, and all na- 
tions seem to have been employed by the ordinance 6^ 
Grod in inflicUng the punishment. 
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By express prophecy the Jews were sentenced to 
become " the scom and reproach of all people 4" and 
<« a proverb and by -word among all nations." NoW| 
that their stubborn unbelief should be a reproach to, 
them among Christian nations hci-e in the West, is not 
so strange ; that they should be a proverb andby-woixl 
among those who had heard the prophecy concerning 
them, is not so remarkable. But to have seen theni 
(as I have seen them) insulted and persecuted by the 
ignorant nations in the Eaist ; in the very words of pro* 
phecy, " trodden down of the heathen ;" trodden down 
by a people who never heard the name of Christ ; who 
never heard that the Jews had rejected Christ ; and 
who, in Idsily punished the Jewsyivithput knowing their 
crime s this, 1 say, hath appeared to ine an awful com- 
pletion of the divine sentence, 

4. Another monument of tlie Christian religion in 
the East, is the state of the Syrian Christians, subsist- 
ing for many ages a separate and distant people in the* 
midst of the corruption and idolatry of the heathen xrorld. 
They exist in the very midst of India, like the bush of 
Moses, burning and not consumed ; surrounded by the 
enemies of their faith, and subject to their power, and 
yet no^ destroyed. Xhere they exist, Jiaving the pure 
word of God in their hands, and speaking in their 
churches that same language which our Saviour himself 
spake in the streets of, Jerusalem. 

We may contemplate the history of this people ex- 
isting so long in that dark region, as a type of ther«<?.^- 
tinguiahable Light of Christ's religion : and in this 
sense it.may be truly said, <» We have seen his Star in 
the East.'' 

The probable design of the Divine .Providence, in 
preserving this people appears to be this: That.they 
should be a stec? of the Church in Asia; that they 
should be a special instrument for the conversion of 
the surrounding heathen, when God's appointed time 
is come ; a people prepared for his service, as fellaw- 
laborers with us; a people, in short, in the midst of 
Asia, to whom we can point as an evidence to the r^st» 
of the truth and antiquity of the Christian Faith. 

And this shall suffice as to the testimonies of the 
^general truth of Christi^ity existing in the East. 
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: II. We proposed, in the second oranch of the dis- 
course, to lay before you some evidences of the divine 
p^vfer oi the Christhin Religion e3&emplified in the 
JStist. . 

To say that Christianity has been propagated in the 
£ast, a« other religions have been propagated, is to say 
nothing. It is little to say that thousands have adopted 
the wflwe, and that it pervades populousr provinces. For 
i^hree centuries past, the Romish Church has diffused 
the name of Christianity thoughout the East ; and this 
success demonstrates how practicable it is to « propa^- 
gate our religion," (in the common sense of that expres- 
sion,) throughout all nations of the woild. Providence 
jseems to have ordained this previous labor of the 
Romish Churchy to Militate this preaching of the true 
Gospel at the appointed time ; for Christianity is found 
^ven in its worst form to possess a moral and civilizing 
efficiency. 

But it is, in the East, as it is in the West— ^11 are not 
.Christians who are called Christians* <^ He is not a 
X^hristian, who is one outwardly ; neither is that bap*- 
tism which is outward in the flesh." The fact waaf, 
the Romish Church preached Christianity in the £ast^ 
Jtoithout the Bible. 

Let .us now inquire what has been -the consequence > 
joi sending the Bible to the East. It is nearly one hun- 
xlred years i^ince the Bible was sent to the Hindoos ; 
but no{ by our countryv This honor wj^sf given to the 
Protestant churches of Denmark and^ Germany. It 
•ivas sent to a i^rtain nation in the South of India ; for 
there are many nations in Hindostan. What then was 
the effect of giving them the Bible \ It was the same 
-as that which follo\\'ed the giving the Bible to us, while 
we lay in almost Hindoo darkness, buried in the igno^ 
ranee and superstition of the Church of Rome. It gave 
light and knowledge ; God blessed his own word to the 
conversion of . the heart, and men began to worship 
him in sincerity and truth. 

That province in India, which- was blessed with the 
Bible, hath since '< seen a great Light." During near. 
ly the whole of the last century, multitudes of Hindoos 
(botlv heathens and Roman Catholics) became membera^ 
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of Uie Protestant Churchy one generation after another ) 
•Del amongst themihere has ever been found) according 
Ho the. records of the Mission,* such, a propordoD of 
serious piety, as you might ex];>ect to find, ivhen the 
Gospel is preached with faithfulness and zeal. 

. During the whole of the last century, Providence fa- 
vored them with a succession of holy and learned men, 
educated at the Universities of Germany ; among 
whom was the veners^le Swartz, called the Apostle 
x>f the £a§t ; and others not much inferior to him ; men 
Avhose names are scarcely known m this country^ but 
3»bo {^re as famous among the Hindoos, as Wickliffe 
And Luther ure amongst us. The ministry of tlftese 
^dOd nt«n.ws^ blessed in many provinces in the Soutb 
of India, and the bounds ofHh^ir. churoties are extendi 
ing unto this.day. The langu^c of the cbuntryls caJ- 
led.the Tamul i and the first translation of the Bible in 
that language, was made, as we said, about a hundred 
years.ago. Like Wickliffe's Bible with us, it became 
;the father of many versions, and,' after a succession of 
improved editions, it is now considered by the Brahmins 
^emselves (like Luther's. Bible in German,) as the 
/classical standard of the Tamul tongue. 

A jubilee has lately been celebrated in India, in hos' 
^r of the Gospel. In the month of July, 1 806, a Jubilee 
was. observed by these Hindoo churches, in commemo« 
ration of the arrival of the two first Protestant Missi* 
. onaries on the 9th of July, 1706. The year 1 806^ be- 
ing the hundredth year (or the second fiftieth) since the 
•Gospel fir^ visited their land, was to them « the year 
of Jubilee/' The happy occasion had been long and- 
cipated, and was marked with demonstrations of joy 
tand gladness. The people, as we were informed, walk- 
•ed in • procession to their churches, carrying palms ia 
:their hands, and singing the 98th Psalm ; and after of- 
fering up praises and thanksgivings to the Most High, 
'.they heard a. sermon suitable to the day. The sermon 
at the Jubilee ol Tritchinopoly was preached by their 
aged Minister, the Rev. Mr. Pohle, from these words ; 
S' Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations ; baptizing; 

• 
. * These reoordftiire ptUl)Ui^«d m upwards of 30 vola. thick 4toi 
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iKeo) in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost."* 

These were the effects of sending the Bible to the 
East. Men were " brought to a knowledge of the 
truth ;" and at the end of a htindred years, the natives- 
kept the Jubilee of the ^{^<?. 

Such, my brethren, was the Light in the South of 
Ihdia. And now a light hath sprung up in the North, 
of which you'have heard. Our own country hath be- 
gun, though late, to dispense " the word of Life.** And 
although the time has been short, the success has 
been great. In the North, in the West, and in Cey- 
lon, translations of the Scriptures are going on in al- 
most all the languages of Qrientallndia. 

Our own country hath at length assumed an interest 
in diffusing the Gospel. *< In the fulness of time," we 
trust, her different societies have come forth, as with 
one consent, to begin the work of evaDgeli^ing the 
East. " In the fulness of time," vro trust, hath this 
country begun, by these instruments, to employ her 
great power and her enlightened zeal, in extending the 
knowledge of the true God throughout the world. 

We ought not to regret that the work is carried on- 
bj Christians of different denominations ; for if they 
teach the religion of the Bible, their labour will be bles- 
sed* We have no contentions in India, like those in 
Britain between Protestants of diiFerent names. There 
they are all friends< The strife there is between -tight 
and darkness ; between the true God and an idoL So 
liberal and catholic is the Christian in Aaia (while he 
l,ooks over the map of the World, and Can scarcely find 
where the isle of'^Britainlies) that he considers even the 
term << Protestant" as being in a certun degree exclu- 
sive or sectarian. « The religion of the Bible," or «* the 
religion of Christ," is the name by^ which he would 
describe his creed. For when the idolater once abjures 
his own cast for the Gospel, he considers the differen- 
ces of Protestants, (if he ever hear of them) as bang 
very^ insignifioaat* Indeed he cannot well understand 

. . * See Accounts of the " Society for promotmg Chnstiso KiMW- 
ledge," just published. 

Bb2 
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them. In the great revolution that takes place in Us 

mind (if his conversion be real) hecannot contemplaie 

these minute objects. We ought not then, I say, to 

regret that difTerent classes of Chriatia»sare employed 

• in the work. For the case is an exact parallel of that 

recorded in the Gospel (Mark ix. 38 :) " And John 

. answering saidi Master, we saw one casting out Devils 

. in thy name, and he foUoweth not us ; and we forbad 

him, because he foUoweth not U9* But Jesus said, 

" Forbid^ HIM not/* 

On my arrival from India, a few months ago, I learn- 
ed that a controversy had engaged the attention of the 
public, for some time, on the question of sending Mis* 
sions to the East. In the future history of our country 
it w'dl scarcely be believed, that in the present age an 
attempt should have. been made to prevent the diffu- 
'sion of the blessed principles of the Christian religion. 
It will not be believed that an attempt should have been 
made to prove by argument, that it was wrong to make 
' known the revelatk>n of the true God to our fellow- men; 
or. if, in some instances,, it might be permitted (as in 
the case oi remote nations) that we ought npt to instruct 
Mfl/ people wlio were affirmed to be the most supersti- 
-tious, and the most prejudiced ; and who were our own 
subject^. We scarcely belifeve ourselves that, twenty 
.y^rs 2^go,.ai\ auempt was made to defend the traffic in 
^iqv€Sy and that books were wHtten to show that it was 
ht^mane in its character, just iti its principle, and hon- 
ourable to pur.|)^ion. The discussion, therefore, that 
has taken plaee po the civilization of the East, has be«n 
. of importar^t use. Men in general were not informed. 
The scene of action Was remote, and the subject was 
new in almost all its relations. Even to some of those 
persons who had been in India,, the subject was oew. 
f Just as in this country, if you were to ask certain per- 
. sons whether they had any acquaintance with the retf* 
'gious world, they >^ould say they had never heard there 
was such a world | S9 some from. India hazarded an 
opinion concerning the «< inveterate prejudices" of 
certain tribes in the East, who scarcely knew the g«o* . 
graphy of the- country where tlicy lived ; what their 
religion was^ or whether thqr had any religion at alK 
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They bad seen no Star in the East ; they had heard ef 
no jubiree for the Bible. Like the spies of Israel who 
brought back "an evil, report" from Canaan, they re- 
ported that India was no " land of promise" for the 
Gospel ; that the land was barren, and that the men 
were Anakima, But the faithful Swartz gave another 
testimony. He affirmed that it is " exceeding good 
land ;" and « his record is true.*' He, who was best 
qualified to give an opinion on the subject, who preach* 
ed among the Hindoos for nearly fifty years, founded 
churches among them in different provinces, establish- 
ed schools for their children, dissen^inated religious 
tracts in their own tongue, and intimately knew their 
kinguage, manners, prejudices, and superstitions ; he 
who restored the Christian character to respect after 
it had fallen into contennfpt : who was selected by the 
natives as an arbiter of their differences with the 
English, and whom both Hindoos and English loved 
and feared in his life, and honoured in his death ;* this 
good man, I say, differed in opinion from some, who 
have lately ventured to give a judgment in this mat* 
ter : he affirmed that it was England's Duty to make 

* At the funeral of Mr. Swartz, the Hindoo Rajah of Tanjore came 
to do honor to his memory in the presence of his Braminical 
court. He covered the body -with a ^old cloth and shed a food 
of tears. He afterwards composed an epitath for him, whom he called 
• * his father and his friend,' and caused it to he inscribed on the stone 
which covers Swartz's grave, in one of the Christian churciies of 
Taniore. 

The Englisk also have pronounced a noble and affecting en- 
QOraium on th^ character of this estimable Missionai^. 

The Honorable the i^ast India Company have sent out to Madras 
a monument of marble to be erected in the church of St. Mary at Uiat 

glace, to the memory of the Rev. Mr. Swartz, inscribed with a suita- 
le epitath ; and they announced it in their general letter, dated the 
, 29th of October, 1806, * as a testimony of the deep aense they enter- 
tained of his tiiinscendent merit, of his unwearied labors in the cause 
of religion and piety, and of his public services at Tanjore, where the 
influence of his name and.charaoterwaa for a long course of yeara'' 
■productive of important benefits to the Company.*^ The Honorable , 
Court further adds : * On no subject has the Court of I>irectors been 
more unanimous than, in their anxious desire to perpetuate the 
memory of this eminent person, and to excite in others an emtf^ 
iation of nia g:reat,example* They, direct, finally, ' that translations, 
'shall be made of the epitath into the- country languages, and publish- 
ed at Madras; and that the natiye inhabiuuits shsSl be. encours^ 
od to view the monument.' 
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known the Revelation of the true God to her Ibdifia 
subjects. , 

In the mean time, while men hold different opinions 
on the subject here ; the great work goes on in the 
East, The Christians there will probably never hear 
of our dissentions ; nor, if they should hear of then, 
would they be much interested about them. And on 
this point I judge it right to notice a very singular mh- 
take, which appears to have existed on both sides of 
the question. It seems to have been understood that 
we have it in our power to prevent the progress of 
Christianity in India, if we wish to do so ; if such a mea- 
sure should be recommended by what is called " a wise 
policy." But we have no power to prevent the ex» 
tension of the Christian religion in India. We haK 
it in our power, indeed, greatly to firomote it, but we 
have no power to destroy it. It would be as easy to 
extinguish Christianity in Great-Britain as in India. 
There are thousands of Christians in India — -hundreds 
of thousands of Christians. And while we arc contend- 
ing here, whether it be a proper thing to convert the 
Hindoos, tliey will go on extending the bounds of their 
churches, keeping their jubilees, and enjoying the 
blessings <^the Gospel, regardless of our opinions or 
authority. 

The dispute in this country, relative to the efficicncy 
of preaching the faith of Christ to the heathen world, 
is not unlike the dispute of the Jewish doctrines in the 
gospel concerning our Saviour's power ** to forgive 
sins.** We read that our Lord had healed a woroatti 
^ who was a sinner. And he said unto her, ¥> Daughter, 
thy sins are forgiven ; thy faith hath saved thee; go 
in peace.** Then began the Pharisees to say withiji 
themselves, "Who is this that forgive th sins also-" 
Bat she felt in herself that she was healed, and leaving 
the doctors to dispute whether " her faith coirfd savfr 
her or not," she departed in peace and joy* 

So, while we are disputing here, whether the Wth 
of Christ can save the heathens, the Gospel hath gone 
forth « for the healing of the nations." A congrega- 
tioa of Hindoos wiU. assemble oa the morning of th^ 
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Sabbathi under tbe shade of a Banian tree, not one df 
nvhom, perhaps, ever heard of Great Britain by name» 
There the Uoiy~ Bible is opened ; the word of Christ 
is preached with eloquence and zeal ; the affections 
.are excited ; the voice of prayer and praise is lifted 
.up; and he who hath promised his presence <( when 
.two or three are gathered together in his name, is 
there in the midst of them to bless them, according to 
iiis word," These scenes I myself have witnessed ; 
and it is in this sense in particular I can say« 
.4t We have seen his Star in ' the East^ and are come 
4o worship him.'' 

Thus far we have spoken of the success of the Gos- 
.pel in Asia, by means of European preachers. But 
ve. shall now exhibit to you evidence from another 
JKiurcey from a new and unexpected quarter. We are 
910W to declare what has been done, independently of 
•cur exertions, and in regiofrSA^h^re we have no labor- 
ers, and no access. And this I do to show you, that 
whether we assist in the work or not, it is GiKPt^ will 
thUl^t should begin. You have hitherto been contem* 
f>lating the Light in India. We are now to announce 
-to you, that a Light hath appeared in Arabia, wA 
dawned as it were, on the Temple of Mecca itself. 

Two IMlahometans of Arabia, persons of considera- 
tion in theirown country, have been lately converted to 
•the Christie faith. One of them has already suffered 
martyrdom, aod the other is now engaged in translating 
the Scriptures, s^nd in con^jerting plans for the conver- 
sion of his countrymen. The name of the martyr was 
Abdallah ; and the name of the other, who is now trans* 
lating the Scriptures, is Sabat ; or, as he is called since 
his Christian Baptism, Nathaniel Sabat. Sabat resided 
in my house some time before I left India> and I had 
from his own mouth the chief part of the account which 
1 shall now give to you. Some particulars I had from 
others. His conversion took place after the martyr- 
dom of Abdallah, << to whose death he was consenting ;" 
and he related the circumstances to me with ma- 
ny tears. 

Abdallah and Sabat were intimate friends and being 
young men of family in Arabia, they agreed to.trjtvel 
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togpetheri and to. visit foretgir countries. Tli6y wert 
both zealous Mahonie^ns. Sabat is son of Ibrahim 
Sabat, a noble family of the line of Beni<»Sabat^ who 
trace their pedigree to Mahomet. The two friendt 
left Arabia, after paying their adoration at the tomb of 
their prophet at Mecca, and travelled through Persia, 
and thence to Cabul. Abdullah was appointed to as 
office of state under Zemaun Shah« King of Cabul ; and 
Sabat left him there, and proceeded on a tour through 
Tartarjr. 

While Abdallah remained at Cabul, he was convert- 
ed to the Christian faith by the perusal of a Bible,.(a8is 
supposed,) belonging to a Christian from Armenia, 
then residing at Cabul. * In the Mahometan statesi itis 
-death for a man of rank: to become a Christian. Ab- 
dallah endeavored for a time to conceal his conversioik 
but finding it no longer possible|^he<d#terrtiined to ,flee 
to some of the Christian^-churches near the Caspian 
Sea. He accordingly left Cabul in disguise, and had 
gainedthe great city of Bochara, in Tartary, when he 
was met in the streets of that city by his &iend Sj|^at) 
who immediately recognized him. Sabat had heard 
of. his conversion and flight j and was filled withindifp- 
nation at his conduct. Abdallah knew his danger, and 
threw himself at the feet of Sabat. He confessed that 
be was a Christian, and implored him, by the sacred tie 
of their former friendship^ to let him escape with his 
life, w But, Sir," said Sabat^ when relating the story 
himself, ^ I had no fiUy. I caused my servants to 
seize him, and delivered him up to Morad Shah, King 
of Bochara* He was sentenced to die, and a herald 
went through the city of Bochara, announcing the time 
of xhis execution. An immense multitude attended, and 
the chief men of the city. 1 also went and stood near 
to Abdallah. He wasoffered hislife, if he would abjure 
Christ, the executioner standing bv him with his 
sword in his hand. No/ said he, (as if the proposition 
were impossible to be complied with) « I cannot abjure 
-Christ/ Then one of his hands was cut off at the 
wrist. He stood firm, his arm hanging by his side with 

The Armenian Christians in Persia have amonc them ^ /"^ 
eopies of the Arabic Bible. 
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l^t'^ttle motion. A physician, by desire of the >king$ 
offered to heal the wound, if he ivould. recant. He made^ 
no answer, but looked up stediastly towards hea^'en^ 
like Stephen the first martyr, his eyes Ureaming with: 
tears. He did not look with anger, towards me. He 
looked at me, but it was benignly y and with the counte- 
nance of forgiveness. His ether hand was then cut off.' 
*' But, Sir," said Sabat, in his imperfect English, « he 
never changed^ he never changed. And^when he bowed 
his head to receive the. blow of death, all Bochara 
seemed to say, * What new thing is this ?* *' 
. Sabat had indulged the hope that Abdallah would . 
have recar^ted when he was offered his life ; but when 
he saw that his friend was dead, he resigned himself 
to grief and i:emorse. He travelled from place to place > 
seeking rest,iuad finding none. At last he thought that ' 
he would visit India. He accordingly came to Madras : 
about five years ago. Soon after. his arrival, he. was^ 
appointed by the English government a Mufti, or,ex^« 
pounder of. Mahometan law ; his great learning, and 
respectable station in his own country, rendering him ' 
eminently qualified for that office. And now the period ^ 
of his own conversion drew near. While he was at 
Visagapatam, in the Northern Circars, exercising his > 
professional duties. Providence brought in his way a 
New Testament in Arabic* He read it with deep 
thought, the Koran lying before him. He compared: 
them together, and at length the tru^h of the word of' 
God fell on his mind, as he expressed it» like a flood 
of light. Soon afterwards he proceeded to Madras, 'a 
journey qf 3Q0 miles, to seek Chiistian Baptism ; and • 
having made a public confession of his faith, he was 
bjiptized by the Rev. Dr. Kerr, in the English Church : 
at that place, by the name of Nathaniel, in the twenty- 
seventh year of his age. 

,^eing now desirous to devote his future life to ihe - 
glory of God, he resigned iiis secular en^ploy, and 
came by invitation to Bengal, Aurhere he is now engaged 
inar^slating the Scriptures into the Persian language. 

"• One of those^copies senttoluttia by the " Society fi>rf»FOmotiiig^ 
Christiaii Knowledge." 
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This woi*k hAh not hitherto been ej^ecuted, for want <ff 
a translator of snflicient ability. The Persian is an im- 
portant language in the East, being the general lan- 
guage of Western Asia, particularly among the higher 
classes, and is understood from Calcutta to Damascus. 
>But the great work which occupies the attention of 
this noble Arabian, is the promulgation^ of the Gospel 
among his own countrymen ; and from the present 
'fluctuations of religious opinion in Ar£d»a, he is san* 
gutne in. his hopes of success. His first work is en- 
titled, (Ncama Besharatin lil Arabi,) « Hafipy JSfevf^ 
for Arabia ;" written in the Nabutte, or common dia- 
lect of the country. It contains an eloquent and argu^ 
ihentatiye elucidation of the truth of the Gospel, with 
copious authorities admitted by the Mahometans them- 
selves, and particularly by the Wahabians. And pre- 
fixed to it, is an account of the ccnversion of the author, 
and an appeal to the members of his well-known family 
in Arabia, for the truth of the facts.* 

The following circumstance in the history of Sabat 
ought not to have been omitted. When his family in 
Arabia had heard that he had follovred the example of 
Abdalhih,and become a Christian, they dispatched his 
brother to India, (a voyage of two months) to assassi- 
nate him. While Saba^was sitting in his house at 
Visagapatam, his brother presented himself in thedis^' 
guise of aFaqueeryor beggar, having a da^rg^r con- 
cealed under his mantle. He rushed on Sabat and 

* Sabat 19 now at Dinapore, in Bengal, with Uie Rct. "Mr. 
Mailyn, FeHow of St. J^n's College, Cambridge, Chftplaia to tbs 
East-India Corapany, who is well qualified, by lus knowled^ of 
the Arabic and. Persian Languages, to superintend his labors. Mirza 
FitruC, another celebrated Persian 8<5holar, who visited England 
some years ago,is enj^ged as the coadjutor' of Ssibirt; in las trans- 
lation. Mr. Martyn himself is translating the Scriptui'es into the 
Hindostanee language. Sabat, soon after his am^-al in Bengal, 
visited the Baptist Missionaries At Serarapoife, and remained there 
for two monthsimd a half, that is, from August to Oetobc^, 1807. 
Ever since that period he has been at Dinapore. Mr. Mar^o, 
in his latest letters, speaks of his fri€*nd S^bat in terms of auc- 
tion and admjftition. Sabat accounted himTself, at one time, "flie 
best mathematician and logician in Arabia. Mr. Martj'ji was s 
Wrangler ia mi^ematiics at Cambridge, in the year 1801. 
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Urounded him. But Sabat seized his arni) and his ser- 
vanU came to his assistance. He, then recognized his 
brother. The assassin would have become the victim 
ofpublic justice, but Sabat interceded for his brother, 
wd sent him home.in peace, with letters and presents 
to his mother's house in Arabia, 

And these, my brethren, are the instances I wished 
to lay before you, of the divine power of the<2hristiaa 
religion recently exemplified in the East. The cop-^ 
versions of Abdallah and Sabat seem to have been as 
eridently produced by the Spirit of God, as any con* 
version in the primitive Church. Other instances have 
occurred in Arabia of a similar kind, and on the very 
borders of Palestine itself. These are like the solita* 
ry notices which, in other nations, have announced the 
approach of general illumination. John Huss, and 
Jerome of Prague, Mfere.not, perhaps, more talked of 
in Europe, than Abd^lah and Sabat are at this dayi ' 
in Bochara and Arabia. . . 

What conclusion) then, shall we draw from these 
facts ? It is Jthia : that the time for diffusing our reli- 
gion in the Elast is come. We shall notice some other 
particulars which encourage u^ to think that the time 
is come. 

1. The minds of good men seem everywhere to be 
impressed with the duty of making the attempt. Near- 
ly fifteen years have elapsed since it began, and their 
ardor is not abated. On the contrary, they gather 
strength as they proceed ; new instruments are found, 
and liberal contributions are made by the people. In- 
deed the consciences of men seem to bear witness that 
the work is of God. 

The rapid success of this undertaking must appear 
almost includible to those who are not adquainted with 
the fact. Translations of the Scriptures are carried on, 
not only in the languages of India, Persia, and Arabia^ 
but in those also of Burmah and China. Mount Cau- 
casus, in the interior of Asia, is another centre of trans- 
lation for the East, particularly for the numerous na- 
tions of the Tartar race* The Scriptures are prepar- 
ing for the Malayan isles, and for the isles of the Pa- 
cific sea* The great continent of Africa has become 
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the scene of different missions and translations. North 
and South America are sending forth the Scriptures; 
They are sent to the uttermost parts of the earth. They 
have been sent to Greenland, Labrador, and Austral 
Asia. We might almost s^y, << There is no speech nor 
language where their voice is not heard/' 

And this spirit for the diffusion of the truth, is not 
confined to Britain. Jt is found among good men of 
every Christian nation. Perhaps on this day prayers 
are offered up in behalf of the work, in Europe, Asia^ 
Africa, and America. We are encouraged, then, to 
believe, that the time is come, in the first place, by the 
iconaen^ of good men. When I say good men, I mean 
religious and devout men, whose minds are not entire- 
ly occupied with the politics and affairs of this wdrld, 
but who are << looking for the consolation of Israel ;" 
as it is expressed in these words, <' Thy kingdom 
come.** 

. 2. Another circumstance indicating that the time is 
at hand, is the general contemplation of the firofiAecies, 
The prophecies of Scripture are at this time pondered 
as seriously in Asia as in Europe. Even the Jews ni 
the East, begin to study the oracles of the prophet 
Isaiah. And, what is more important, the prophecies 
begin to be published among heathen nations ; and we 
may expect that every nation will soon be able to read 
the divine decree concerning itself. 

3. The holy Scriptuies are translating into various 
languages. 

When the Gospel was first to be preached to all na- 
tions, it was necessary to give a diversity of tongues ; a 
tongue iov each nation ; and this was done by tlie Di- 
vine Power. But in this second promulgation, as it 
were, of the Gospel, the work will probably be carried 
on by a diversity of translations, a diversity of Scrip- 
tures ; a translation for each nation. . Instead of the 
gift of tongues, God, by his providence, is giving to 
mankind a gift of Scriptures. 

4. Another circumstance, which seems to testify that 
this work is of God, is the commotion in the bands of 
Infidelity against it, « Herod is troubled) and all Jeru^ 
lalem with him.** A spirit hath issued from the 
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mouth of infidelity, which rageth against Him whose 
Star appeared in the East, and would destroy the work 
in its infancy. It rageth not against the Romish Church 
in the East, though that be Christian ; nor against the 
Armenian Church in the East, though that be Chris- 
tian ; nor against the Greek Church in the East, though 
that be Christian : but it rageth against the religion pf 
the New-Testament, that "vital religion which aims at 
the conversion of the hearts of men. 

Our Saviour hath said, <^ The Gospel shall be pub- 
lished among all nations." But these resiait the Di- 
vine Word, and say it cannot be published in all natioiis* 
Our Lord hath said, «( Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature." But these al- 
lege that the Gospel cannot be preached to every crea- 
ture, for that « the bond of superstition is too strong, or 
that the influence of Christianity is too weak.'* 
'. These are unguarded words, and ought not to be heard 
in a Christian country. These are presumptuous words 
arraigning the dispensation of the Most High. Suck 
words as these were once spoken by the philosophers 
of Greece and Rome, but the Gospel prevailed, and 
first erected irs dominion ainong thtm. In process of 
time the barbarous nations of Europe yielded to its 
9way, of which we are evidences at this day. And the 
nations of Asia will yield to the same power, and the 
truth will prevail, and the Gospel shall be preached over 
the whole world. 

5. The last circumstance which we shall mention, as 
indicating that the period is come for diffusing the light 
pf Revelation, is the revolution of nations, and " the 
signs of the times." 

Men of serious minds, who are erudite in Holy 
Scripture, and in the history of the world, look forward 
to great events. They judge of tV:e future from the 
past. They have seen great events \ events which, 
twenty years ago, would have appeared as^ incredible as 
the conversion of the whole wo^rld to Christianity, 

At no former period have the judgments of heaven 
been so evidently diri^cted against the nations which are 
called Christian as at this day. It is manifest that God 
hath a controversy with his people, whatever be the 
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cause. The heathen world enjoys a comparadve tran« 
^uility. But Christian nations are visited in quick 
succession by his awful judgments. What, then^ is the 
cause of the Judgments of God on his Christian people ? 

H we believe the declarations of God, in his Holy 
Word) we shall ascribe the judgment of Christian na« 
tioDs> at this day, to their rejecting, so generally, the 
testimony of Christ. That nation which first ^< denied 
his name before men,*' was first given up to suffer ter- 
rible judgments itself, and is now permitted to become 
the instrument of inflicting judgments on others. And 
this is agreeable to the ordinary course of God's just 
and retributive Providence. That kingdom which first 
•educed others by its infidelity^ is now become the in« 
fitrument of their punishment. The same retributive 
Providence is *< making inquisition for the blood of the 
Slants/^ The massacres, fires and anathemas of a 
former day, filled the minds of men with dismay. We 
forget these scenes, but ail things are present with God; 
And as a nation cannot be {yunished as a nation in the 
next world for its iniquity , it must be punished in this 
world ; and its «< sins will be visited to the third and 
fourth generation." For a long tiitie, (as men count 
time,) God kept silence i but the day of retribution js 
come at last, and the seats of the inquisition must be 
purged with blood. 

From the fury of these desolating judgments weh^ve 
hitherto been preserved. «* Righteousness exaltetli a 
kiation.'* (Prov. xvi. 24 ) It would appear as if God 
would thus do honor to a Church holding pure doc* 
trine, and to a State united with that Church which 
hath defended the true Faith, amidst the superstitions 
and corruptions which have so long reigned in the 
Christian world. Latterly, indeed, it should scfem as if 
God had selected this nation, as formerly his chosen 
people of Israel, to preserve among men a knowledge 
of the true religion ; for we have been called to stand 
up, as it were, <« between the living and thedeaid/'in 
defence of Christian principles. And although it be 
true that we have fought rather for our country, than 
for our religion, yet it is also true that religion is, in 
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present circumstances) identifiedi in a certain degree, 
with the existence of our country. And we trust, that 
it is in the purpose of Providence, by saving tlie one 
to save the other also. 

Let this nation, then, weigh well what it is, in God's 
Biocal adnueibtration of the world, which saves her at 
this period. Let her beware of infidelity, and of that 
moral taint which ever accompanies it. It is true that 
many of our chief men begin to ^^ laugh at vice," like 
Voltaire I Let usrecal lo view the experience of France. 
We beheld infidelity gradually infecting that nation, 
■ even as poison passeth through the human frame, till 
the whole body of the great was saturated. Then was 
their iniquity full, and God's judgment began. Now, 
though it be true that the faith of our church is pure, 
that (' she holdeth the head," that she is founded on the 
Prophets, Evangelists, and Apostles ; though it be true 
that there is in the midst of her a large body of righ- 
teous persons, men possessing sound learning, enlight- 
ened zeal, and pure charity ; men who are called by 
our Saviour ^ the light of the world," and ^' the salt 
of the earth j" yet it is equally certain that the great- 
er part of her members are not of that description. It 
is certain that the spot of moral disease begins to be 
visible at a distance. And we know not but that the 
true state of the nation may be this, there ts just << salt" 
enough, (to use the figure of the Gospel,) to preserve 
the body from corruption.. 

Let us then weigh well lohat it is which, in the pre- 
sent circumstances of the world, saves this nation. If 
it be the divine pleasure to save us,, while other nations 
are destroyed, it cannot be on account of the great* 
nesa of our empire^ or of our dominion by aea^ qr of our 
extended commerce. For why should the moral Gov- 
ernor of the world re&pect suclicircumstances as these? 
But if we are spared, it will be, >ve believe;, on account 
of our maintaining, the fiure religion of Christ as th^ 
religion qf our land^and of our jiromoting the knowl" 
edge of that religion and of the blessed princi files which 
accompany it ^ throughout the rest of the world. This 
may be a consideraUon worthy of the divine regard. And 
thiS) though it be no pledge of our duration, is the chief 
Cc2 
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aflsttrance of our perpetuity. On this chiefly, (via, our 
being an instrument of good to the world,) must de- 
pend our hope of surviving the shocks and convulsions 
which are now overwhelming the other nations of Eu- 
rope. 

Let us now recapitulate the evidences noticed in this 
discourse, which encourage us to believe that the time 
is come for disseminating the knowledge of Christian- 
ity in the heathen world. 

1. The facility with which Christianity is propagated 
generally in Asia, wherever the attempt has been made. 

2. The peculiar success that has attended our own 
endeavors to promote the religion of the Bible. 

3. The conversion of illustrious persons in Asia, by 
means of the Bible alone. 

4. The translation of the Bible into almost all the 
languages of Asia ; promising, as it were, a second 
promulgation of Christianity to the East. 

5. The general contemplation of the prophecies in 
Europe and Asia. 

6. The general commotion among the bands of infi- 
delity, who are hostile to the design, both in Europe 
and Asia. 

y. The consent of good men, in all Chriatian nations, 
to promote the design. And, 

8. The preservation of our own country, to carry on 
the work, amidst the ruin or infidelity of other nations. 

Behold, then, my brethren,the great undertaking, for 
the promotion of which you are now assembled. If it 
were in the power of this assembly to diffuse the bles- 
sings of religion over the whole world, would it not be 
done ? Would not all nations be blessed ? You perceive 
that some take a lively interest in this subject, while 
others ai*e less concerned. What is the reason of this 
difference ? ^It is this : Every man, who hath felt the in- 
fiuence of religion on his own heart, will desire to ex^ 
tend the blessing to the rest of mankind ; and no one 
who hath lived without a concern about religion, will be 
solicitous to communicate to others a gift which he val- 
ues not himself. At the same time, perhapsi he is not 
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wiHiog to be thought hostile to the work. Bat there is 
no neutrality here. " He that is not with Christ,*' in 
maintaining his kingdom on earthy ^^ is against Him.*' 
And so it appeareth to <^ God, who searcheth the heart." 
Every one of us is now acting a part in regard to this 
matter, for which he must give an account hereafter* 
Ther^ is no one^ however peculiar he may reckon his 
situation or circumstances, who is exempted from this 
responsibility. For this is the criterion of obedience 
in tbb sight of God, even our conduct in receiving or 
rejecting the << record which God hath given of his 
Son." And no man " receiveth this record," in sin- 
cerity and truth, who will not desire to make it known 
to others. You have heard of the conversion of Ma- 
hometans and Hindoos. Yes, our Lord hath said^ 
" Many shall come from the East and from the West, 
and shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob) 
in the kingdom of Heaven : but the children of the 
kingdom shall be cast out." 

BegiU) then, at this time, the solemn inquiry, not 
merely into the general truth of Christ's rehgion, but 
into its divine and converting power. You observe that 
in this discourse I have distinguished between the name 
of Christianity and the thing. For it seems there are 
Sonne who have departed from the ancient principles of 
our reformation, who admit the existence of the Spirit 
of God, but deny his influence ; who agree not with 
the Apostle Paul, that the " Gospel cometh to some in 
word " only," and to others " in fiower^ and in the 
Holy Ghost, and in much assurance ;" and who seem 
to forget what our Saviour hath said of the << broad 
road" and the « narrovt way.^' Begin, then, the im- 
portant inquiry ; for <^ the time is short," and this 
question will soon be brought to issue before an assem* 
bled world. In the mean time I shall offer to you my 
testimony on this subject. 

The operation of the grace of God, in « renewing a 
right spirit within us," (Ps. li.) is a doctrine professed 
bf the whole faithful Church of Christ militant here on 
earth. The great author of our religion hath himself 
delivered the doctrine) in the most solemn manneri to 
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the world. << Verily, verily, I say unto you. Except a 
man be bom again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.^'' 
Verily i -verily : it is an undoubted truth, an unchange- 
ble principle of the heavenly dispensation, that, except 
a man be renewed in mind by the Spirit of God, he 
shall not have power even to ^ee or behold the king- 
dom of God.^ What, though many in our day deny this 
doctrine ? A whole nation denied a doctrine, greater, 
if possible, than this.< The very name and religion of 
Christ have been denied in our time. But if ourSa* 
V iour hath declared any one doctrine of the G ospel more 
clearly than another^ it is this of a spiritual conversion ; 
and the demonstration of its truth is found in all lands 
where his gospel is known.* Christians, differing in al- 
most every thing else, agree in this. Differing in lan- 
guage, customs, colour, and in country ; differing in 
forms of worship and church government, in external 
rites and in internal order ; they yet agree in the doc- 
trine of a change of heart through faith in Christ; for 
thi« hath been the grand characteristic of Christ's re- 
ligion among all nations, tongues and kindreds, where 
the Gospel hath been preached, through all ages down 
to this day. This is, in fact, that which distinguishes 
the religion of God in Asia, from the religions of «^». 
In every part of the earth where I myself have been, this 
doctrine is proclaimed^ as the hope of the sinner, and 
the glory of the Saviour. And again, in every place it is 

• The late learned and judicious Palet has given bis dving; testi- 
mony to the truth of this doctrine. (See his sermons, p.'lW) " A 
ehange so entire, so deep, so important as this, I do allow to be a 
coKTERSioir ; (he had sa-d before^ * there must be a revolution of 
principle : there must be a revolution within ; ') and no one who is in 
the situation above described, can be «at>ec/ without underfioing iti 
and he must necessarily both be sensible of it at the time, and remem- 
ber it aU his hfe afterwards. It is too momentous an event to be for- 
TOt, A man mig^t as easily forget his escape from ship-wreefc. 
Whether it was sudden, or whether it was gradual, if it was effected 
(and the fi-mts will prove that,) it was a true conversion ; and every 
iuoh person may justly both believe, and toy it hunself, that he was 
ooDverted at a particular assignable time." 

Paley here speaks the Ui^ge of the true Church of Christ, b aU 
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opposed^ in a greater or less degree^ by the same evil 
passions of the human heart. la rude natioos^ the same 
arguments are brought against it) in substance, whicji 
are used here in a learned country. Among ignorant 
nations, a term of reproach is attached to serious piety, 
even as it is here among a refiDed people i thereby 
Jiroving what our Lord hath taught, 1 hat the superior 
goodness inculcated by his Gospel would not be agree- 
able to all men ; and that some « would revile and 
speak evil of his disciples, for righteousness' sake ;" 
thereby proving what the Apostle Paul hath taught} 
That "the Cross of Christ is an offence" to the natu* 
ral pride of the human heart ; and that " the carnal isind 
is enmity agaist God ;" and that ^^ the natural man re- 
ceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, because 
they are spiritually discerned." 

I have thought it light, my brethren, to deliver to 
you my testimony at this time ; to assure you that the 
Gospel, which begins to enlighten the East, is not 
" another gospel," as the Apostle speaks, but the same 
as your own. There is one Sun ; there is one Gos- 
pel ; « There is one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism ;** 
and there is one Judgment. May we be all prepared 
to Rive our answer on that day ! 

My brethren, you are now invited to contribute some 
aid toward the extension of the religion of Christ* You 
are now called on to give your testimony to its truth. 
You are now, as it were, to present " your gifts'* be- 
fore Him who was bom Saviour of the world ; and to 
send back those '^ glad tidings" to the East, which the 
East once sent to you, namely, that the Light is come, 
that "the Desire of all nations is come." Let every 
one who prays with his lips, " Thy kingdom come," 
prove to himself, at this time, his own sincerity, that 
he really desires in his heart that the kingdom of Christ 
should come. Blessed is the man who accounts it not 
only a duty, but a privilege, to dispense " the word of 
life" amongst his fellow-men. It is, indeed, a privilege, 
and so you will account it hereafter, when you shall be- 
hold all nations assembled before the judgment seat of 
Christ. You will then reflect with joy that you Were 
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enabled) at this time, « to confess His name befeye 
men)'' and to afford some aid for the ^< increase of Ins 
government" and glory upon earth. And let every one 
who lends this aid accompany it with prayer^ that the 
act may be blessed to himself, in awakening his mind 
more fully to the unutterable importance of the ever- 
lasting CiOspeL 
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Matt. y. 14. Ye are the Light of the World. 

^ Xn the beginning was the Word^ and the Word 
was with God, and the word was God/' John i. 1. 
<« And the Word was made Flesh* and dwelt among 
\is ; and we beheld his Glory, the glory as of the only- . 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth," Job0 
i. 14. And the word, being *' manifest lit the fleshf 
was justified in the Spirit, seen of angels" m this hum- 
ble state, « preachedHuito the Gentiles, believed on in 
the world, received up into glory," 1. Tim. iii. IIS. 

This, my brethen, is the sum of that Divine Record, 
which is to give light to the world. 

Christ is the fountain of 4ight. << I am the light of 
the ww^W," saith the Eternal Word. When therefore 
he saith, <« Ve are the light of the world," he means 
not that ye are that light, butare to^'bear wimessof 
that light," John i. 18 ¥e are merely instruments 
of the light (like the greater and lesser lights in the fir- 
mament of heaven) to reflect and diffuse it throughout 
the world. 

Chaist is the Fountain of Light ; that is, of spiri- 
tual light. For) as the light of reason was conferred 
on the first man Adam, and is natural to all men ; so the 
LIGHT of LIFE cometh by the Second Adam, who 
is << a quickening spirit, the Lord from heaven." << He 
that foUoweth me,'' saith Christ, <> shall have the light. 
ofLiFE;" Johnviii. 12. 

That you may l^ave clear coticepdons on this subject^ 
we shall, in our ii^troduction, discuss this doctrine of 
our Saviour coneeming *< the Light of Lsfe," even that, 
spiritual light by which, ssuth the Apostle, << the eyes 
of our understanding are enlightened" Eph.i.lS; 
for I fear that many discourses have been pronounced. 
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in this nation witbout any allosioo to it. And first, let us 
inquire who those ^rsons were whom our Lord called 
** the light of the world." This iqipellation was not 
given to the Jewish nation in general, but to a few in- 
dividual8» whom the great body of the Jews supposed 
to be in the darkness of error ; but who, in reality, saw 
the true Light, while <^ the darkness comprehended it 
not" 

As it was in the days of Christ, so it is in our time : 
the spiritual light is not poured upon a whole nation, 
or upon a whole comnranity of men by any system of 
education, but it is given to indinduals ; even to suck 
individuals as earnestly pray for it. ^ He, that £dUow- 
eth me," saith Christ, ** shall not walk in darkness, but 
shall have the light of life ;'* for <« every one that aak- 
eth, receiveth : he, that seeketh, findeth : and to himi 
thatknocketh, it shall be opened/' Matt. vii. 8. And 
this is expressly spoken in reference to the gift of the 
Holy Spirit. A whole nation may enjoy the external 
light, and may exhibit the civilizing power of Christi- 
anity, and yet be involved in spiritual darkness. And 
this is <« the hard saying" which (^ the world cannot re- 
eeive.'* •* The words of scripture,** say they, « are 
■ufficient of themselves to illutAinate the mind without 
the light from heaven.'* The dead letter hath light 
enough for them. Whereas the Apostle saith, « God 
hath made us able ministers of the New Testament ,* 
not of the letter^ but of the spirit ; for the letter kil- 
leth, but the spirit giveth life," 2 Cor. iii. 6. But the 
world in general will not receive thiii truth. *< And 
this is the condemnation," saith our Lord, << that light 
is come into the world, and men love darkness rather 
than light*" Thus St. Paul himself disbelieved once, 
and proceeded to Damascus, having his heart filled 
with enmity against this heavenly doctrine. But behold, 
« he saw in the way a light from heaven, above the 
brightness of the sun, shining round about him :" yet 
this external light was but a faint emblem of that il- 
I.UMINATI0N which was imparted to his soul, and 
which our Saviour calleth ^< the Light of Life.*' 

My brethren, unless a man have the Light oH life, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God. For, though there 
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be no external miracle, like that in the case of the 
Apostle, to accomp.any it ; yet the internal miracle 
subsists, in all its truth and reality ; and is manifest- 
ed at this day in the same kind of vigor and efficacy, as 
in the first days of the GospeL For, as the first Chris- 
tians and the Christians of this age are to be partakers 
of the same glory in heaven, so it is necessary that 
they acquire the same meetness for that inlieritance, 
and become subjects of the same conversion of heart 
here on earth. 

. I would record this doctrine of the Divine Illumi- 
nation in the very threshold of our discourse ; for it is 
of importance that its truth be made manifest to. our- 
selves, before it be preached to the heathen world. 
But it will be useful to prosecute the argument fur- 
ther, r . , - 
, It is common to arraign that ancient people, the' 
Jews, for their unbelief; and we are voit to view 
their hardness of heart with a kind of horror. But, in 
regard to the doctrine alluded to, Jews and nonainal 
Christians are in the same condemnation. The Jews 
received the words of Scripture as we do ; but they 
rejected the spiritual light. " When they read the Old 
Testament," saith the Apostle, " the veil is upon their 
hearts unto this day ;" they perceived not the spiritual 
kingdom of the promised Messiah. In like manner) 
when nominal Christians read the New Testament, 
the veil is upon their hearts, snd th«y perceive not die 
promise of the Holy Spirit. For, as the Messiah, God 
the Son, was tlic one great object presented to view 
in the promises and prophecies of the Old Testament ; 
so the subject of the Grand Promise in the New Tes- 
tament, is God the HOLY GUOST. The Holy Spir- 
it is the very life and essence, and, in regard to actual 
"operation on the hearts of men, the Alpha and Ooiega 
of the New Dispensation, which is emphatically called 
« the Ministration of the Spirit,** 2 Cor. iii. 8. This 
was that '* promise of the Father of which our Saviour 
spake with such earnestness and exultation to his dis-^ 
ciples ; and which hesaid would " abide in the world 
forever," John xl v. 16. The Day of Pentecost was 
properly the first d^y of the Christian Dispensation : 
D d 
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for, on that day, the fountains of divine influence were 
opened for the Uaiversal Church ; never to be closed 
again to the end of time. Unless this light of the Spir* 
it had been shed forth, tlie Apostles themselves could 
not have, fully understood the Gospel, even after hear- 
ing the words of Christ from the beginning of his min- 
istry to the hour of his ascension. And without this 
light, the New Testament, in regard to its spiritual 
pieaning, must be as << a sealed book" to every man at 
this day. 

Men of the v?orld acknowledge, indeed, that there 
IB a promise of divine light under the New Dispensa* 
tion ; but they alledge that it was intended for others 
»nd not for them. They say that the light shone a lit- 
tle while at the beginning of the ChristiaD Religion, but 
was soon extinguished, and that the world was left 
again in darkness I They do not understand, they say, 
that tiiere is imy difference between th« dispensation of 
Moses and the dispensation of Christ, except merely in 
the publication of an inspired book throughout the 
world I What further evidence can we require of the 
existence of a kingdom in this world, which is under 
the dominion of that spirit, who is called by our Sa- 
viour, **the Prince of Darxnes^;" aixl by St. Paul 
« the god of THIS WoRi^D,'* who " hath blinded the 
jwinds of them that believe not, lest the light of the 
glorious Gospel of Christ, who is the image of God) 
should shine unto them," 2 Cor. iv. 4. 

In the foregoing ai;giiment, we have not spoken 
of that extraordinary light, which impacted to men the 
gift of prophecy and of tongues ; but of that ordinary 
Tight, which sheweth to the sinner *« the glorious Gos- 
pel of Christ," as above expressed ; and which inspir- 
eth him with love to God and with faith in his redeem- 
er ; which mortifieth evil affections, purificth the heart? 
giveth to the soul a peace which passeth all under- 
standing, and a sure and certain hope of tlie resurrec- 
tion unto eternal life. We speiik of that light, what- 
ever it may be, which is necessary " to open the under- 
standing, that we may understand the Scriptures." 
Luke xxiv. 45. 

We before a^t^erted, that the spiritual l^ght is not 
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grivcn to a nation or conimunity of men by any system 
of education ; but to indivkluals : eveft to those, whe 
obey the divine adnionition, and supplicate the Father 
of Lights," for the " good and perfect gift." Let us 
now proceed to inquire what was the character of 
those persons whom our Saviour addressed as ** the 
Light of the World." For if men say, " We cannot see 
this spirilnal light : to us it is invisible :" we must lead 
their attention to that which is obvious and visible ; 
namely, the MORAL character of " the children of 
Light." 

The character of those who are tailed the Light of 
the World, is recorded by our Lord himself in his Ser- 
IBon from the Mount ; for they are the persons whose 
virti^es are the subject of his beatitudes. It was oa 
that occasioni whqn he had finished the enumeration of 
their peculiar dispositions, that he said> ^^ Ye are the 
)t§ht of the world," 

I know not any mistake so general at this day as 
that which regards our Lord's Sermon from the 
.Mount. The general impression seems to Ijc that thesfe 
precepts may be obeyed by a heathen as well as by a 
.Christian, if you merely propose them to hira,witliout 
the aid of any spiritual influence from above. But,mjr 
brethren, no man c*in observe these precepts, or even 
have a just conception of the meaning of these Beati- 
tudes, unless he have »< the light of life." For how can 
M'e understand what it is to be ** poor in spirit ; to 
hunger and ihirst after righteousness :" or " to rejoice 
and be exceeding gU-d when we are persecuted for 
righteousness suke ;" or '• to pray fm* them who speak 
all manner of evil against us falsely for Christ's sake," 
unless the ♦* eyes of our understanding be Opened ?" 
Eph. i. 18. 

In these Beatitudes, our Saviour exhibits to the 
world the character of his disciples. He declares the 
heavenly temper and consequent blessedness of those 
persons who should he subjects of his spiritual king- 
dom, which had now commenced. For, when he saitb, 
*' Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kinj^- 
jdom of heaven ;** he saith, in effect, ** Blessed are ye, 
my disciples, for ye are poor in spirit :'' and so of all 
\X\c other dispositions there described ; « Blessed are 
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the meek :" " Blessed are the merciful :'* « Blessed 
are the peace.makers :" << Blessed are the pure in 
heart :" '' Blessed are they which hunger and thirst 
after righteousness." All these inestimable qualities 
of mind belong to the disciples of Christ ; not one of 
them, but all. Tncy all flow from -^^ the self-same 
Spirit ;" like sweet waters from the same fountain. 
They are the characters of that great moral change^ 
which our Saviour fpretold would be a frequent event 
under the New Dispensation. 

When our Lord had given this record of the pore 
and heavenly dispositions of his disciples, he said unto 
them, *« Ye are the light of the world.'* 

At that time, there were many illustrious characters 
in the world : men of great eminence, who flourished 
in Greece and Rome, and enlightened mankind by their 
science and learning ; whose names are renowned at 
this day. But our Lord said to his unlettered disciples, 
*< YE are the light of the world/' 

At that time, too, there were many in Judea, who 
had the revelation of God in their hands ; " to whom 
were committed the oracles of God," and who con- 
ceived themselves to be the church and people of God. 
Yet when our Saviour came, he did not find one fit 
Instrument for his ministry among the priesthood of 
the Jewish Church. And he turned to his disciples, 
\and said, *' YE are the light of the world." 

We have introduced this docirine of the Divine Illu- 
mination into the. exordium of the Discourse, that it 
may guide us in our way through the difficult subject 
which lies before us. You will be now prepared to con- 
sider the following proposiiions : 

1. If you would be *' The light of the world," you 
will draw your light from Christ,and send forth preach- 
ers bearing the characteu which He hath delineated. 

2. If you be instruments of" ihe true light," you 
will be zealous in adopting the most effectual means of 
diffusing it. And it will probably appear to you, that 
you ought to adopt more efficient measures for this 
purpose, than have hitherto been employed. For it is 
manifest, that a new era in the Church hath arrived i 
which authorizes you to use new means. 
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I. If you would appropriate the appellation 

OF our SAViaUR, AND BE <' THE LIGHT OF THE 
-WORLD,'' you WILL DRAW YOUR LIGHT FROM ChRIST, 
AND SEND FORTH PREACHERS BEARING THE CHAR- 
ACTER WHICH HE HATH DELINEATED. 

They must be men into whose hearts ** the true light 
hath shiaed ;" such preachers as our own Church ap- 
proves ; who "trust that they are moved to the work 
by the Holy Ghost." And, vrith regard to their out- 
ward deportment) they must be men whose dispositions 
accord with those which are described in the Sermon 
on the Mount ; such as the Hindoo Christians call < men 
of the Beatitudes :*" That is their proper character ; 
and there are more persons o£ that character in Great 
Britain at this day, than there were in Judea, in the 
lime of our Saviour. This is sufficiently evident from 
the Evangelic History. You ought to be at no loss, 
then, to find fit instruments of the Light. 

But, in ^"egard to such instruments, there are two 
important subjects of inquiry at this period of the 
Church : first, what degree of learning they ought to 
possess ; and, secondly, whether they ought to be in- 
vested with the Sacred Character before they proceed 
on their mission. 

!• Our first inquiry respects the degree of Learn- 
ing, which Christian Missionaries ought to possess. 

The preachers whom our Saviour sent forth, were 
men of humble condition, and destitute of humaa 
learning. This was ordained^ that the divine power of 
his Gospel might be made manifest, by the apparently 
inadequate means employed in its promulgation. All 
learning, however, of whatever kind, which was neces- 
sary for their ministry, was imparted to them supernat- 
xjrally. % 

But the Apostle Paul, the " chosen vessel,^* wh» 
was ordained to preach to the Gentiles, was not des* 
titute of human learning, naturally acquired. And we 
are taught by his Epistles, that we m^y avail ourselves 
of every human <iid to dispense the blessings of the 
Gospel i such as rank, weakl)> eloquence, and learning. 
For all these are blessings of God ; and are means of 
persuading men, as much as speech itself. Has it eyee 
Dd2 , T 
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been imagine<i, that a man could preach the Gospel 
without th« gift of spceth, by signs alone ? All these 
human aids, I 8a» are valuable gifts of God ; and cMilys 
cease to be blessings by tlie abuse of them. It is true, 
that the Gospel may be preached with great energy b/ 
Ministers possessing inconsiderable attainments in lit- 
erature. It sometimes happens, that the most success- 
ful ministrations are conducted by men of very mode- 
rate acquirements. And, indeed, the character of the 
Gospel seems to require, that in most cases (where the 
true doctrine is preached,) it should give more honor to 
zeal and diligence than to genius and learning. But 
it is also true, that God is pleased to make himself 
known by the use of means. And when these means 
are used in subordination to his grace, he will honor 
the means. This has been the experience of every 
eminent preacher of the Gospel, in the history of Chris- 
tianity, from the time of the Apostle Paul, down to- 
your bate, pious, eloquent, and honored Pastor, who 
so long and so successfully ministered in this church.* 
It is expedient, then, that those who go forth as 
preachers to the Gentiles at this day, should, like the 
FIRST GREAT PREACHER, havc a Competent degree of 
knowledge ; that they may be able to meet the argu- 
ments of the more learned among the Heathen. 

I have sometimes been ashamed to see the Christian 
Missionary put to silence by the intelligent Brahmin, b 
some point relating to the history of Eastern nations, 
or to the present state of mankind. I have felt anx- 
10 us for the credit of Christianity, if I may so speak, 
cMi suclv occasions : for the argument from fact^ and 
from tki^ existing state of the world, is strong ground, 
both for the Christian and his iidversary, in all discus- 
sions Ulaling to a revelation from God. This is well 
illustrated in the history of Sti Paul, who disputed with 
the learned at Athens on their own principles; and' 
quoted their poets in ^cfence of the Gospel. 
« Let us then hopor human learning. Every branch 
of knowledge Wybicl^ a good man poesesses, he may 
apply to some go^d purpose. If he possessed tht 

• The Bev. Waiiam Bomaine. 
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knowledge of an archangel, he might employ it all to 
the advantage of men, and the glorj of God. 

Some portion of learning is, therefore, indispensable 
to insure even a tolerable degree of success, in preach- 
ing to the Heathen World. But let us rightly under- 
stand what the nature of this learning is» It is not an 
acquaintance with mathematical or classical literature 
that is chiefly required. The chief use of natural set- 
ence to a preacher, is) to illustrate moral and spiritual 
subjects : but if other men be not acquainted with the 
scientific facts which he adduces, these facts no longer 
serve as illustrations to tliem. 'Neither is a knowledge 
of the classics requisite. *For those Missionaries, in- 
deed, who are to translate the Scriptures, a knowledge 
of the original languages is indispensable ; but for 
Misdonaries in general, who preach to uncivilized na- 
tions, classical erudition is not necessary. 

The proper learning of the Christian Preacher, who 
goes forth to the Gentiles, is an accurate knowledge of 
the Bible, and a general knowledge of the history of 
the world. It was reported lo me, as a saying of the 
venerable Swartz, that the foundation of extensive 
usefulness among the Heathen, is " a knowledge of the 
Scriptures* in the vernacular language, and an acquaint- 
ance with the history of nations in any language." 
This seems to be the testimony of truth. The History 
of the World illustrates the W6rd of God ; and the 
Book of Providence, when devoutly studied, becomes 
a commentary on the Book of Revelation But if the 
preacher b^ ignorant of the great eventsH)f the world, 
" the word of prophecy** is in a manner lost in his min- 
istry, particularly in relation to the revolutions in Eas- 
tern Nations : for, in this respect, the East has an 
importance greater than that of the West ; lor the 
East is the country of the first generations of men,- 

To conclude this part of our subject. The Mission- 
aries of this day find by experience the importance of 
human learning in the present circumstances of the 
world ; and some of them, by painful study in their 
old age, have acquired a competent degree of know* 
ledge while resident in a foreign land. 

2. We now come to the second point of inquiry : 
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Whether the Christian Missionary ought to be invest- 
ed with the SACRED character, before he leaves our 
own shores. 

To preach the glad tidings of salvation to a lost 
world, is the most honorable office that can be assigned 
to man. The office of Kings and Legislators is not so 
exalted. Angels alone, we should naturally think, are 
qualified to do justice to the heavenly theme ; and to 
appear before men as « the ambassadors of Christ." 
Let those, therefore, who undertake this embassy, be 
satisfied that they are called to it of God. 

We have already seen the importance of human 
learning for the preacher of the Gospel. It is no less 
necessary that he should appear before the nations of 
the East in a character of sanctity : for they expect that 
tl)e man who ministers among them in holy things, 
should be recognized by his pwn countrymen as bear- 
ing a holy character. 

It is proper, then, that every preacher who obtains 
from our own Church official si^nction to " go and 
baptize the nations," should be set apart to the HoJy 
Office, and ordained according to the Order of the 
Church. You may observe, that almost all societies 
of Christians have some form of Ordination ; and, so 
far, they recognize the office of the Misistry as sacied. 
Nay more, they confine their Missionaries to their 
own ritual or creed ; and will patronize them no 
longer than they conform to it. This is not, indeed, 
the Catholic Charity of the Gospel. This is not the 
character of the true light which shineth on all. But 
this partiality appears to be inseparable from the very 
constitution of religious bodies, differing in form from 
one another. It may be called the infirmity of tie 
Visible Church of Christ ; which is imperfect and mil- 
itant here on earth. This advantage, however, results 
from such partiality, that more interest is created and 
more energy excited, when the attention is confined to 
the operation of a single body of men. At this very 
time, some societies are so intent on their own work^ 
that they do not well know what the rest are doing. 

But the Church of England ought to shine u,)oa 
^LL, Like f^ venerable Nursing-Mother of the Church 
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of Christ, she ought to contemplate with candor^ and 
benignity the useful exertions of the several Societies 
not subject to her jurisdiction, notwithstanding their 
difFering from her, and from one another, in matters 
not essential to salvation. 

But, in the great work of converting the Heathen 
World, men of different stations and offices are requir- 
ed. At the first promulgation of the Gospel, the^^e 
were, saith the Apostle, <^ some Evangelists ; and somb 
Pastors and Teachers." There were also what he 
denominates, '* Helps for the work of the ministry," 
In like manner, we may now employ, " some*' Evan- 
gelists and Pastors invested with the sacred character ; 
and some Teachers and Catechists, with such <' Helps" 
of a secular kind as may be useful. Such subordinate 
instructors may be sent forth to commence the work ; 
and, in process of time, ihose of them may return as 
candidates for ordination, who shall have acquired a 
knowledge of the foreign language, and a competent 
degree of learning for the sacred office ; and who shall 
have obtained a good report for piety, zeal) diligence^ 
and fidelity. 

To this object we would now particularly direct your 
attention. I can report to you from my own observa- 
tion, that the most useful and necessary labors among 
the Heathen during the first years of Christian Instruc- 
tion, are those of the humble Teacher and Catechist. 
Whenever, then, you find a man well qualified by know- 
ledge and piety for this subordinate office, you may send 
him forth with confidence, in his secular character, as 
a fit instrument of light in a dark region. 

If you look around, you may observe that few of the 
RICH or LEARNED of any society of Christians, however 
small, and however zealous to diffuse Christianity, are 
disposed to go forth as Missionaries. And it is true, 
that if the rich and learned did go, they could not as- 
similate with the poor and ignorant among the Heathen 
so easily as their brethren of inferior station. They 
could not so easily associate with their poverty, or tole- 
rate their ignorance. 

If, then, you cannot find rich men of your own body 
to go forth to enlighten tlie world, you must send men 
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of hamble condition ; and if you cannot eng?ge lead- 
ed men > you must send men of inferior attuinments : 
for the Gospel mu&t be <« preached to all nations;" 
some mefi must go forth to be ^^ the Light of the 
World." Only let it be your care that the men when 
you do send, possess the dispositions which our Lord 
hath enjoined. Let them be *^ Men of the Beati- 
tudes." In regard to learning, they will acqoirt 
some portion of it in a foreign land. It is proper to 
observe that a Missionary is not made a Missionaiy 4 
wholly in his own country ; but in the country of his 
labors. Learning is eveniualiy necessary for him ; it 
is indispensable to great success : but it is not so requl- 
isitQ at his first entrance on his employment* Tbe 
pHmary qualifications are evangelic fortitude, zeal, 
humility, self-denial, prudence, temperance ; to whick 
must be added, assiduity in learning a new language 
with the docility of a child. And, in the period of 
eight or ten years, whilst that language is acqiiiring^ 
some other branches of useful learning may be success* 
felly cultivated. 

This opinion on the means of forming a missionary^ 
I deliver in perfect confidence : not only as the result 
of my own observation and inquiry ; but as boing sane- 
tioned by the most eminent and useful preachers in the 
East during the last century.* 

II. We now proceed to consider our Second Proposi- 
tion : that IF YOU be instruments of the trub 
Light, you will be zealous in auopting thb 
most effectual means of diffusing it. 

But, perhaps, it may be expected, that to stimulate 
your exertions, I should give some account of the 
Darkness which exists in the Heathen World. 

I have, indeed, seen that Dai^kness ; but it is not 
easy to describe it. No man can know what it is, who 
has not seen it. It is no less dreadful, than when the 
Israelites beheld, at a distance, the thick darkness of 
Egypt from their dwellings " in Goshen, where there 
was light.*' I have been in what the Scripture calls 
"the Chambers of Imagery," Ezekiel viii, 12, and have 
witnessed the enormity of the Pagan Idolatry in all its 

* Ziegenbalg, Shultz, Swartz, and Gericke. 
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turpitude and blood. I can now better understand 

those words of the Scripture, ** the dark places of the 

I earth are full of the habitations of cruelty ;*' PsalnA 

Jxxiv. 20. i have seen the libations of human blood, 

offered to the Moloch of the Eastern World ; and an 

assembly, not of two thousand only, which tnay consti- 

^ tute your number, but of two hundred thousand, falling ^ 

^ prostrate at the sight before the idol, and raising accla* ' 

mations to his name. 

But the particulars of these scenes cannot be rehear- 
sed before a Christian Assembly ; as indeed the Scrip- 
tures themselves intimate : Eph. v. 12. It may suffice 
to observe, that the two prominent characters of idola^ 
try are the same wlHch the Scriptures describe ; Cruel^ 
ty and Lasciviousness , Blood and Impurity. It is al* 
ready known to you that the fountain-head of this su- 
perstition in India, is the temple of Juggernaut : and 
it will give you satisfaction to hear that the Gospels 
have been recently translated into the language of Jug« 
gemaut. The Christian World is indebted to the la- 
bors of the Missionaries of the Baptist Society in India, 
for this important service. 

But there is a moral darkness in the East, of a difrer<« 
ent character from that of Paganism, I mean the dark- 
ness of the Romish Superstition in Pagan Lands. Up- 
wards of two centuries ago. Papal Rome established 
her Inquisition in India, and it is still in operation. By 
this tribunal, the power of the Romish Church was con- 
solidated in that hemisphere. From Goa, as a centref 
issue the orders of the Santa Caaa^ or Holy Office, tol 
almost every nation of the Eust ; to the western coast 
of Africa, where there are many Romish Churches ; 
and thence to their set^eraents along the shores of the 
continent of Asia, as far as China and the Piiilippine 
Isles. Ships of war and ships of commerce have ever 
been under its command ; for the Vice -Roy of Goa 
himself is subject to its jurisdiction ; and these ships 
afford the means of transmitting orders to all countries, 
of sending forth priests, and sometimes of bringing 
back victims. 

Besides the spiritual tyranny of the Inquisition, 
there exisU| in certain proyince8>il corruption of Chris* 
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tian Dottrine more heinou& th»n can easily be credited. 
In ^ome plates, the Ceremonies and Rites of Molocii 
mre blended with the XVorship of Christ 1 This specca- 1 
cle 1 myself have witnessed at Aughoor, near Madura, 
in the south of India. The chief source of the enor- 
mity is thi»; The Inquisition would not give the Bi- 
ble to the people. In some provinces I found that ^ 
the Scriptures were not known to the common people, ' 
even by name ; and some of the priests themselves as- 
sured me that they bad never aeenxhttn. 
. But the era of light seems to have arrived, even to 
this dark region ; for a translation of the Scriptures 
has been prepared for it. This version has been re- 
cently made by the Bishop of the ancient Syrian Chris- 
tians ; and I have the satisfaction to announce to you 
that a part of it hath been already published. It has 
been piinted at Bombay , by the aid of the funds, to 
the augmentation of which the Society has recently 
contributed. I 

This translation is in the Malaytlim Tongue, some- j 
times called the Mttlabar : which is spoken not only 
by the Hindoos of Malabar, T|;avancore, and Co- 
cnin ; but by upwards of three hundred thousand chris- 
tians in these provinces : some of them belonging to 
the ancient Syrian Church, and some' of them to the 
Romish Church ; and who will all, as we have been in- 
formed, gladly receive the Word of God, both priests 
and people. 

Another remarkable event hath concurred to favor 
the design. The Italian Bishop of chief eminence in 
those parts, who presides over the college of Verapoli, 
which has been established for the Students of the Ro- 
mish Church, has denied the aqthority of the. Inquisi- 
tion ; and has acceded to the design of giving the Holy 
Scriptures to the people. I myself received from him 
the assurance of his determination to this effect, in the 
presence of the Bdtish President in Travancore. So 
that the version executed by the Syrian Bishop, whom 
Rome has ever accounted her enemy in the East, 
will be given to the Romish Church. Thus, after 
a strife of three hundred years, doth "the Wolf lie 
down with the Lamb V' and the Lion, changing his na- 
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ture, begins to '< eat straw like the Ox,'* Isaiah xt. 7. 
And it is for the support of this work , in particular, that 
vre vrould solicit your liberality on this day. It is for 
the translation of the ffibleinto a new language, which 
ie not only vernacular to Hindoos and Mahomedans, 
but is the language of a nation of QhriBtiariBy wh^ 
Me-uer aavf the Bible ; and whose minds are already 
disposed to read the book which gives an account of 
their own religion. 

Thus much of the Darkness which pervades Heathen 
Ijands. We shall now advert to the means of impart* 
ing light to them« 

The time seems to fas^ve arrived, when more effectual 
measures ought to be adopted for the promulgation of 
Christianity, than have hitherto been employed. It is 
now expedient to open a more direct and regular com^ 
munication with our Missionaries In foreign countries. 
It is not enough that there be ample contributions at 
kome, and that we meet in large assemblies to hear and 
to approve ; but there must be greater personal activityi 
Mid a more frequent intercourse with the scene abroad. 

LetMfi9 be firefiared to carry the glad tidingB <af 
the Gosftel to remote nationB* 

The auspicious circumstances of the present time* 
and the blessing that hath hitherto evidently attended 
the labors of the general body of Missionaries, seem 
to justify the adoption of these means. There is no- 
thing new in the proposal, if it be not, that it is new to 
U8. You have seen with what facility the Romish 
Church can open a communication with distant na« 
tions, by ships of war and commerce. You see with 
what facility commercial men at home can open a 
eommunicittion with remote regions, at a very small 
expense, sometimes merely on speculation; and, if 
they do not succeed in one country, they go to another* 
" The children of this world are wiser in their genera* 
tion than the children of light." Let us follow their 
example in conducting the commerce of knowledge* 
Let societies, let individuals, according to their abilityi 
charter ships for this very purpose. Much of the ex- 
pence may be defrayed by judicious {dans of commerce 
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But let the chief and avowed object bei ^ the merchaTC- 
dize of the Go$fieL*' 

In support of the perfect expedience of this measure, 
we shall submit to you the following considers lions : 
• 1 . A chief obstacle to persons proceeding as Mis- 
sionaries to remote regions, is the want of conveyance. 
Were a facility afforded in this respect, many individ- 
uals and families would offer themselves for the work; 
who would not otherwise ever think seriously on the 
subject. Experience has shewn how dif&cult it is to 
procure a passage, kiacomm^rtia/ship^for a religious 
family of humble condition. Nor is it proper that a 
family of pure manners, who never heard the holy 
name of Odd profaned in their own houses, should be 
exposed, during some months, to the contaminating in- 
fluence of that offensive Language^ which is too often 
pernntted on board ships of war and commerce belong- 
ing to the English Nation'. 

' 2. The success of a Mission abroad depends mucH 
on frequent corresfpkdence with the patrons at 
home. By this communicadon the interest and repu- 
tation of the Missionaries are better supported, at their 
respective places of residence. And they always need 
this support ; for, in every place, they are exposed lo 
some degree of persecution. 

3. The Missionaries need regular sup pxies, for their 
Comfortable subsistence, and for the prosecution of 
their work. The want of subsistence is more frequent 
in certain climates, than is generally supposed. And 
the regular transmission of such supplies as are con- 
nected with -the -prosecution of their proper work, i« 
indispensable. The object of the Missionaries, in the 
^East in particular, is to firint and fiubii^h the Holy 
Scriptures ; and a fresh supply of the several materials, 
essential to the further prosecution of this purpose, is 
required every year. 

In the first promulgation of the<jlospeI, the preacherii 
were endowed with " die Gift of Tongues ;" and thus 
they may -be said to have carried about with them the 
mstruments of conversion. In its present promulga- 
tion, -the Providence of God hath ordained the Gift of 
ithe Scrijitures j and the materials for printing these 
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Scriptures must be sent out to the preachers. There 
is likewise this further preparation by the same Provi*. 
dence, that most of the languages of the Eust have 
become, in the course of ai^es, wnVr^w languages. As , 
tjie art of printing extended the Knowledge of the Gos- 
.pel to our own countryy at the Reformation ; so thfc art 
ef printing must now convey it to the other nations of 
-the world. 

It may be also observed, that, if the means of con- . 
vcyance were at our command, many works in the 
-Sastern Languages might be printed with more ex- 
pedition and at less expense, at home, than abroad.. 

4. A further and a very important consideration i» 
this. It is proper that a Missionary should have an 
opportunity of r^urning to> his native country, when 
ill health or the affairs of his family may require it^ 
."When he goes out as a Missionary, we are not to un- 
derstand that he goes necessarily into a state of banish^ 
ment. It is proper, indeed, that'he should go forth with 
the spirit of one, who '« hath left father and mother for 
the Gospel's sake ;" but men in general have duties to 
discharge to their parents, to their children, and to 
their relations of consanguinity ; duties sometimes of 
a spiritual nature. We do not read that St. Paul went 
forth to his work as an exiie.^ On the contrary, we 
know that he returned home, at least for a time, and 
kept up a personal correspondence with Jerusalem, In 
Hke manner, many of the preachers who are now abroad, * 
suffering in health, and sinking under the pressure of 
an enervating climate, if they had the means of convey- 
ance, would be glad to revisit their Jerusalem ; that 
they might return again to their labors with renewed 
strength and spirits. 

It may be further observed, that the communications 
of such persons would be very valuable to the Church 
at home. This may be exemplified in the instance of 
the worthy clergyman of new South Wales, who late- 
ly visited England ;• and whose communications wer© 
jiot only serviceable to the general interests of religiort; 
but were, in many respects, very acceptable to the Bri- 
tish government. 

• The Rev. Mr. Marsdeo. 
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5. The last advantage vhich we shall mentioDfi^ 
that of Visitation^ by men of learning, prudence, and 
piety : who Would make a voyage with no intention 
of remaining; but induced partly by considerations of 
health, and p;*rtly by motives of public service to the 
Church, would visit their brethren in distant lands, to 
inform themselves fully of their state and progress, to 
animate and exhort them, and to report to their res- 
pective societies concerning new plans of usefulness. 
As there ought to be no jealousy among men promot* 
ing the same object, the same ship mightf In hcr?oy- 
age, vi^tall the stations in her way^ render every grate* 
fui service, communicate with all, afford supplies to all. 
There are at this time upwards of thirty different 
places, where Missionaries are preachbg in foftigi 
lands. If but a single ship were employed for the gen» 
eral use of all the societies, it might be an auspiciouft 
lieginning. 

In adopting means for regular communication with 
our Missionaries, we have the example of two of the 
oldest societies : the " Society for promoting Chrisdaft 
Knowledge," and the Society of the "United Brcthrefl." 
The former Sends out an investment to their Mission* 
aries in India, regularly every year ; and has so done 
for a century past. These supplies consist not only of 
hooks, stationary, and materials for printing ; but they 
include articles of household economy, and for female 
use, which are forwarded, under the name offireeenti^ 
to the families of the Missionaries. 

The Reverend Mr. Kohloff, the worthy successor of 
Swartz, assured me, that he considered the well-being 
of that Mission during so long a period, to have been 
much promoted by this parental and affectionate in- 
tercourse. The « Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge" have no ship of their own ; but they are 
favored with the necessary freight every year in the 
ships of the East India Company. Let us then imitate 
the example of this venerable Society, which, in regard 
to the support of Missions, and the translation of thf 
•Scriptures, is " the mother of us all." 

But the strongest recommendation of the rocasuit 
which I propose to you, is the successful example of 
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the << United Brethren.". That Episcopal body has 
had a ship during a pieriod of more than fifty years, 
chartered for the sole purpose of carrying the Gospel 
to Labrador, and other foreign lands. The ships Hav'^ 
mony and Resolution have been employed inthisimpor* 
tant service j a service far. more honorable than any 
that has ever been atchieved by any ship of war, com- 
merce, or discovery. 

Nor ought we to omit^ on this occasion, to make^ 
honorable mention of the liberal plans of the « London 
Missionary Society." .The first operation of that body, 
in sending forth, at once^a ** great company of preach- 
ers>*' displayed a noble sfnrit of zeal and unanimity ; 
and manifested a laudable and well-grounded confi-^ 
dence in the ultimate success of the great design. The 
merits of that Christian Expedition have not, perhaps, 
been sufficiently acknowledged at home. But the 
sending forth a ship to the Pacific Ocean at that day, 
was a great event in the history of the Gospel ; and' 
will no doubt be recorded in the books of the Heathen 
world in ages to come.* 

That I may lead your thoughts to the serious con- 
templation of the measure which I have proposed, I 
shall now recite to you a prediction of the prophet 
Isaiah, and the interpretation of it by the Jews of the 
£ast. 

The prophecy to which I allude is in the xviiith- 
chapter of Isaiah. It begins in our Translation with 
these words ; " Woe to the land ;" but it ought to be 
translated, ^* O land !" being an address of aifection and* 
respect. << O land I shadowing with wings, which is 
beyond the rivers of Ethiopia ; that sendeih ambassa- 
dors by the sea^.even in vessels of bulrushes upon the 

• Our apx>robation here refers, not to the place selected for the 
first mission, but to the spirit which sent it forth. Tliose, who now " 
blame the choice of the place, did hot themselves, perhaps, antici- 
pate the difficulties. A country which is protected. by a regular ' 
government, is indeed the most suitable. But a regular government ' 
will not always receive a mission, of which we have several exam- ' 
pks. Besides, the Gospel is to-be preached to Barbarians as well as to 
Greeks ; and Savages have-become obedient to the Gospel ih every * 

'^' Ee 2 
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waters, sayings Go, ye swift messengers, to a natioft 
scattered and peeled, to a people terrible from their 
beginning hitherto ;" and concludes with these words : 
« In that time shall the present be brought unto the 
Lord of Hosts of a people scattered and peeled, to the 
place of the name of the Lord of Hosts, the Mowt 
Zion." 

This prophecy, which had been considered by some 
of the learned in this country, and first, I believe, by 
the late Bishop Horsley^ as referring to these times, I 
proposed the Jews in the East ; who, after some de- 
liberation, gave me the following explanation : 

" The prophecy in this chapter relates to the rest(ua- 
^on of the Jews to their own country. The nation 
here addressed, by a kind compellation, * O thou landj* 
was to sertd a message to the Jewish People ; add this 
was to be a message of kindness*" 

I then desired they would describe the character of 
tfie nation, which was to send a message of kindness 
to the Jewish People, according to the prophecy. They 
stated these four particulars concerning it. 

1. That the place of the nation was beyond the riv- 
ets of CvsH, that is, to the west of the Nile ; for the 
pirophet was on the east of the Nile when he delivered 
his prophecy. 

2. That it wasa land ^shadowing with wings;** wbieb 
signifies that it should be of great extent and power, 
and capable of giving protection. 

3. That it was a ijamime Nation, " sending ambas- 
siidors by sea in xe^^eis of bulrushes :*' a figure for light 
ships not burthened, with commerce, but light for des- 
patch ; carrying vn^^ely the tibinos of 6tA©»ESS s 
and that the ambassadors sent in them were messeo*^ 
gers of peace. When I expressed some doubt as to 
the character of the^t^ Ambassadors, we referred to the 
old Arabic Translationr of Isaiah, which happened te 
be at hand : where the word for Ambassadors is ren- 
dered Profiheta or Preacher*. 

4. That the issue of this embassy would be the res* 
torationof <^the people scattered and .peeled to the 
Lord of Hosts in ^ion ;*' and that, at the period whea 
this should take place^ there would be a shaking of 
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4<he nations ; for it is said, in the third Terse^ that Goi 
« would lift up his ensign on the mountnins, Uiat aU 
might see : and blow his trumpet) that all the inhabi- 
tants of the earth might hear." 

When I endeavoured to shew that 4^11 these charae*- 
ters centei*ed in Great Britain, and that she was actu* 
ally sending forth messengers at this time to all na- 
tions, the Jews were alarmed at their own interpreta- 
tion, and began to qualify some parts of it. I then 
demanded what they really believed to be intended by 
the mission of these << ambassadors/* They answer* 
ed, that they understood the embassy in a poUtiaa 
tense only ; and that the nation spoken of was merely 
to afford its aid to restore them to their temporal king- 
dom. 

But, whether the prophecy have a temporal or a 
spiritual sense, I submit to your judgment, and not 
to that of the Jews in the East* 

Let us then, my Brethren, obey the Prophetic man- 
date, and « send forth ambassadors in light ships ; say- 
ing) Go, ye swift messengers, to a nation scattered and 
peeled," dispersed in all lands : <* to a people terrible 
from their beginning hitherto." For, from the time 
since they came forth from Egypt, accompanied by 
signs and wonders, they have been a terror and a 
wonder to all. Send ye ambassadors « to a nation ex- 
pecting and looking out" for the Me ssiah, who is also 
the desire of other nations ; and announce ye to all, 
That the « Desire of ALL nations is come," Hag. if, 
T. (<.Lift ye up the ensign upon the mountains, that 
all the inhabitants of the world may see ; and blow ye 
the trumpet," the Great Trumpet of the World's Ju- 
bilee, (« that all the dwellers on the earth may hear." 

« Ye are the light of the world." Let not your light 
he confined to this spot, in a northern region. Put 
away the reproach, that ye are known out of your coun* 
try merely as a Commercial People* Even as a Com- 
mercial People, you are, at this moment, shut out of 
the countries of Europe. Obey then the present pro- 
vidence, and resort to the ports of distant tends $ carry* 
ing the message of kindness to a people who <« stretcli 
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forth their hands,'' and will receive your cominercei» 
and die Gospel together. 

. It is not your duty to wait till the nation sends forth 
messengers at the public expense. Perhaps that period 
may never come. It may be, that our Church know* 
eih not how to promote such an object, but by the in- 
strumentality of subordinute societies : even as the 
State sometimes administers the government of a re- 
mote branch of the empire by the same means. Twq 
Societies were instituted about a hundred years ago ; 
but the period for great and successful exertion was 
evidently not then come. You are a Third Societyi 
established in more auspicious times ; and others may^ 
follow. 

It is not your duty, I say, to wait till the Nation, in 
its public capacity, beginis to send fprih preacher^ to 
the Gentiles. If that event should ever arrive, you 
prepare the way. If Individuals did not begin, the 
Universal Church would not follow. What measure 
of great public utility was ever executed by Church op 
State, which was not first proposed by Individuals 2 
M^hich was not first resisted by the greater body :, and, 
perhaps^ defeated for a time I 

Consider, finally) the example of the Great Author 
of our Religion. Draw your light from Christ. At 
the first promulgation of his Gospel to the Heathen 
World,~he gave his commission to individual. Dur- 
ing three hundred years,rthe Ministry of the Gospel 
was committed to individuals ; 1 mean they, were not 
jissociated by any authority of ten^)oral empire : and 
by thetn the conversion of the nations was effected, un- 
der the direction ol' their respective Churches in Romey 
Corinth, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem. It may 
be the Divine will that the promulgation of the Gospel 
at this time should be effected partly^ by the same 
means. 

Your object and that of the Bible Society is the same. 
It is, to give the Bible to the World. But, as that Sa- 
cred Volume cannot be jR^iven to men of different na- 
tions until it be translated into their respective lan- 
guages, it is the province of your Institution to send 
forth proper instruments for thi$ purpose. Your ^i)*- 
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ciety is confined to Members of the Established 
Church. \ou do not interfere >vith the << Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts," nor 
with that « for Promoting Christian Knowledge :" for 
neither of these professes the precise objects to which 
you would confine yourselves. It does not seem td 
be possible to fi^ame an objection to your establishments 
When the design and the proceedings of your InstitUi- 
tion shall have been fully made known, you may expect 
the support of the £piscopa1 Body, oftlietwo Univer* 
sities, and of every zealous Member of the Church eff 
England. 

It has been objected to that Noble Institutioti t* 
-which we have alluded, the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, that it is in its character universal j that it 
embraces a//, and acknowledges no east in the Chris* 
tian Religion : and it has bn^en insinuated, that we 
ought not to be zealous even for the extension df 
'Christ's Kingdom, if we must associate, in any degree^ 
with men of all denominations. But, surely, there is 
an error in this judgment. We seek the aid of all de^ 
ecriptions of men in defending our country against ihm 
enemy. We love to see men of all descriptions shew* 
ing their allegiance to the King. Was it ever said to 
%, poor man, <« You are not c^ualified to shew your al* 
legiance to the King ? You must not cast your mite in* 
to the treasury of your King." My Brethren, let every 
man, who opposes these institutions, examine his own 
heart, whether he be true in his allegiance to ^ the King 
of kings." 

For myself, I hail the present unanimity of hither^* 
to discordant bands, as a great event in the Church ; 
and as marking a grand character of Christ's promis* 
ed kingdom ; when << the leopard shall tie down with 
the kid; and the calf, and the young lion, and the 
&tling together, and a little child shall lead them," 
Isaiah xi. 6. I consider the extension and unity of 
the Bible Society as the best pledge of the continue 
ance of the Divine mercy to this land ; and I doubt 
' not, the time will come when the nation will reckon 
that Society a greater honor to her, as ^a Christiaa 
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People, than any other iastitution of which she can- 
boast. 

We shall now conclude this discourse with stating^ 
to you the cause why so few, comparatively, co-operate 
in these sacred designs. Many, it is probable, are ig* 
norant of their existence ;. some may be supposed, 
without any culpable motives, to'question their exftedt^ 
ency : but the greater part, it is feared, are restrained 
by a state of mind which we cannot sufficiently cot^ 
demn and deplore. It is not because they do not be- 
lieve in Christianity, generally ; but because they are 
strangers to Christ's spiritual religion. They have 
seen the light of civilization, but they have not seen 
the << Light of Life ;*' and this is the great and impK>r^ 
tant distinction on which the happiness of the soul 
depends. This was the great distinction in the time of 
the Apostle Paul ; for even in the day of his ministra«- 
tion, the Gospel was hid from some. " If our Gospel 
be HiD,'^ saith he, " it is hid to them that are lost,*^ 
2 Cor. iv. 3. If then the light was hid from some 
when he preached, with a divine energy, and with the 
demonstration of miracles, shall we wonder that it is 
hid from some in our day I 

There is nothing, my Brethren, worth living for, of 
equal importance with the diffusion of this light. We 
must all meet again at a future day, in a larger Assem- 
bly than the present, when we shall behold HIM who 
bath said, " I am the Kght of the world." Let every 
one of us, then, " bear witness to the light ;*' by 
contributing, according to his ability, to its extension 
throughout the world : If the Christian Revelation be 
from God, to give that Revelation to the heathen world 
is the first duty of a Christian nation. If there be a 
majority of our nation who do not acknowledge this 
duty, the case is not different from what it ever hath 
been. When the Apostle Paul went forth to evange- 
lize the world, mien accounted him to be <^ beside him- 
self." Now we have stronger encouragement to at- 
tempt the eonversion of the heathen world at this day, 
than the Apostle had, in the first age ; for we have seen 
that their cpnversion is practicable. We only 
meditate to do that a second time which hatli been once 
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done already. And we know that the same Divipe 
SfHrit which was with him, ^^ will abide in the world 
forever." Men wer^ not converted then, merely by 
the sight of a mtracle : but by the Grace of God. And 
the -same Grace is .promised to us. 

But there is another consideration* Do we not 
hear the command of Christ ? ^ Go ye and ^ach all 
nations." If we are sure that this is Christ who 
speaketh to us, let us not *^ confer with flesh and 
blood." If there be any man who is swayed by the 
opinion of the multitude, he *' is not worthy" of 
Christ. <^ He that taketh not his cross: and followeth 
after me," saith our Lord, « is not worthy of me : and 
he that loveth father or mothet* more than me, is not 
worthy of me.^' No man can follow Christ in the . 
sense here intended ^ who cannot follow the example 
of Enoch and Noah, and believe God and not man; 
Let us, therefore, press forward in faith, and ^< serve 
God in our generation," contented to do a little, where 
much cannot be done. Some of the disciples of our 
Lord, whom he addressed as " the Light of the World,'* 
left the world very shortly afterwards:* buti like 
John the Baptist, whose race was also short, they 
shone as << burning lights*' during 4beir appointed sea« 
son. So let us shine. 

Yet a little while and « the Son of Man shall come 
in his glory, and all the holy angels with him ; and be- 
fore him shall be gathered all nations." Then shall 
<he adversaries of the truth be abashed and confounded, 
when they shall Jbear him say to '< the Redeemed out 
of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation," 
(some of whom, they had said, could never believe in 
Christ) COME, YE BLESSED H Then shall they 
strike their breasts and say, <^ Destroyers of our own 
souls ! we could not believe the word of God. But 
^ur doom is }ust. We believed Satan and promoted 
his designs, and laboured for his glory : and we oppos- 
ed the work of God, and obstructed the Gospel of 
•Christ, and rukied the souls of men. Our condemna- 
tion is just ; and now we must go with the « Prmce 
of Darkness" whom we served upon earth : and now 
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we must hear the terrible senteoce, << Depart ye curs* 
ed into everlasting fire, prepared for the Devil and his 
tngels/' Matt, xxv, 41. 

My Brethren, *^ Heaven and earth shall pass away 3 
but the words of Christ shall not pass away," Matt, 
xxiv, 35. 

Let US) then* with true affection for the souls of our 
brethren, earnestly supplicate a merciful God who 
wiUeth not the death of a sinner, that he would send 
forth his Light and his Truth to convert their hearts 
and enlighten their understandings, in this their day of 
life and hope ; that so they may unite with his people 
in endeavouring to do his will on earth, as it is in heav- 
«D ; << teaching all nations to observe all things whatso* 
ever Christ hath commanded us,^' Matt, xxviii, 20. 

And noW) with one voice, and with true faith,^let us 
ascribe to God thepATHEH, who loved us before the 
world was : and to God the Son, who redeemed us by 
his blood; and to God the Holy Gnosty who hath 
sanctified us and <« made us meet to be partakers of the 
inheritance of the saints in light," all blessing, and 
honor; and glory, and power, for ever and ever. Amen. 
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SERMON III. 

(MORNING.) 
Gen. i. 3, Ltt there be Light. 



I, 



Ln thb beginning, god created the heavens and 
the earth. And the earth was without form and voidf 
smd darkness was upon the face of the deep. And 
God said. Let there be Light ; and there was Light." 
In these first words of Revelation^ we read how God 
gave light to the natural world. But he is also the 
author of spiritual light ; and by the same almighty 
Fiaty he dispelled the darkness of the moral world. 
For, « when the fulness oftimew&s come, God sent 
forth his Son," who is " the brightness of his glory» 
and the express image of his person ;*' and he said un- 
to the Church, which was to be illuminated by himt 
<< Arise, shine, for thy light is come ;" Is. Ix. 1 . and 
^ the people which sat in darkness and in the shadow 
of death, saw a great light," Mat. iv. 16* 

Now the Scriptures mark a certain analogy between 
the creation of natural and of spiritual light ; and shew 
that both are produced by an exertion of the same 
Almighty power. <<For God, who commanded the 
light to shine out of darkness, hath shined in our 
HEARTS, to give the light of the knowledge of the glo* 
ry of God in the face of Jesus Christ," 2 Cor. iv. 6, 

Under the authority of this analogy we may be per- 
mitted to inquire, which is the grandest display of the 
Divine power« the creation of natural or of spiritual 
light ? the production of the sun, which shines in the 
firmament, or spiritual illumination by him, who is call- 
ed " the Sun of Righteousness : connected as it is with 
those stupendous events in heaven and earth, « which 
Angels desire to look into ;" the incarnation of the Dei- 
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ty; the passion, death, resurrection, and ascension of 
the Mediator; the coming of the Holy Ghost; the 
gift of Tongues : the promulgation of the Gospel ; and 
the liberation of millions of souls from darkness to 
light, and from the power of Satan unto God ? Doubt- 
less, the glory of the spiritual dispensation far tran- 
scends that of the natural creation, both in the impor- 
tance of its effects, and in the extent of its duration. 

Let this, then, be our subject, to contemplate the 
spiritual illumination which comes by Jesus Christ ; 
who, when the world was in darkness^ " brotight life 
and immertality to light by the Gospel," Of the dif- 
fusion of this heavenly Light, we shall notice three 
distinct Eras. 

, I. The first Era is tliat of the Promulgation of the 
Gospel by Christ himself. 

if. The second is the Era of the Refohmation i 
when, after that the Christian world had again sunk in- 
to darkness, and passed a long night of sup£RSTiTiojr> 
the beams of truth broke forth with renewed splendor. 

III. A third Era of Light is the present period. 
The Reformed Church, after preserving its purity as 
long, perhaps, as the primitive Church, began to suffer 
a general declension, and was in danger of being utterly 
overthrown by Infidelity. A decorous external 
profession was indeed observed ; and in our own 
Church, " the form of sound words" was retained ; but 
the spirit and power of religion had very generally de- 
parted. By many persons the spiritual influence of the 
Gospel was not even acknowledged. The effusion of 
the Divine Spirit was not believed to exist in any mea- 
stire or degree, but was considered as something which 
was confined to the first age of the Church. But now 
the vital spirit of our religion lyath revived, and is pro- 
ducing the fruits of the first century. Christianity 
hath assumed its true character, as ^<the Light of the 
world." The Holy Scriptures are multiplying with- 
out number. Translations are preparing in almost all 
languages ; and Preachers are going forth into almost 
every region, « to make the ways of God known upon 
^art,h, his saving health among all nations." 
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J. We are first to review thj^t grand Era of I-ight, 
when " the Sun of Righteousness** himself appeared. 

The period of this event has been observed as an 
epoch of time by almost all tlie civilized nations of the 
world ; and with good reason j for the world was in 
darkness till Christ came. The Spirit of God, indeed, 
iTioved upon the face of the earth ; and to the Patri- 
archs and Prophets an intimation was given that a Light 
\VouLD come ; yet it was true that, with the cxceplion 
of ihe chosen people, who were themselves the harbin- 
gers of the Light, "darkness covered the earth, and 
gross darkness the people.** This was the state of 
mankind^ even in the brightest periods of Greece and 
Rome. Those nations had made some progress in na- 
tural science, and in human learning ; but they were 
utterly ignorant of Ma^ science which is chiefly worthy 
of an immortal creature; namely, the knowledge of 
their Creator, and of their being's use and end. 

Such was the state of the moral world when HE 
came who is called «' the JDesirk of all Nations," 
Haggai ii, 7. It was not unlike the state of the na- 
tural world at that period of creation, when " the earth 
was without form, and void ; and darkness was upon 
the face of the deep.*' But while mankind were in- 
volved in this spiritual obscurity, *< The Word was 
made flesh." That eternal Word, ** by whom all 
things were made, and without whom was not any thing 
made that was made,*' John i. 3 ; by whom "God 
made the worlds,** Heb* i, 2 ; that same Almighty 
Word which spake at the first creation, suid a second 
time> " Let there be Light;" and there was Light. 
*' I am come,*' said our Saviour, *Ca Light into the 
world, that whosoever bclieveth on me aliould not abide 
in darkness," John xii, 46. Christ came to reveal 
^' the mystery which was kept secret since the world 
began, but now is made manifest ; and by the scrip- 
tures of the Prophets, according to the commandment 
of the Everlasting God, made known to all Nations/' 
Rom. xvi, 35. What, then, was this Mystery which 
Christ came to reveal ? 

He revealed the Love of God the Father. " God 
so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
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Sony that whosoever believeth on Him, should not 
perisi), but have everlasting life," John iii, 16. 
. H^ revealed the Atonement of God the Son, in as- 
suming the human nature, and ofTering himselfup a 
^amfice for the sins of men. « My flesh,'' saith he, 
<' I will give for the life of the world," John vi, iSl. 
«« A BODY hast thou prepared me. Lo, I come to do 
thywill, OGod,'»Heb.x,5. 

He revealed the Inspiration of God the Hox.t 
Ghost : which was now to descend from heaven, aod 
to << abide with men for ever," John xiv, 16 ; even 
the spirit of truth Which should << repi'ove the woai.ii 
of sin, and of righteousness, and judgment," John xvi. 
18 ; the Holy Spliit which should <' be given by our 
heavenly Father to them that ask him," Lul&e xi, 11. 
These were the doctrines which were to give lioht to 
the world. They are comprehended by the Apostle 
Petev in one sentence. He addresses believers as be* 
ing << elects according to the foreknowledge of God 
tl^ Father, through saiKtification of the Spirit unto 
obedience ; and sprinkling of the blood of Jbsus. 
Christ," I Pet. 2. 

These doctrines our Savipur embodied in a short 
Commission or Charge, which he delivered, after his 
ascension inlo heaven, to one of his Apostles. It was 
given to that Apostle, whom our Lord called ** the 
CHOSEN vessel, to bear his name to the Gentiles," 
Acts ix, IS. For when Paul was proceeding on his 
way to Damascus, "a light above the brightness of the 
sun shone around him ;" and our Saviour spoke to him 
from heaven in the following words : " I send thee to 
the Gentiles to "open their eyes, and to turn them 
from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan 
unto God ; that they may receive forgiveness of sins, 
and inheritance among them which are sanctified by 
faith, which is in me,** Acts xxvi, 18. 

This charge our Lord delivered after his sscenston 
into heaven, expressly for the instruction of his Min- 
isters, in regard to the doctrine they were to preach, 
and to the effects which should follow. It may 
therefore be considered as a summary of the doctrine 
of the four Gospels ; and tvtry Minister ;of Christ 
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ought to engrave it on the tablet of his memory, and 
comprehend it well : whether he preach <^ to Greek or 
to barbarian, to learned or to unlearned, to bond or to 
free." 

Here is first established that fundamental truth, 
which ought ever to be present with us in all our coun- 
sels concerning the promulgation of the gospel, « That 
the Gentiles are under the power of Satan." " 1 send 
thee," saith our Lord, « to the Gentiles^ to turn them 
from the power of Satan unto God." This is a truth 
which the wisdom of this world " will not receive ;** 
and it is assaulted by a false philosophy continually. 
But, like a rock assailed by the restless waves, it will 
remain for ever immov£a£i.£« For what we call a 
revelation from heaven, is properly a revelation of this: 
That all men are by nature «' in darkness, and under 
the power of Satan ;" and that Christ hath come « to 
turn them from darkness to light, and from the power 
ef Satan unto Godv 

The second part of our Saviour's Charge declares the 
EFFECTS of preaching the Gospel, namely, That th|e 
Gentiles should receive <' forgiveness of sins by faitL 
in Christ/' and that << their eyes should be opbnkd. 
These are the effects in this world-. 

The third part declares the consequence in the world 
to come ; that they should receive a glonous « i»r« 
RBRiTANCE amoug them which are sanctified ;" that 
is, among them which are made meet << by the Holy 
Ghost to becojne partakers of the inheritance of the 
saints in light." Col. i, 12. 

. These were the doctrines of Light " which were now 
made manifest, and, by the commandment of the ever* 
lasting. God, were tobemadfp known to all nations." 
And our Saviour said unto his Disciples, *^ Go ye into- 
all the world, and preach, the Gospel unto every crea- 
ture." They accordingly went forth. Though un- 
learned men, they went forth with confidence, to 

CHANGE THE RELIGION OF THE WORLD. Thc darknCSS 

of paganism receded before them ; and in process of 
time there was a general illumination. 
< In the course of three hundred years << the ever- 
lasting Gospel*' was published geperally through^*^ 
Ff 2 
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owt the habitable world ; and a great- company were 
gathisred out of many nations, who became partakers 
of " the inheritance among them which are sanctified." 
But, during that period, " the children of light** had to 
maintain a fiery conflict with the powers of darkness. 
For a new thing appeared upon the earth. The Pagan 
religions, though they differed from each other in 
form, yet agreeing in principle, had existed in amity 
together ; because they were of the same kind, and 
members of the same famify . « The strong man , arm- 
ed, kept his palace, and his goods were in peace,*' 
Luke xi, 21. * But they no sooner beheld the religion 
from heai>en^ than they all united against it, and perse-* 
cuted it. They hated its purity, its humility, its spir- 
itual worship, its renunciations of self-glory, and its 
contemplation of eternal life. «The light shined in 
darknessf and the darkness comprehended it not,** John 
i, 5. The heathen governments devoted multitudes of 
their fellow -subjects to death, not for crimes which they 
had done, but *^for righteousness sake ;*' wondering 
tfiemselves at their own new and strange work, of which 

tere had been no example in the records of nations, 
nd these multitudes met death with cheerfurhope ; 
because they knew that there should be <^ a resurrection 
from the dead.** At length the great conflict was end- 
ed, and the Christian faith obtained the dominion. 

But as Adam, the parent of the human race, fell 
fronji his high estate by withdrawing from communion 
with God ; so his descendants follow his sin, in per- 
verting the truth, and renouncing the gift of heaven. 
As the chosen race who had communion with God 
upon earth at Sinai, turned away afterwards and 
sought salvation by other gods : so that peculiar peo- 
ple, yet more highly favored, who had « communion 
with the Father, Sori, and Holy Ghost,*' turned away 
" from him whQ;,Apa^e unto them from heaven.** Heb. 
xii, 25. Jki sooner had the religion of Christ become 
the religion of the world, and beep invested with digni- 
ty and power, than it began to be corrupted. Men be- 
gan ^ to hold the truth in unrighteousness ;*' and « Sa- 
tan himself was transformed into an Angel of Light," so 
as to deceive the nations. They sufik gradually iBU> 
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the abyss of ignorance and superstUion ; and.<< darkness 
^covered the earthy and gross darkness the people.-' 
What added to the horror of this darkness^ the Bible 
itself, the fountain of Lights was taken away ^ and, for 
some ages, the Revelation of God, which had been gitv 
en by the hand of a Mediator, and by the ministiy of 
-Pati*iarchs, Prophets, and Apostles, was hid from the 
world. Chrisdanity hath two principal enemies to con^ 
tend^with, Sufieratition and Infidelity. It was Superw 
stition which first shut the Bible. The age of Infidel- 
ity had not yet come. 

In that dark period of which we speak, even the 
chief Seats of learning became fount£M|s of error to the 
v^orld. From thosi^ very Seats it was maintained, That 
Christianity was little more than a moRl code, and that 
the Faith by which we should be 9aved consisted prin- 
cipally in ♦« a mere hiBtoric belief.'* The doctrine as- 
serted amounted in substance to this, that a man might 
almost, if not entirely, qualify and entitle himself by 
certain good actions to receive the grace of God ; and 
that thus he might purchase heaven by his own merit. 
So thick a mantle of daii^ness bad covered the minds 
of men! 

At length there appeared a dawn of light. Bradp 
WARDiNE of Oxford combated these errors of doctrine 
with great energy and eloquence. He was Archbishop 
iof Canterbury, and the most profound, scholar of bis 
age* And as he was first in the Church in learning 
«nd in station, so he was almost sole in his opinion. 
But he was <• full of faith ;" and singly attempted, as 
he expressed it, " to defend so great a cauae*** 

• " Behold,*' said Archbishop Bbadwahdine, « I speak it with 
^ef ; as formerly four hundred and fifty prophets were united 
against one prophet of the Lord ; so at this day how many, O God, 
contend for Free^WiU (human sufficiency and merit) against thy 
.gratuitous Grace ! How many, indeed, in oiu* times, despise thy 
saving Grace ; or if they use the term Grace, how do they boast 
that they oeservs it by the strength of their Pree-Will. Almost 
the whole wOrid is gone after PEi.A6nj8 into error. Arise, O Lord^ 
judge thine own cause ; sustain him who undertakes to defend thy 
tniU). Protect, strengthen, imd comfoit me: for thou knowest that, 
no where relying on my own strength, I attempt to maintain so 
OBSAT A GAVSi?' Bradwuxtini Opera Prefat 
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Bat WiCKLiFFE, of the same University, was or- 
daioed to confirm more fuUy the evangelic testimony, 
He was, properly, the first great light in that dark age. 
He translated the Bible into our own tongue ; and his 
own mind was illumined by it. He then assailed with 
an intrepid sinrit the before-mentioned errors, and, iq 
particular, the position (which is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of a corrupt theology) « That a man becomes ac- 
ceptable to God, and is finally saved, by his own works 
and merits." 

« Human nature," pronounced Wickliffe from die 
theological chair, " is wholly at enmity with God. 
Man is a sini^ from the womb. He cannot think a 
good thought ^e cannot perform a tjood work, exceJK 
he receive grm.*' And, with respect to that Faith 
whereby we shall be saved, he speaks in these termsr 
<^ The merit of Christ is sufficient of itself to redeem 
every man from hell. Faith in our Lord Jesus Christ 
is sufficient for salvation. We are not to seek to be 
justified in any other. way than by his justice. We 
become righteous through the participation of His 
righteousness/** Wickliffe here speaks the sense of 
a Text, from which every theologian should Jeam te 
frreach : " To him that workoth «o/,.but believcth 
on Him that justi fie th the ungodly, his faith is counted 
for righteousness.'' This text is found in the fourth 
chapter of the epistle to the Romans, and at tlie fifth 

The Thcologiftns, whom Bradwardine opposed, coi5res]JOnd nearly 
with the great Pbiagiax body of the present day. Thi? body as- 
sumes not the ancient name, but exists under djflferent names, and 
is composed of different denominations. But they all agree in one 
dutineuishingf. character, " That thev despise . the saving ffraoe m 
God.*'^ They generally profess, wha't they call. Rational Christi- 
anity; by which they mean,, that their religion is merely rationar, 
and that* it hath notliing spiritual in it. They acknowledge noinflo- 
ence from above, nor any operation of divine erace. In tbis'sens^* 
it is true that they profess a ratiorial religion : but on the same prin- 
ciple, it might be easy to prove that the religions of the heatheft 
world are all rational religions. It is surely high time fyrCif^ 
tians to take leave of the Pelagian PhilosopI^. 

• Dr. James's Apology for WickliflFe. 
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i^erse ; but the unanswerable argumemt for the truth 
of this doctrine is derived from the history of Corkk- 
xius, the Centurion. «< His alms and prayers came up 
as a memorial before God/' Acts x, 4 ; but he became 
not thereby an heir of sal^ttuin. He was directed to 
go to the Apostle Peter, << wno should tell him words 
vf hereby he should be saved." Acts xi, 14. Until 
Cornelius heard the words of the Gospel from Peter, 
and thereupon « received the Holy Ghost,'' he knew 
Aothing of that Faith whereby alone he could be 
saved* 

But Wickliffe was only the forerunner. Like John 
the Baptist, he prophesied of a Light that thould come | 
and almost in his words he said, << I am but a solitary 
evidence against a Host. I am but the voice of one 
crymg in the wilderness.*' But his own light did not 
dispel the gloom. Though it shone far into the vale 
of night, it reached not to the Throne of darkness at 
Rome. 

II. The second Era of Light is the Reformation. 
In the midst of this spiritual darkness, while men 
were sitting a second time «« in the region and shadow 
ef death,*' the ** day-spring from on high visited them.*' 
This has been accounted by some an epoch in the 
Church, not less remarkable than that of the first pro- 
mulgation of the Gospel. And although it is now 
much out of view in the minds of many; although In* 
fidelity would obscure its glory, and ** the withered 
hand hath been lifted up against Him that healed it," 
the Reformation will ever be considered as a great 
event in the divine dispensation, by all true members of 
the Church of Christ, to the end of time. 

As, in the first age, the preaching of the Apostle 
Paul was chiefly instrumental in- the conversion of 
men ^ so, at this second Ej*a, the ministry of Luther 
w^s principally honored of God, for that purpose. Lu« 
ther was ordained to be the great instrument of Light ; 
and he, like Wickliffe^ gave Uie Holy Scriptures to his 
nation in their own tongue. 

But by what mean was Light re&tored at the Re<> 
formation ? The eauae is to be found in the third part 
of our Saviour's doctrine before mentioned, namelyi 
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the Inspiration^ of the Holy Ghost^ the spirit oCTruth 
which should resist the spirit of Satan and of error, 
« reprove the world of sin, and of righteousness, and 
of judgment ; and guide nien into all truth." This 
was the efficient cause '-^j^^ the means or instrument 
was the Bibki Light w^ restored to the world by the 
Bible. 

' The writers of that day give an animating account of 
the sensations of joy and exultation, with which the 
people of our own country received the Word of God, 
A copy of the Bible was fixed by the Royal command 
to a desk in the Churches ; and the jjeople assembled 
in crowds to read it, or to bear it read. It is recorded 
that many persons learned to read in their old age, that 
they might be able to read the Bible. A frequent Text 
of the Preachers of that time was that whidi we have 
chosen, "And God said, Let there be Light j and there 
was Light." For the light of truth shone upon them 
suddenly ; and every where illuminated the minds of 
men, almost at the sanie time. - 

The distinguishing doctrine of the Rcforilnation wa« 
« Justification by Faith alone." « This," said Luther, 
" is the ONLY SOLID ROCK." •* This Rock," continues 
he, « did Satan shake in Paradise, when he persuaded 
our first parents that by their own wisdom ano power 
they might become like unto God ; and thereby in- 
duced them to renounce their faith in God, who had 
given them life, and a promise of its continuance." 
In the same manner do many at this day renounce 
their faith in God, who hath promised life by his 
Son I and they seek Life by their own wisdom and 
power. " Tlie kingdom of Satan,'* added Luther, '* is 
to be resisted by this heavenly and all-powerful doc- 
trine. Whether we be rude or eloquent, whether we 
be learned or unlearned, THIS ROCK must be de- 
fended ; this doctrine must be published abroad in ani- 
mated strains.*'* 

Pure religion being thus restored, the first labor of 
our Church was to do honor to the true and genuine 
-doctrines of Christianity. And- this she did by exhib*- 

* Pre&ce to the Commentary on the Galatisuis: 
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itihg them to the world «< in a form of sound words," 
in the composition of our Liturgy <i jir tides, and 
HonUliea ; which we maintain to be the standard of 
sound doctrine unto this day.* 

But an affecting and awful scene was to follow in 
England. The providence of God directed that the 
truth and efficacy of these doctrines thus set forthi 
should he proved. In like manner, as at the first pro* 
snulgation of the Gospel, its divinity was displayed by 
the marvellous constancy of the first Martyrs ; so 
It was ordered that when the truth was published a 
second time, it should undergo a similar trial. Many 
persons, of every rank, age, and sex, suffered death for 
the faith of Christ, " not accepung deliverance, that 
they might obtain abetter resurrection," Heb.xi, 25. 
And thus there has been given to the church, in these 
latter days, a recent and undeniable testimony of the 
nature and divine power of the true doctrine. 

From that time the light of truth continued to shine 
in the Protestant Church for a long period ; with some 
intermission indeed, and in certain churches, more in- 
tensely than in others. But it shone in some places 
as brightly, and probably endured as long, as it eveir 
did in any period m the Primitive Church. At lengthy 
however, by the combined operation of causes which 
are well known,t a spirit of indifference to religious 
truth began to manifest itself, not only in the establish- 

* And not ve only ; for though certain oharehes differ from us 
aod from each other in form and discipline, they agree -nrith us in 
socTBiFX. The doctrines of our Church are acknowledged by 
the Protestant Churches on the coirriifsifT, by the established 
Church of ScoTLAifD, and by the great body of dissenters in our own 
Country. 

t By the association of safctitt with the spirit of republicanism 
and rebellion during^ the Usurpation of Cromwell, that holiness of 
life which was enjoined by our Saviour, became a subject of scorn 
or contempt The people passed over from one error to the con- 
trary extreme. The bow was bent till the string was broken, and 
it has never been rightly strung again. The nation beins emanci- 
j)ated from a yoke TtTiich assumed a religious name, conndered re- 
ligion as its enemy ; and thus the spiritual faith of Christ became 
identified with fanaticism or enthusiasm ; and so it has remained in a 
great measure to this ds^. Political dissention, the most powerful 
.engine in a free nation, has tended to keep this prejudice auve. As 
might be expectedj the charge of fanaticism is chiefly imputed to 
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ed nnd national churches i but among all the other de« 
nominations of Christians. It is difficult to say where 
there was most apathy and languor. For though << the 
form of sound words" was still generally retained, (in 
our own church in a written form, in other churches 
in an extemfi^re form) and (here were some eminent 
examples of piety and laudable zeal ; yet it was m€»st 
evident that in many places religion was sinking fast 
into a lifeless profession ; and that in some places it 
merely exhibited the body and external figure. Even 
among those denominations of Christians, who wers 
once distinguished by a name derived from purity, 
little fruit was to be found. They were in the state 
in which the Prophet describes the remnant in his 
day ; '< as the shaJcing of an olive tree, two or three 
berries on the top of the uppermost bough," Isaiah 
xvii, 6. And not only was the spirit of refigion 
nearly extinguished, but men began to be ashamxb 
of their religion.* All this while science and human 
learning were progressive ; but the knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures was passing away. As a proof rf 

XKssenters. And thus both parties have been kept nr boksaoi 
. darins a long period, dreading each other^s power, and doubting eaclk 
other^ pur^ses, and taking the measore of each other's refi- 
|ion by their own fears, and . the horrors of a. former age. 
The Dissenter is a &natic, and the Chorehman is a bigot. And so 
absohite is this alienation in the minds of some, thkt the idea vivk 
Usioir in an^ religious purpose, is considered to be so unnatural is 
to be displeasiBg to God himself. -On this subject neither Church- 
man nor Dissenter will ever find rest, until he sludl have been taught, 
by the erace of God, the nature of thatCHARrrT which our Saviour 
enjomed. ** A new Commandment I give nnto you, that ye i»vi 
one another C* even that charity which the Aposde Paul has so sub- 
limely described in the thirteenth* chapter of the first epistle to tbe 
Corinthians: '<Thou^ I speak with the ToirouE of men and ain 

r^\a and have not Charity, I am nothing.'* And again : << ThoDgh 
have all faith, so that I could remove mountains, and have not 
charity, I am nothing." Be a man a learnted Chur^man or as 
ORTHODOX Dissenter, *<if hehave not Charity, he n nothing.'* 

* To this fact the chiof Representative of the Church at that 
time has recorded the following testimony : 

« It is a reproach, I believe peculiar to the Christians of this age 
and nation, that many of them seemASHAHXD of their Christianity : 
and excqse their piety as others do their vices." 

Sechet'i Sermons, vol . i. 59. 
TJie testimonv of Bishop Butler to the prevalence of InfideB^ 
is very remarkable. <*It is come," says he, **I know not how, 
to be taken for granted, hf many persons, that Christiaiu^ is not 
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tibis decay in sacred literature, we need only notice 
this fact. The Hebrew language, which is the source 
of all cntical knowledge of the Bible, (of the New 
Testament as well as of the Old,) became, at length, 
but little known even to learned men. And though 
there ever have been illustrious exceptions, it ceased, 
ait last, to form a part of tlie ordinary studies of youth 
at our Seats of Learning ; even of those students who 
were destined for the sacred ofl&ce. 

Out of this state of things arose a new Enemy to 
the Church : the enemy that might be expected, Infi" 
delity ; or the positive denial of the truth of a reve- 
lation from God. We have seen that it was supersti- 
tion which first shut the Bible. The second attempt 
was made by Infidelity. But the further consider- 
ation of this subject we must reserve for the after- 
noon ; when we shall review the progress of infideli- 
ty in extending its darkness ; and the Era of Light 
i^hieh followed. 

' But before I conclude this discourse I would beg 
leave to direct your attention to a subject of no little 
consequence to the interests of religion, and to the 
character of our Universities in the present circum- 
stances of the Church ; the notice of which arises im- 
mediately from our present discussion. I mean the 
importance of a critical knowledge of the Original 
languages of the Holy Scriptures to the theological 
Student. 

The original language of the New Testament has 
been well cultivated ; and one cause of this has been 
its affinity to the Greek Classics, But the acqui- 
sition of the language of the Old Testament is equally 
necessary. It is indispensable for those who would 

io much as a subject of inqiiirr : bat that it is now, at lengtli, dis- 
covered to be fictitious: and, accordingly tliey treat it, as if in the 
present age, tliis were an agreed jK)int among all peopls of dis- 
CEBirxENT ; and that nothing remained but to set it up as a princi- 
poi stdpect of mirth and ridicule ; as it were by way of reprisals for 
its havuig so long interrupted the pleasures of the worid." 

JP^eface to the ^naloffy, 1736. 
"What must have been the state of the common people in gene<« 
ml, when it was taken for granted that such were die sentiments 
of all people ofi&acemment in the nation ? 
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possess a critical knowledge of the Bible ; for the 
New Testament is written in the idiom of the Old. It 
may be received as an axiom, That a knowledge of 
Hebrew learning " among the great body of the cler- 
gy, is the mark of a flourishing church ;** that is, of 
a church which is ardent in maintaining the true faithi 
and in expounding the pure word of God to the peo- 
ple. Among the members of the Romish communion, 
this species of learning is almost entirely extinct. 

Having thus asserted the importance of a critical 
knowledge of the Bible, I think it fit, nevertheless, to 
controvert the opinion, that without such a knowledge, 
individuals cannot build the doctrines of Christianity, 
or Christianity itself, upon a solid foundation. If this 
were true, what must have been the state of our own 
Church in the absence of Hebrew learning ? If sacred 
criticism be the sole foundation, and constitute the very 
grounds of our belief, upon what has our belief hither* 
to been grounded ? This opinion places the Christian 
religion on the footing of the superstitions of Mahom- 
et and Brahma; which is this, That if you commit to 
memory a certain number of historic facts, and can 
read certain languages, (all of which, both facts and 
languages, may be obliterated from your memoi7 w 
less than twenty years) you are a good Theologian ; 
but with this advantage^ however, in favor of the Ma- 
hometan, in regard to many theologians of this day, 
that, whereas he can read his Koran in the original 
Arabic, they cannot read the Old Testanient in the 
original Hebrew. My brethren, by this argumentf 
(which is the same in principle with those which wc 
have seen, were uttered in a dark age from the chief 
Seats of Learning,) the assisting Grace of God, and 
all that is peculiar to the Christian religion, seems to 
be very boldly extingitiahed. 

But, perhaps, the source of this misapprehension lie* 
in confounding these two terms, a Theologian and a 
Christian. That which constitutes a Christian is 
« Faith, Hope, and Charity ; these three.'* Much hu- 
man learning is not essentially necessary to constitute 
af hristian. Indeed a man may be a profound Theolo*' 
ffian and not be a Christian at all. He may be learned 
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in the doctrines and history 6f Christianity, and yet be 
» stranger to the fruits of Christianity. He may be 
destitute of Faith, of Hope, and of Charity. 

Let us not, then, confound the fruits of religion^ 
namely, its influence on our moral conduct, its peace 
of mind, and hope of heaven, with the circumstances 
of religion. True religion is that which its great Au-. 
fhor himself hath declared. It is a practical know- 
ledge of the love of God the Father^ <' who sent not 
his Son into the world, to condemn the woiid ; but 
that the world, through him, might be saved ;" of the 
atonement of God the 5on, by faith in whom we 
receive remission of our sins, and are justified in th% 
sight of the Father; and of the sanct\fica.tion of 
God the Holy Ghostj by which we are made meet 
<< to become partakers of the inheritance of the saints 
in light." The preacher who can communicate this 
knowledge to his hearers (and it is true, that if he pos- 
sess a critical knowledge of the Bible, and of the his- 
tory of Christianity, he will be likely to do it with the 
most success,) the same is " a workman that needeth 
not to be ashamed, and a good minister of Jesus 
Christ," I Tim. iv. 6. 

As an illustration of this truth, we may adduce the 
influence of the Gospel on the ignorant piinds of per- 
sons born in the heathen world. 

It has been maintained by some, that civilization 
must always prepare the way for Christianity. But 
this position, like many others allied to this subject, is 
completely at variance with the fact. Civilization is a 
blessing of itself, and ought to be given, as we have op* 
portunity, to all nations : but it is not universally neces- 
sary that it should precede the Gospel. The fact is, 
that the religion of Christ has sometimes found more 
difficulty in conflicting with a refined superstition, with 
what St. Paul calls «^ the wisdom of men," than with 
the ignorance of barbarism. It doth not appear that 
human learning, in itself considered, though in many 
ways an important instrument of good to mankind, 
firedisfioses the mind in any manner or degree to re- 
ceive the Grace of God. There is a sense in which 
Leaning! like Riches, may impede our spiritual pro- 
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^esSf for ^ Knowledge puffeth up," 1 Cor- vitL I ; 
though we are ever to disunguish between the use 
and the abuse of learning. On this subject we ovglit 
to keep in remembrance our Saviour's words, *• The 
poor have the Gospel preached to them ;" in which 19 
implied, *^ That the poor would understand the Gos* 
pel and receive the Gospel ;" and these words have 
been illustrated in every- age. The Apostle Paul had 
less success among the learned at Athens, than among 
Uie barbarous people. And the same is sometimes 
the experience of Preachers at this day among the 
Gentile nations. It so happens that the most nume- 
rous conversions, during the last century^ have bees 
among those nations which have least civilization.* 
And this fact demcmstrates the permanent character 
and divine nature of the Christian dispensation. For, 
•' Where is the wise ?*' saith the Apostle, in reference 
to this subject : « Where is the Scribe ? Where is the 
disputer of this world ? Hath not God made foolish 
the wisdom of this world ? For ye see your catling 
brethren ; how that not many wise men after the flesh, 
not many mighty, not many noble are called. But 
God hath chosen the foolish things of the world te 
confound the wise : and God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound the things that art 
mighty : That no flesh should glory in fas presence : 
But, that according as it is written. He that gloriethf 
let him glory in the Lord," I Cor. i. 26« 

* The EstttTiMAux Indians of Labbadob ; the Coi.AmBss of tfa* 
Deeean in India; the African Slaves of several islands m the^ 
West Indies ; and the natives of Caffraria, and of the great and 
Little Namaquas, in the Sooth of A&i«a. Seethes rep<xts ofth^ 
Moravian and Danish v&iissions. 
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SERMON IV. 



(AFTERNOON.) 
Gen, i. 3. Let there be Light« 

am.MONG the many pieces of sublime and beautiful com<' 
position, with which the service of our Church abounds, 
there is a prayer which I have always admired ; and 
which will properly introduce the Era of Light, that 
is to be the subject of this discourse ; I mean that Col- 
lect in which we pray that our church may be ^*- enlight-' 
ened by the doctrine of the Evangelist Saint John." 

The doctrine of the Evangelist St. John accords with 
that of our Saviour before mentioned : namely : 

That God the Father is love. " God is Love. Herc^i^ 
in is love, not that we loved God, but that He loved 
us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our Sins/* 
L John iv. 10. 

Of God the Son he saith, that << Jesus Christ is come 
in the flesh: and that the blood of Jesus Christ, his Son^ 
cleanseth from all sin," 1 John i. 7. 

Of God the Holy Gbost he saith, « It is the Spirit 
that beareth witness (to the Son of God,) because the ' 
Spirit is Truth ;** and of its operation on the hearts of 
believers he saith, " that they have an Unction from 
the Holy One j" and that this unction Abideth in 
them ; that they are thus born of God," and become 
«« the children of God ;** and, finally, that the evidence 
of their being thus born again, is " the love of the breth-^ 
rcn." " We know,'* saith he, *' that we have passed 
from death to life, because we love the brethren,'* 1/ 
John iii. 14. 

This is the doctrine of the blessed Apostle and 
Evangelist St. John, as expressed in his Epistles, and 
confirmed by his Gospel \ and this is the heavenly doc- 
Gg2 
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trine which our Church prays for in the foUowing 

words : 

*' Merciful Lord, we beseech thee to cast thy bright 
beams of Light upon thy Church, that it, being enlight- 
ened by the doctrine of thy blessed Apostle and Kvan- 
gelist Saint John, may so vs^k in the light of thy truth, 
that it may at length attain 'to the light of everlasting 
life; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen." 

This prayer was offered up continually during a long 
season of darkness, and at length was answered at the 
appointed tine« 

In our formerdtscourse we stated that, while the pfo- 
testant Churches were declining in piety, a new enemy 
appeared. « While men slept, the Tares were sown," 
Matt. xiii. 25. It was about the middle of the last cen- 
tury that Infidelity i which had appeared long before, 
first began to show itself in strong and general opera- 
tion. At the. very time when the spirit of infidelity 
was fostering its strength under the name of Philoso- 
phy, and preparing for the awful revolutions which fol- 
lowed, the spiritual religion of Christ began to revive, 
and has since produced the most beneficial effects. 
True Religion and infidelity have shown their proper 
fruits in our own time ; and we can now contrast them 
with advantage. Let us, therefore, look back, and exam- 
ine what have been the effects of each. 

Infidelity first caused a whole nation to renounce 
Christianity ; and, by natural consequence, destroyed 
religious hope and moral obligation ; that nation, in* 
flamed with cupidity and lust of dominion, invaded oth- 
er nations, deluged them with blood ; and at last, having 
acquired the temporal power, would, like Papal 
Rome, enslave the world by its despotism. And the 
principle of its despotism is the same : namely, « To 
keep the minds of men in the chain of darkness V Thus 
do Infidelity and Superstition lead to the same point, by 
different ways. 

The spiritual Religion of Christ hath, during the 
same period, produced very considerable effects. 

1, It hath promoted a knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures (the same effect which was produced at the Re- 
iarmation,) and hath thereby cultivated, to a great ex- 
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tent^tbe^priiiciples of the Gospel. And on thisfounda- 
tioR hath been built the practice of many excellent yijl^ 
TUKs, (some of them very seasonable in this ag& of re- 
volution,) such as subordination, quiet conduct, loyalty^ 
and contentment. 

2> It hath promoted the instruction of the Poob.. 
The number of those amcmg the lower classes, who 
can read the Scriptures for themselves, is supposed to. 
have been more than doubled, within the last thirty^ 
yeaps. 

S. k hath promoted a more general worship. of God*. 
The volume of praise and Thanksgiving, which rises 
to the Most High^from voices in.this land, constitutes 
an acclamationj compared to the feeble sound at a pe- 
riod not very remote. 

4, It hath cultivated very extensively a critical know-, 
tedge of the Holy Scriptures. A/ reverence for Hebrew 
learning seems again to be restored to .the nation ; for 
persons, even in secular life, begin now to study the, 
Bible in the original TongueS';.asv we know was the 
case in a former age. 

5. Bat this revival of religion has been productive of 
another good, new and extraordinary in its nature ; not 
confined to ttiis country^ or to the present time ; but 
extending to remote nations and distant ages. 

Christianity hath^again, after a lapse of many ages,, 
assumed its true character as "the Light of the world." 
We now behold it animated by its original spirit, which 
was to extend its blessings " to ali^ nations." The 
Scriptures are preparing in almost every language,, 
and preachers are going forth into alxnost every clime. 
Within the period of wiiich we speak, men havje heard 
the Grospel « in their own tongue, wherein they were 
bom ;" in India, throughout many of its provinces ; 
in different parts of Africa ; in the interior of Asia ; 
in the western parts of America; in New Holland ; 
and in the isles of the Pacific SeA' y in the West In- 
dies, and in the northern regions of Greenland and 
Labrador. Malays, Chinese, Persians, and Ara- 
bians, begin now to hear, or read^ in <* their own 
tongues the wonderful works of God," Acta ii. 1 1. 

IIL It is with propriety 9 then.} that w« distinguish-the 
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present period as a TMrd Era of Light in the Chri«» 
tian Dispensation. Yes, it is true, that while Infs- 
D£LiTT, like the pillar of the cloud hanging over the* 
Egyptians, Exod. xiv. 20, is rising in awful formr 
threatening to involve the earth in darkness ; the Re-* 
ligion of Christ, on the other side, like «< a pillar of 
Fire," is giving light to the world. While Infidelity 
is prosti*ating thrones, and forging cl^ains for mankind, 
the religion of the Messiah is diffusing its pure and 
free spirit^ like a copious stream, into the hearts of 
men ; constraining them not only to cultivate its moral 
and benevolent principles in their own country, (where- 
by they resist Infidelity with the best weapons) but to 
communicate them to others ; and to enrich, with high-* 
er blessings than those of commerce, the most distant 
climes and nations. 

Is it asked why this spirit for diffusing religious 
knowledge did not sooner appear in this nation ; for it 
seems scarcely to have been thought of at the era of 
the Reformation ? The desire was not given, because 
we had not the mean^. Our commerce had not ex-' 
tended to the uttermost parts of the earth. We had 
no Empire in the East. Another reason was, the Ro-' 
mish Church held the world in chains. Its supersti-' 
tions had supplanted us in almost every region* But, by 
the revolution of events, this obstacle is now nearly re- 
moved. 

It was an opinion delivered by Sir Isaac Newton, 
after the study of the prophetical books, that the pow- 
er of Superstition, which had so long enslaved the 
world, would at last be broken by the strong arm of 
Infidelity. And we have just seen " this strong arm** 
give the last blow to the temporal power of Rome. 
This loosens her hold upon remote nations. Now, then, 
the fullness of time for enlightening the Gentiles seems 
to be conDe, for the obstructions are nearly removed^' 
and the means granted. And no sooner are the* 
means granted than the desire is given ; and, thus, in 
every age, the great designs of the Almighty are execu- 
ted by the Sons of men. 

But let us now enquire by vfhom it is that the Light' 
of Christianity is difi'used throughout the heathea 
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39irorld ? To whom has been assigned the honor of lead^ 
lag the way in this undertaking ? 

Our own Church acknowledged the object a hunr 
dred years ago, and led the way. Two Societies were 
incorporated for the purpose, by the Royal sanction^ 
and letters wci^ written by the Kino of Great Britain, 
and by the Archbishop of Canterbury to the humbl^ 
Missionaries in the East, to animate, strengthen, and 
encourage them in their important work.* 

These Societies still exist, and prosecute the prima*- 
ry objects of their institution. A mission in India has 
been supported by <« the Society for promoting Chris* 
tian knowledge," with eminent success ; for it was 
under its patronage that the Apostolic Swartz preach*- 
ed the gospel to men v^of different tongues, kindreds^ 
and nations." 

But it is evident that, at the present time, missions 
are conducted to a greater extent by other societies 
thaii by our own. When the Gospel was first preached 
to the heathen) ^our Saviour gave the commission to in*' 
dividuais ; that is, they were not associated by any pow^ 
er of temporal empire. And it would appear, as if it 
• were to be promulgated to the Gentiles a second time 
by the same means. . But this is a subject which will 
occupy the serious attention of our Church. 

The Church of Rome certsdnly considered it to be her 
duty, as the Church of Christ, " to teach all nations." 
Now it bus been so ordered that the Church of Eng* 
land should possess, at this time, a greater facility of 
access to the remotest nations, than Rome ever had in 
the plentttude of her power* While, therefore, we 
contemplate with a benignant eye the laudable exer- 
tions of the subordinate Societies, it would well ac« 
cord with the dignity and character of the Church of 
£ngland, to resume the lead in this* work ; and, standi- 
ing as she does like a Pharos among the nations, to be 
herself the Great instrument of Light to the world.f 

Let this nation understand the voice of that Provi« 

* See Letters in appendix. 

j- " Ye shine as Lights of the world, soipiifa fobtb the ward rf 

•e." Pha. iH6. 
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dence which hath exalted her to such a height in the 
view of mankind. It saith in the words of the text, ^^I^et 
there be light.** But when we spealL of the nation» we 
mean the church ; and the Voice of the Church \sk 
to be heard at the Univeraities, Is not this the Uni» 
versity that gives the light of Science to the world ? 
Let it also give the light of Religion. We are proud 
to acknowledge that this Seat of Learning hath alrea- 
dy begun to diffuse the truth of Revelation in the hea- 
then world. Some of its members have already gone 
forth to the East. Men of your own body^ who had 
acquired the very highest honors in science, are now 
in that country, engaged in translating the Scripturei 
into the Oriental languages. And it would give new 
ardor to their undertaking, to know that it meet^ with 
your countenance and approbation. 

But it will be proper to give some account of the 
darkneat which exists in heathen land8> that our na- 
tion may feel it her duty to send forth the Light- For 
it has been asserted by some that there is no daHcness ; 
at least among the idolaters of India ; and passages 
are quoted from their ancient poetry to prove that 
their morals are sublime and pure. It would> howev- 
er, appear from passages in the Holy Scriptures^ that 
the nations addicted to Idolatry are not only involved 
in darkness and error, but live in the commission of 
turpitude and crime. In the Old Testament it is sta« 
ted, that " the dark places of the earth are full of the 
habitations of cruelty ;"* and that ^ even their sons 
and their daughters they bum in the fire to Moloch ;"t 
and it marks the prevailing characters of Idolatry to 
be these two, Cruelty and Impurity. In the New 
Testament the same characters are assigned to it ; and 
are exemplified in the state both of the Greeks and 
Romans ; of the Greeks in the fourth chapter of the 
Ephesians,^ and of the Romans in the first chapter of 

♦ Psalm Ixxiv. 20. f ^^«t- ^«- 3*- 

i St. Paul writes to the Greeks at Ephesus in these words : ^I 
saj, therefore, and testify in the Lord, Uiat ye henceforth walk not 
as OTHER Gentiles walk, in the vanity of their mind, having the un- 
derstanding darkened : who being past PEEinro, have given them- 
selves over unto lasoiviousness. to work all imeleanness with greedr- 
Eph.iT.19. . 
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the Epistle which i^ addressed to them : and this, tooy 
in the period of their learning and civilization. 

If, then, turpitude and crime markf^d, the idolatry of 
the enlightened states of Greece and Rbmej how much 
^ore may we expect to find them among the ignorant 
and idolatrous nations of the present day ? I resided 
snany years in the heathen world, and was satisfied, by 
casual observation, that the character of their idola- 
try corresponded with that which is given in the Scrip- 
tures. I resolved, however, to visit the chief seat of 
the Hindoo religion, in order to examine the nature of 
that Superstition, which held so many millions in its 
chain. For this purpose I made a journey to the 
Great Temple of Juggernaut^ in the province of Oris- 
sa, which is to the Hindoos (what Mecca is to the 
Mahomedans,) the strong hold and fountain-head of 
their idolatry. I chose that season of the year when 
there is the celebration of the great annual festival 
called the RiUt Jattra. 

On our entering the province of Orissa, we were 
joined by many thousands of pilgrims, who were 'pro- 
ceeding to the Festival. Some of these come from 
remote regions, with their wives and children^ travel- 
ling slowly in the hottest season of the year, and are 
sometimes upwards of two months on their journey. 
Many of the Pilgrims die by the way ; and their bodies 
generally remain unburied ; so that the road to Jug- 
gernaut may be known, for the last fifty miles, by the 
human bones which are strewed in the way. 

On the great day of the Festival, the Idol was 
brought out amidst the acclamations of hundreds of 
thousands of his worshippers. He was seated on a 
lofty throne, and surrounded by his Priests. After a 
short interval of silence, we heard a murmur at a dis- 
tance among the multitude ; and, behold, a body of meUf 
having green branches and palms in their hands, ad- 
vanced with great speed. The people made way for 
them, and when they had come up to the tbrofi6% they 
fell down before the Idol that sat thereon and worship- 
ped ; and the multitude again sent foith an acclamation 
^( like the voice of a great thunder." 

Thus the worship of the Idol began. But on this 
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Mibjectt we cannot recite particulars. Suffice it to say, 
that this worship had the two characters before vacn^ 
tioned. Men and women devoted themselves to death 
before Moloch! I myself beheld the libations of hu- 
man blood. And I merely give you this short reccrd| 
because I witnessed the fact. 

I feel it my duty to state to you, that these idolaters 
are, in general, our own subjects ; and that every mani 
who Ci:kB afford it, is obliged to pay a tribute to the 
English Government for leave to worship the Idol. 
This is called the Revenue of the Tem|^e ; and a civil 
ofiicer, supported by a military force, is appointed to 
collect the Tax. Other temples in Hindostan have 
long been considered as a legitimate source of a simi- 
lar revenue. The temple of Juggernaut is now un- 
der our own immediate management and control. 
The law enacted for this purpose is entitled, ^< A reg- 
ulation for levying a Tax from Pilgrims resorting to 
the Temple of Juggernaut, and for the superinten- 
dance and management of the Temple :" passed by 
t-he Bengal Government, 3d April, 1 806i It will give 
lae sincere pleasure, if the further investigation of 
this subject, shall tend in any degree to soften the 
painful impressions which the above statement must 
make on the public mind. 

There is another enormity of Hindoo superstition^ 
which is well known to you, and which I need not de- 
scribe ; I mean the immolation of female victims on 
the funeral pile. I shall only observe, that the num- 
ber of these unfortunate persons, who thus perish an- 
nually in. our own territories, is so great, that it would 
appear incredible to those who have not inquired into 
the fact. The scene is indeed remote ; but these are 
our own subjects, and we):ave it in our power to re- 
dress the evil. There is a time appointed by the Di- 
vine providence (according to the Prophetic record) 
to every nation, for its amelioration and felicity. Such 
a time came to our nation^ when the light of Christian- 
ity visited it, for our altars were once polluted by hu- 
man sacrifices. The same happiness, we should hopey 
is now come for India. If it should be said that the' 
sacrifice of women cfinnot be aboUshedi it wUl be a 
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siifficient answer to state, that when the Mahomedans 
vere in power, they did abolish it partly ; and the 
Brahmins themselves have suggested means to us by 
which, in the course of time, it may be entirely abol- 
ished. But the proper answer for the present is to ask 
another question : Has the subject ever been officially 
inquired into ? 

For many years this nation was reproached for tol- 
erating the Slave Trade. Many books were written 
on the subject : and the attention of the Legislature 
was at length directed to it. Some asserted that the 
abolition of it was imfiracHcdble^ and some that it was 
imfiolitic ; but it was found on an investigation of the 
traffic, that it was defended because it was lucrative •• 
and a humane nation abolished it. But let us asky 
What is there in buying and selling men compared to 
our permitting thousands of women, our own subjects^ 
to be every year burned alivcy without enquiring in- 
to the cause, and without evidence of the necessity ? 
Or what can be compared to the disgrace of regulat- 
ing, by Christian law, the bloody and obscene rites of 
Juggernaut ? 

The honor of our nation is certainly involved in this 
matter. But there is no room for the language of crim- 
ination or reproach ; for it is the Sin of ignorance. 
These facts are not generally known. And they arc 
not known, because there has been no official inquiry. 
Could the great Council of the nation witness the. 
darkness which I have seen, there would be no dissen- 
tient voice as to the duty of giving light. 

It is proper I should add, in justice to that honourable 
body of men who administer our Empire in the East^ 
that they are not fully informed as to these facts.* 

But there is a two-fold darkness in the East which it 
is proper to specify. There is the darkness of pagan- 

• In regard to the Idol-Tax, the principle of the enormity, it is 
said, has never been fiilly explained to the Government at home. 
It was admitted by the Indian Government many years ago without 
reference, I believe, in the first instance, to England ; and possibly 
the reference may now appear in the books under some specious or 
general name, which is not well understood. The Honorable the 
Court pf Directors will feel as indignant, on a full devetopemeiit of 
the fact, as any public body m tlie nation. 

H h 
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ism ; and there is the darkness of the Rondsh Sa|>ter- 
stition in pagan lands. 

Christianity) under almost any modification, is cer^ 
tainly a benefit to mankind ; for it prevents the perpe- 
tration of the bloody rites of Idolatry. But the cor- 
rupted Christianity to which we allude, has established 
its Inquisition in the East, and has itself shed blood« 
About the time when the Protestant Bishops suffered 
in our own country, the Bishops of tlie ancient Syrian 
Church became martyrs to the same faith in India. 
From that time to this the mournful bell of the Inqui- 
sition has been heard in the mountains of Hindostan. 
The inquisitions in Europe have gradually lost their 
power by the increase of civilization ; but this cause 
Ims not operated equally in India, which is yet, in many 
parts, in a state of barbarism. Though the political 
power of the Romish Church has declined, its ecclesi- 
astical power remains in India, and will probably endure 
for a long period to come.* The inquisition at Goa 
is still in operation, and has captives in its dungeon. t 

A Protestant Establishment is wanted in our Em- 
pire in the East, not only to do honor to Christianity, 
(for in many places in Hindostan the natives ask wheth- 
er we have a God, and whether we worship in a Tem- 
ple,) but to counteract the influence of the ecclesiasti- 
cal power of Rome: for in some provinces of Asia, 
that power is too strong for the religion of Protestants, 
and for the unprotected and defenceless missionaries.^ 

* Since the delivery of this Discottrse I have with pleasare observ- 
ed, in the recent Treaty between his Majesty and the Prince Jlo 
Ct of Portugal, an article by which that Prince engages that the 
^aintion sliall not hereafter be established in the Soatli American 
dominions. Does not this afford a reasonable hope that we may ere 
long behold that engine of Sa^erstition abolished in Portugal? 

•j- See Appencfix. Inqvmtton of Goa. 

i The influence of the Romish Church in India is far greater than 
is generally imagined ; or than our Government has hitherto had 
apy means of ascertaining. . Though the political power is almost ex- 
tinct, the religion remains in its former rigor. And on this fact is 
founded a strong argument for the policy of promoting the Christian 
Instruction of our native subjects. " iClthough the Portuguese, for 
instance j possess but little territoiy in continental India, yet their hold 
on the native affections is incalculably stronger than that of Britain, 
though in the zenitli of her political power ; and were that power to 
he annihilated, as that of the Portuguese now is, it \could soa]*eelj 
h% kitowA. in respect of any hqid which Britain has on the nativ^e 
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But, besides the tyranny of the Inquisition, there is 
in some of Che Romish provinces a corruption of Chris- 
tian doctrine which is scarcely credible. In certain 
places the rites and ceremonies of Moloch are blend- 
ed with the worship of Christ.* 

It is surely our duty to use the means we possess of 
introducing a purer Christianity into our Empire in 
the East.t I shall mention one circumstance which 
may well animate our exertions. A large province of 
Romish Christians in the South of India, who are 
now our subjects, are willing to receive the Bible ; and 
this, too, under the countenance of the Romish Bishop, 
an Italian, and a man of liberal learning. And Pro- 
vidence hath 80 ordered it, that a translation of the 
Scriptures hath been just prepared for them. This 
Translation has been made by the Bishop of the Syrian 
Church. Yes, my brethren, a Bishop of the ancient 
Church of Christ in India, has translated the Holy 
Scriptures into a new language. That venerable man, 
who did not know, till lately, that there was a pure 
church in the Western world, is now pressing befoire 
many learned men in the West, in promoting the know- 
ledge of the religion of Christ.| 

We have now taken a review of three Eras of Light 
in the Christian dispensation. Do you require further 
evidence of this being a TMrd Era ? Behold Societies 
forming in every principal City of Great Britain for 
the purpose of giving the Bible to all nations ! Do 
you ask further proof? Behold the Christian Church 

mind, that she had ever set foot in India." 

** This impolicy astonishes those who have acted with success on 
the opposite system. A Roman Catholic, high in spiritual authority 
in India, expressed his utter amazement that the British Govei-n- 
ment should not act on a better policy, and declared that, in conse- 
quence of the hold which Christianity had obtained through the Ro- 
man Church on the minds of the natives ; there were seven mil- 
lions of British subjects in India, with whose sentiments he hod the 
means of becoming perfectly acquainted, and over whose minds he 
could exercise a commanding control.'* 

See Tenth Annual Report of" Society for Missions to Africa and 
the East," just published : containing the communications of Sir 
Alisxander Johnstone, Chief justice of Ceylon, p. 78. 

• At Aughoor, near Tritchinopoly, and in other places. 

+ See in Appendix, letter of the Bishop ofLandaff^ on the ex- 
peoiehey of an Eeolesiastical Establishment for British India. 

\ See Appendix. Account of Syrian Christiana. 
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beginning) after a delaf of eighteen centurieS} to in- 
struct the Jc%osy and to attenopt the conversion of the 
ancient people of God. Why did not the Church di- 
rect her attention sooner to this great undertaking^ ? 
It was because the Era of Light had not arrived. 

This learned body have it in their power greatly to 
promote the extension of Christianity among the Jews. 
Men have begun to preach the Gospel to that people, 
without giving them the Gospel in their own lan- 
guage. A Translation of the New Testament into 
the Hebrew tongue would be a gift worthy of our Uni- 
versity to present to them. It must appear strange 
tous, on a retrospect of the fact, that during so long 
a period, Christians should have reproached the Jews 
for not believing the New Tiestament, and yet never 
have put that volume into their hands in their own 
language, that they might know what they were to 
believe I^ This conduct of Christians might be called 
•an infatuation^ were it not prophesied that thusit 
should be. They did not think of giving the Gospel 
to a people, of whom the prophet hath said, " that they 
should be removed into ail the kingdoms of the earth 
for their hurt^ to be a reprpach, and a proverb, and 
a taunt and a curse,". Jer. xxiv. 9. But we can now 
« speak comfortably to Jerusalem, and cry unto her 
that her WARFARE is ACCOMPLISHED ;" for it is pro- 
phesied again, <' that blindness in part is happened to 
Israel, until the fulness of the Gentiles be come in," 

* Ti-anslations of portions of the New Testament into different 
dialects of the Hebrew laiig:uage have been made by different per- 
sons at different times ; but lliese have been rather intended as exer- 
cises for the scholar, or for the use of the learned, than for the use 
of the Jews. The Romish Church pi'inted a version of the Gospels 
in Hebrew, and the whole Syriac New Testament in the Hebrev 
. character ; but it would not give the book to that people who oould 
read it. In Spain and Portugal they condemned the Jews to thi 
flames, for professing Judaism, but they would not give them the Nev 
Testament that they might learn Chiistianity. The English Church, 
which has succeeded the Romish Church as first in influence and 
dignity, has not, as yet, given the New Testament to the Jews. 
The Cliurch of Scotland hai not given it. The chief praise is due tf 
some of tJie Protestant divines in Universities on the Continent, who 
published some parts of the New Testament in what is called Ger- 
man Hebrew, and dispersed copies among the Jews, as they had<^ 
portunity. It is encouraging to know that eren this piu*tial attempt 
was not without success. 
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Koth. xi. 26* By this prophecy we see that the coii^ 
Tersio&of the Jews is connected with that of the Gen- 
tiles : and is to be, if not contemporaneous, at least 
an immediate consequent. But the conversion of the 
Gentiles has already commenced; and commenced 
^ith most remarkable success. And now, behold the 
preparation, for the conversion of the Jews ! Add ta 
this, the Jews themselves contemplate some change to 
be at hand. It is certainly true, that both among the 
Jews in the East and in the West there is, at this 
time, an expectation of great events in regard to their 
own nation. It is not unlike that expectation, which 
pervaded the Roman Empire before the coming of the 
Messiah. 

We are now to notice a remarkable peculiarity in all 
these three Eras of Light 

In the first Era, when our Saviour preached his 
own Gospel, and performed wonderful works, there 
were some who denied that the work was from God ; 
and he was said to be << beside himself; and to do 
these works by the power of the prince of darkness.** 
But our Lord's answer to them was in these wordS} 
*» The WORKS that I do, bear witness of me, that the 
Father hath sent me," John v. 36. And when the 
Apostle t'aul preached the Gospel of Christ,^ he was 
accounted " a fool for Christ's sake : he was reviled, 
persecuted, and defamed," 1 Cor. iv. 10. But he 
could appeal to the great work which he peiformed, 
<< the deliverance of the Gentiles from darkness to 
light." 

In the second Era, at the Reformation, Lutser and' 
those other great Teachers whom God so highly honor- 
ed, were also called EnthusiastB, and were accused of a 
flagrant and misguided zeaL But " the works which 
they did-' testified that they were sent of God, as Am- 
bassadors of Christ, of which the conversion of our own 
nation is an evidence to this day. 

In 'the Third Era of Light, those eminent persons* 
who were chiefly instrumental in diffusing it, were in 
like manner called £lnthusiasts« But " the works which 
they did testify that they were also Ambassadors of 
Christ,'* and "able ministers of the New Testameot," 
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p|re«oliiog unto men the doctrine of life ; of whkh r«* 
ano/e. nations as well as ottr own^ will bear witness at a 
future; day. 

. For let us dispassionately contemplate the works that 
have followed the; revival of religion in this country. 
We now st^iui at ^xune distance, and can survey the ob« 
ject in all Its-fNtrts, and in its jnst proportion. We sta- 
ted these works to be : 

^ -1. An increased knowledge of the Holy Scriptures ; 
producing , 

. 3. A Qultivation of the principles of the Gospel, and 
the practice qi the virtues of subordination^ loyalty, and 
contentment. ., . ; 

3. The almost universal instruction of the poor : so 
that it may be truly said, ^' The poor ha?e the Gospel 
preached to them." 

4. The more general worship of God in our Isoid. 

5. The publication of the fiible in new languages f 
and) 

6. The promulgation of Christianity among all na- 
tions ; to Jews and to Gentiles. 

Are these works of darkness ? Are they not rather 
the worJts which are called in Scripture, " the fruits of 
the Spirit ?'* Let a man beware how he arraigns op 
contemns those works which he may not perfectly 
fiomprehend, lest, peradventure.,he should speak a word 
against the operation of God the Holy Ghost. There 
are many at this day who say they believe in one God. 
These may be Deists and others. There are many 
who say they believe in God the Son, after a certun 
i^anner. These may be Socinians, and Pelagians. 
But the true criterion of the faith of a Christian at this 
day, is to acknowledge the continued influences of 
Ood the Hoiy Ghost, «< By this shall ye know them.*' 
For the Apostle Paul hath said, <' That no man can 
say that Jesus is the Lord but .6y the Holy Ghost,'' 
i Cor. xii. 3. And our Saviour hath said that the Holy 
Ghost shall abide with his Church «(/or ever." John 
xiv. 16. 

But those who deny the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, will also deny the works of the Spirit. . What 
more undeniable work of the Spirit can be visible in 
l^e Church of Christ, than the sending forth nreachers 
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to preath the everlasting Gospel to the heathen woi'ld? 
What pobler or purer work of righteousness can be 
imagined than the giving the Holy Bible to all na« 
tions*? And yet there are many who behold both un- 
dertakings with indifference, or even hostility. Oth- 
ers there are who, professing a purer theology, can- 
not deny the truth and justice of the principle, but 
they argue against the way : they contend for the 
old way ; as if a liian should think to evangelize the 
world after the fashion of his own parish. They say 
they would conduct these new and grand designs after 
the old precedent ^ when the truth is, there has been 
no precedent for what is now doing, in its present extent, 
for nearly eighteen centuries past. Christ and his 
Apostles established the first and ^resLt firecedeni. 

It may be expected that those who deny the con- 
tinued influences of the. Holy Spirit in the Church, 
will deny that the present is an Era of Light. When 
Christ came, who was « the Light of the world," there 
were many who denied that any Light had come* 
When the truth shone a second time at the Reforma- 
tion, there were many who perceived it not. And 
though the bright beams of I^ight, at the present peri- 
od, far transcend those of the Reformation, there are 
many who behold them not. They wonder indeed 
to see various Societies, which have no connexion 
with each other, engaged in pursuing the same object. 
They behold men of different nations and of different 
languages animated by the same spirit, promoting the 
same design, encountering the same difficulties, perse- 
vering with the same ardor, giving and not receiving, 
•spending money, time, and labor, in an undertaking* 
in which there is ho self-interest ; and all agreeing 
in one common voice, Lbt there be Light. All 
this they behold, and they wonder : but they do not 
believe. And thus it Is written ; '^ Behold, ye despi- 
sers, and wonder, and perish ; for I work a work in 
your days, a work which ye shall in no wise believe^ 
though a man declare it unto you," Acts xiii. 41. 

A violent but ineffectual attempt was made some 
time ago to impede the progress of this work. But 
Ibe current was strong and deep, and these momentary 
dbstructions served merely toyicreaseitsforce* ^^There 
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» a riTer* the streams whereof shall make glad tlur 
Qiif of God," Psalm xlvi. 4. No human poigrer caa 
stop its course. . Many who are yet hostile to this un^ 
dertaking will shortly join in it. We believe that the 
strength of the nation will soon be with it : and that all 
hope of resisting it, entertained by, unbelieving mcn,r 
will be disappointed. For the projAccy hath gone 
forth, <^ He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh ; the 
Lord shall have them in derision. I will de<Hare the- 
decree : Thou art my Sop, I shall give thee the hea- 
then for thine tnheritanrey^nd the uttermost parts of- 
the earth for thy possession,- * Psalm ii. ft. 

It is of vast consequence to the purity and peipetu- 
Uy.of our Church, that those Students who are prepa- 
ring to enter it, should have just views on this sub-^ 
ject. There is one fact which ought frequently to bo 
illustrated to them, as being tlie foundation, on which 
they are to form a judgment on this and other parts of 
the divine dispensation. 'It is the following : 

It is an undeniable truth, constantly asserted by Scrip-- 
ture, and demonstrated by experience, that there have^ 
ever been two descriptions ,of persons in the Church*- 
They are denominated by our Saviour, <' the children 
of light, and the children of this world ;" and again,- . 
« the children of the wicked one, and the children of 
the kingdom." Matt. xiii. sa. These different terms- 
originate entirely from our receiving, or not receiving' 
that illumination of understanding which God, who 
cannot liC) hath promised to give to them that ask hinu- 
For if a man supplicate the Fatlier of Lights for his 
« good and perfect Gift," with a humble and believing' 
spirit, he will soon be sensible of the effect in his own 
mind. He will begin to behold many things in a vie w^ 
very different from what he did before ; he will devote 
himself to the duties of his profession with alacrity 
and zeal, as to "a labor of love J*' and his moral con- 
duct will be exemplary and pure, adorning that Gospel^ 
which he is now desirous to preach. • • Another conse- 
quence will be this : He will learn, for the first tin^e,- 
what is meant by the reproach of the world, For men 
in general, wiU not approve of the piety and purity of 
his life; and they wUi distinguish it by some term of- 
disparagement oi' contempt. 
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I am aware that many who have supplicated the 
Father of Lights for " the good and perfect gifty" and 
who seC) by the light that is in them, << a worhl lying 
in wickedness,*' 1 John, v. 19, are yet induced to con- 
. ceai their sentiments in religion, or, at least, are pre- 
vented from assuming a decided character in the pro- 
fession of it, from the dread of refiroach. But they 
ought to remember that a term of reproach has now 
.become so general, and attaches to so slight a degree, 
not only of religious zeal, but of moral propriety, that 
no man who desires to maintain a pure chai'acter ia 
his holy office needs to be ashamed of it.* 

But there is another consideration for those who are 
ordained to be ministers of Christ, namely, that this 
Reproach seems to be ordained as a necessary evi- 
dence, in an evil world, that their doctrine is true. For 
the offence of the Cross will never cease. The Apos- 
tle Paul was accused of being "beside himself;*' but 
his only answer was this \ <* Whether we be beside 

• It is worthy of remark, that the names of reproach which men 
of the world have given to religious men, have heen generally deriv- 
ed from something highly virtuous or laudable. 

Believers were first called Crristiaits, as a term of reproachy 
after the name of Christ. They have been since called Pietists, 
from their piety, Puritans from their purity, and Saints from 
their. HoujjTXSS. In the present day, their ministers are called 
EvAHOELiCAL, from their desire to " do the work of an Evangelist," 
See 2 Tim. iv. 5. Thus, the evil spirit in the damsel who followed 
Paul, cried out, by an impulse which he could not resist, " These 
men are the servants of the most high God, which shew unto us the 
way of salvation." Acts xvi. 17. The most opprobrious epithet 
which the Jews thought they could give our Saviour, was to call 
him a Samaritan. ** Thou art a Samaritan, and hast a devil," 
John viii. 48. But our Saviour has given a permanent h(Mior to the 
name, by his parable of " the good Samaritan." 

The usual name of religious reproach at this day is Mbthobist ; 
a term first used in Oxford, and derived from the" method, which 
some religious Students observed in the employment of their time. 
So far it is an honorable appellation. It is now applied to any maa 
of pure and unaffected piety, and is, in short, another term for a 
Christtatt. Of the Methodists, Paley says, in his Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, that in regard to piety to God, and purity of life, they may 
he compared to << the primitive Christians." The name Methodm 
in England was, for a time, as disreputable as RoydUat in France. 
And indeed there is an analogy in the character ; for Methodism im- 
plies Loyalty to "the King Of kings." And I am happy to add,ift 
regard to that numerous Mdy of our fellow subjects who are called 
by that name, that it also implies, after an experience of half a eea- 
tury, PUKi LorAixr to an sabthlt Sotxabios^. , ^ ^^, 
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ourselves, it is to God ; or whether we be sober, it is* 
for your cause," 2 Cor.. ▼. 1 3. And let this be your 
answer also. If the minister of Christ give no offence 
to << the children of this world,*' he has reason to sus- 
pect the purity, either of his doctrine or of his practTcd 

On the other hand, a corrupt theology has no of- 
fence and no reproach. You have heard of a two-fold 
darkness in the East. There is also a two-fold dark- 
ness in the West. There is the darkness of Infidelity, 
and the darkness of a corrupt Theology. Infidelity 
has slain its thousands : but a corrupt Theology has 
dain its ten thousands. 

Let every Student of theology inquire whether the 
religion he professes bear the true character. Instead 
of shunning the reproach of Christ, his anxiety ought 
to be, how he may prepare himself for that high and 
sacred office which he is about to enter. Let him ex- 
amine himself whether -his views correspond, in any 
degree, with the character of the ministers of Christ 
as recorded in the New Testament. «* Woe is unto 
me, if I preach not the Gospel," 1 Cor. ix. 16. Even 
the Old Testament arrests the progress of the unqual^ 
ified and worldly-minded teacher. It is recorded that 
when Dathan and Abiram invaded the priest's office, 
with a secular spirit, ^' the earth opened her mouth 
and swallowed them up," in the presence of Israel. 
This was written for " our admonition," that no man 
should attempt to minister in holy things until he has 
cleansed his heart from the impurities of life ; and is 
able to publish the glad tidings of salvation with un- 
polluted lips. 

If the Student desire that God would honor his fu- 
'ture ministry, and make him an instrument for pre- 
serving the UNITY of the Church, instead of bis being 
an instrument of ^eceanon from it, he will seek to un- 
derstand that pure doctrine of which our Lord speaks, 
when he saith, « He that will do the Will of God 
shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God." 
This is an £ra of Light in the Church. Men are ar- 
dent to hear the word of God. And if a thousand 
churches were added to the present number, and << en- 
lightened by the doctrine of the Evangelist John/' they 
would all be filled. Those who preach that doctrine 
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are the true defenders of the Faith, and the legiti* 
mate aufifhortera of the Church of England^ If these 
increase, the Church viU increase. If these increase 
in succeeding years in the same proportion as thef 
have hitherto done, it is the surest pledge that the 
Church is to flourish for centuries to come, as she has 
Nourished for centuries past. And there is nothing 
which forbids the hope that she will be PERPETUAL; 
If she be the ordained Instrument of giving Light to 
the world. 

I shall now conclude,this discourse, with delivering 
any testimony concerning the spiritual religion of 
Christ. I have passed through a great part of the 
world, and have seen' Christianity, Judaism, Mahom« 
edanism, and Paganism in almost all their forms ; and 
I can truly declare, that almost every step of my pro- 
gress afforded new proof, not only of the general truth 
of the religion of Christ, but of the truth of that 
ohange of heart in true believers which our Lord de- 
scribes in these words, (^ Born of the S{»rit ;" and 
which the Evangelist John calls, « Receiving an unc- 
tion from the Holy One.*' For even the heathens sheW| 
lA their traditions and religious ceremonies, vestiges 
of this doctrine.* Every thing else that is called reli» 
gion, in Pagan or Christian lands, is a counterfeit of 
this. This change of heart ever carries with it its 
own witnesses ; and it alone exhibits the same charac- 
ter among men of every language and of every clime. 
It bears the fruit of righteousness ; it affords the 
highest enjoyment of life which was intended by God, 
or is attainable by man ; it inspires the soul with a 
sense of pardon and of acceptance through a Redeem- 
er : it gives peace in death ; and «^ a sure and certain 
hope of the resurrection unto eternal life.** 

Let every man, then, who hath any doubt in his 
mind as to this change in the state of the soul in this 
life, apply himself to the consideration of the subject. 
jFor if there be any truth in Revelation^ this is true : 
«< What shall it profit a man, if he gain the whole 
«irorld and lose his own soul V* What avails it that all 

• See The Star in the East. 
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Che treasures of science and literature are poured at 
our feetf if we are ignorant of ourselves, of Christy 
and holiness ? The period is hastening which will put 
an end to this world and all its distinctions ; which, like 
a fioodi will sweep away its upplause and its frown, its 
learning and its ignorance. The awful glories of the 
last judgment will, ere long, appear ; when the humble 
and penitent inquirer, who has received by faith that 
stupendous Grace which the doctrine of Christ reveals, 
shall be eternally saved ; while the merely speculative 
student, whose secret love of sin led to the rejection of 
that doctrine, shall, notwithstanding his presumption ci 
final impunity, be, for ever, undone.* 

I cannot permit myself to conclude, without expres- 
sing my thanks for the very candid attention with which 
you have been pleased to honor these discourses. I 
trust that every word hath been spoken with a just 
deference for the learned assembly before whom I 
preach ; for I greatly covet your approbation, and I 
hope that I shall obtain it. But I have a solenui ac- 
count to render; for I have had many opportumties. 
And I desire to say that now, M'hich my conscience 
shall approve, at that hour, when I shall be called to 
give an account of my stewardship. 

I pray that " the spirit of truth," which our Saviour 
promised should abide with his people for ever, may 
manifest his power amongst us, dispel the darkness of 
ignorance and error, and <^ guide out minds into aU 
Truth,*' John xvi. 13. 

To this Holy Spirit, who, together with the Father 
and the Son, is One God, be ascribed all honor and 
glory, power, might, majesty, and dominion, now and 
evermore. Amen. 

* Forbes. 
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John V. 2, 3, 4.— *< There is at Jerusalem^ by the sheep^ 
market^ a Pool^ which w called in the Hebrew tongue^ 
BEfHESDAy having Jive fiorchea. In these lay a 
great multitude of impotent folk^ of blind ^ halt^ with' 
eredy waiting for the moving of the water. For an 
angel went down at a certain season into the pooly 
and troubled the water ; whosoever then^ firsts after 
the troubling of the watery stepped in^ was made 
whole of whatsoever disease he had.** 

JL KNOW not any subject contained in the Scrip- 
tures, the contemplation of which is better suited to 
the circumstances of us who are here assembled, than 
that of the healing waters of Jerusalem. There 
are now collected here, as formerly at Bethcsda, ** a 
great number of infirm persons, of halt and withered," 
who have come to the healing waters at this place \ and 
who expect a cure, not from the hand of man, but of 
God. We have come to try the efficacy of waters 
which flow by the divine command v medicinal waters, 
which owe nothing to human art or power, and whose 
Qature and origin man does not even fully understand.* 

* Buxton is situated on the ridge of that mountainous region 
commencing in Derbyshire, -nhich extends to tshe northern extrem- 
ity of the kingdom, and which has been called b^ some geogra- 
phers the British Appemne. The medicinal well is nearly in the 
middle of England, and is supposed to he upwards of 1500 feet 
above the surface of the sea. It further occupies a most interest- 
ing situation, as being surrounded by beds of shells, corals, and 
other marine pi-oducts, the remains oif the antediluvian world, and 
indelible testimonies of the truth of the Mosaic Record. The tcm-^- 
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The first view of the scene before us will sug^st 
to our minds some interesting topics of reflecdon. 

While we behold this healing fountain flowing^ like a 
torrent,* and consider its long duration, and the bene- 
fit derived from it to multitudes perhaps in every age, 
we have to admire an illustrious instance of the wisdom 
and goodness of God in creation. How wonderful that 
this salubrious spring should retain the same degree 
of heat, through every change of season, and from age 
to age !t And again, what limit shall we assign to its 

perature of the air in these regions is ahwsys cooler than in the 
lower countries. There is gjenerally a turbiUent atmosphere ; hot 
this renders the change of air greater, and more salutary in cer- 
tain compl^nts, than in any other part of northern Europe. Frcoa 
vestiges- lately discov»>ed, it is ascertained that builditigs were erect- 
ed at the Well of Buxton, in the time of the Romans. In the 
• middle ages it acquired the flame of St. Anne's Well. In the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth a Treatise was written on the ** Virtues 
of the Water of Jfuch-stones, by Dr. Jones of Derby," and it ap- 

S;ars at that time (1572) to have been a place of great resort 
ut it is only within these few years that buildings have been erect- 
ed for invalids suitable to the im])ortance of the place. For these the 
nation is indebted to the Duke of Devonshire. Mis Grace is pro- 
prietor of Buxton, and of the country round it, and he has, with 
a liberality vhich ought to be more known and celebrated, erect- 
ed a suit of extenfflve and magnificent buildings, called the Cbes- 
CKNT, and a spacious and elegant church, hoth of hewn stone ; also 
pools for bathing, « besides various other edifices for the accommo- 
dation of the Aisitors and invalids ; the whole expence rf which 
is stated to have been not less than 150,000/. The munificence 
of .this nobleman, referring as it does to the health of his coan- 
ti'vmen, is entitled to a national acknowledgment 

* "The quantity of water flowing. from the springs has been 
calculated to " be after the rate of sixty gallons in a minute."— 
Denmaii on the Buxton Waters, p. 56. 

■j^ The heat of the medicinal spring, called St. Anne's Well, of 
which the invalids drink, " is always 81 by Fai*enheit's thermom- 
eter. The heat of the medicinal pool in which the invalids bathe, 
is precisely and iTwariably 82 by Fai*enheit*s thermometer. The 
temperature of these waters does not in any degree depend oa 
rain, or other accidental circumstances." — Denman, p. 53, 57. 

Philosophy has long attempted to investigate this subject, but as 
yet without any satisfactory restilt. " Hast thou entered into the 
springs of the sea ^ or hast thou walked in seareh of the depth ?" 
— Job xxxviii, 16. We neither undei-stand accurately by what 
means the waters acquire their heat, nor, when they have acquir- 
ed it, how the temperature should always continue the same, with- 
out being aflected, like eveiy other substance of this earth,, by heat 
and cold, and distance from the sun. " Philosophers," says Dr. 
Hunter, " have diftered much in their opinions about the cause of 
heat in warm waters ; but I do not find that ^ny of them ha?e as 
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duration ? It i$ probable that it was first opened ^< when 
the foundations of the earth were laid,*' and that it wiH 
continue to flow till time shall be no more. The same 
power which gave virtue to the well of Bethesda, hath 
opened the fountain of health in this place. These^ 
therefore, may be called God's waters^ They flow 
by the divine mercy, and we expect that they will prove 
beneficial to our infirm bodies only by the divine bless- 
ing. Let us, then, approach them with sentiments of 
gratitude and piety, having our minds prepared to 
give God the glory for any benefit we may derive fron* 
the use of them. 

In viewing any striking object in the works of crea- 
tion, it is useful to reflect in what manner our blessed 
Saviour would have improved the scene ; for He was 
wont to derive instructive lessons from the operations 
of nature, and even from the usages and works of man. 
Of this there is an instance recorded in the Gospel^ 
which bears some analogy to the scene which now pre-^ 
sents itself to our view in this place. It was a custom 
of the Jews, on the last day of the Feast of Passover^ 
to draw water from the fountain of Siloam,^ which 
sprang from mount Zion, and to bear it in solemn pro- 
cession to the Temple, where it was poured out before 
the Lord. These ** waters of Siloa which flowed soft^ 
ly" (Is. viii. &.) from their fountain, not far. from the 
Temple of God,* and refreshed the inhabitants of Jeru-^ 
salem, had been celebrated by the prophet Isaiah as aa 
emblem of Messiah's gentle reign ; and the Evangelist 
John alludes to the same emblem, when he says, ** Si- 
loam being interpreted, signifies sent ;" that is, a type 
of him who is ^' the sent** of God ; and the custom of 
drawing water from the well of SUoam oaa certain day^ 
was founded on the words of the same prophet Isaiah ;. 
<< Therefore with joy shall ye draw water out of the 
« wells of salvation^"— «/«. xii. 3.t 

yet been able to lav down an hypothesis, -w-hich is not liable tO" 
some objeetioos." — Bunter on the JSTatttre and Virtues of Buxton 
Waters, p. 8. 

• —And Siloa's brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God. Mlton. ^ 

f This faet of drawing water from the fountain of Siloam is au- 
thenticated by the Rablnns. The water was carried in a golden 
A2 
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Out* Saviour beholding this, solemnity of drawing 
water on the great Feast-day, improved it to a spiritual 
purpose ; " In the last day, that great day of the Feast, 
" Jesus stood and cried, saying, If any man thirst, let 
<< him come to me and drink ; he that belie veth on me 
« as the Scripture hath said, Out of his belly shall flow 
« rivers of living water. But this spake he of the 
*« Spirit, which they that believe on Him should re- 
" ceive ; for the Holy Ghost was not yet given.*^— 
John vii. 37. 

Thus did our Lord spiritualize the scene. He shew- 
ed the inhabitants of Jerusalem, that their drawing wa- 
ter from the fount of Siloam was a just figure of their 
•* receiving the Holy Spirit," which should soon be 
poured out from on high, and « which they that be- 
" lieved on Him (not in that age only, but in every age) 

" SHOULD RECEIVE.*'* 

Under the authority then of our Saviour's escample, 
who )*endered the scenes of nature a theme of instruc- 
tion, we may be permitted, in the application of this 
discourse, to consider the healing influence of the 
Fountain in this place, in a spiritual sense. The chief 
object of the discourse itself will be. 

First, to inquire into what may have been the de- 
sign of instituting the miracle of the healing waters at 
Jerusalem. And, 

Secondly, To shew that these waters, which healed 
the diseases of the body^ were an emblem of the influ- 

.um, and the solemnity was called O^DH 1?D^3 JVisitk Ham-mam^ 
.the pouring out of water. In the Gemara it is inquired, " Whence 
was this eustom ?" The answer : " FVom the woi-ds of the proph- 
et. Therefore with joy shall ye draw water out of the wells of 
salvation."— ra/mwc? Babyt. fol. 48. 9. 

* it is a remai'kable fact,.tliat the spiritual import of drawing 
v/ater from Siloam was understood, and has been acknowledged 
and recorded by the Rabbins. ** Why is Siloam called ^3^5| 18^ HO 
JSeth Suaba, the place of a draught ? Answer : DOXtSf OBTO 
l?nipn np Because, thence they draw the Holy Spirit"— Ta/- 
muii HterosoL in Sticccihi fol. 55. , 

The Jew» of this da^ might derive a strong confirmation of the 
truth of ^e Gospel, if they would read their own ancient Tur- 
gums. 

It is to be noticed that Siloam and Shiloh, another name for 
Christ, are distinct words derired from difierent-rooU. They have 
no reiaboa to eac^i other« 
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ence of the heavenly Gospel, which hdals the diseases 
of the soulj and fits it for the kingdom of God. 

I. We are first to inquire, « for what end God may 
*< have been pleased to institute the miracle of the heal- 
" ing waters at Jerusalem ?" The fact recorded in 
this place by the Evangelist, has been but seldom no- 
ticed ; but to me it seems to involve considerations of 
much interest, and is itself a subject of instructive con- 
templation. 

For a period of nearly four hundred years, there 
had been now no prophet in Israel ; and the prophe- 
cies concerning the Messiah had not been fulfilled. 
There was no "open vision,*' nor other symbol of 
the divine presence, and the people were gradually 
declining to infidelity. In these circumstances it may 
have pleased God to arrest the attention of the na- 
tion by a new evidence of his presence, and to sus- 
tain the hope of those <' who waited for the consolation 
of Israel," by affording a new proof that he had not 
forsaken his people. This new evidence may also be 
considered as an emblem of the Gospel itself, >\rhich 
was soon to appear, being at once a manifestation of 
fiowtr and of mercy / and it further resembled the 
same Gospel, in its being open to the view of all, and 
accessible to all ^ the place selected £br its exhibition 
being in the very midst of Jerusalem. 

<* Now there is,** saith the Evangelist, « at Jcru- 
^< salem, by the Sheep-market, a Pool, which is called 
<< in the Hebrew tongue, Bethesda.** Bethesda signifies 
The house of Mercy ; a name which had been given t© 
it in consequence of the merciful cures effected by 
its waters. " Fdr> at a certain season," continues the 
Evangelist, " an angel went down and troubled the wa- 
ter ; and whosoever, first,^ after the troubling of the 
water, stepped in, was made whole of whatsoever dis- 
ease he had."* 

* The Pool of Bethesda was sapplied with water from the foun? 
tain of Siloam, the before-mentioned type of the Messiah's king- 
dom. It may be proper to. observe that the fwxntain of Siloam is 
not the same as the pool of Siloam. " Upon the very highest point 
" of the hill of Jerusalem, and from whence it had a fall either 
** way, there sprang the sweet and gentle fountain, Siloam ; from 
•* whjteh two streams descended j one to the pool of Bethesda, and 
t* the other to the pool of JSilQam"^lA^htf9Qt, Tol. i. p. IQS^ 
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TUsy then> was the kind of evidence^ by which it 
may have pleased God to shew his people that he had 
not forsaken them, and to confirm their faith in the 
certain fulfilment of the evangelic promises by the 
mouth of his holy prophets. 

But again, the Gospel was a dispeosation of such 
transcendent dignity and excellency, that it was wor- 
thy of a prefiguration, or typical representation of its 
nature and effects before its arrival ; even as the per- 
son of its great author had a harbinger or precursor 
" to prepare his way/' and to direct the eyes of all men 
to wait his approach. There was a famed prediction of 
the prophet Zechariah, which would probably be often 
contemplated by the pious Israelites about this peiiod, 
with great solicitude : ^< In that day (viz. the day of 
^^ the Messiah) there shall be a fountsdn opened to the 
<< house of David and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
" for sin and for uncleanness." These words refer- 
red to the diseases of the soul. And now, behold, a 
fountain is opened to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
for the diseases of the body. What a lively pre«» 
figuration this of the fountain which was soon to be 
opened by « the blood of Christ which cleanseth from 
" all sin !"— .1 John i. 7. And so well known was 
this public interposition of the divine power at Beth- 
esda, that suitable buildings were erected at these 
waters of mercy, for the reception of those who were 
diseased ; and " five porches" or porticos were built 
around the pool for the accommodation of the peo- 
ple. ** In these porches," saith the Evangelist, « lay 
>( a great multitude of infirm persons, of blind, halt, 
<' and withered, waiting for the moving of the water." 

Our blessed Saviour, who went about doing good, 
visited this recess of misery. He came to the pool 
of Bethesda, and in its porches beheld a just repre- 
sentation of the world, into which he bad descended, 
filled with beings languishing under the various spir- 
itual diseases which sin hath introduced. And having 

Josephus relates that the foantain of Siloam was flowing in his 
time, bat that it failed during the siege of Jerusalem by Titus. Its 
failure, which was attribute directly to the divine interposition, 
^ded much to the distresses of the hem^gc^^'^^^^ £elL 
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surveyed the various eases of misery which presented 
themselves, he selected one of the most helpless objects 
for the exercise of his mercy. 

^ A certain man was there which had an infirmity) 
'< thirty and eight years. When Jesus saw him lie, and 
^ knew that he had been now a long time in that case, 
<< he saith unto him, Wilt thou be made whole I The 
<< impotent man answered, Sir, I have no man, when 
<« the water is troubled^ to put me into the Pool ; but 
^ while I am coming, another steppeth down before me. 
<* Jesus saith unto him, Rise, take up thy bed and walk. 
*< And, immediately, the man was made whole, and took 
" up his bed and walked." 

Jesus did not say unto him, « Go down to the water 
<< and wash ;' for this institution of mercy at Bethesda 
was now to be superseded by a new dispensation ; and 
the ministry of ^gels was to be succeeded by the 
xmnistrations of Uie Son of God. 

II. We come now to the important part of our dis- 
course, which is, to consider these waters at Bethesda 
which healed the bodyyZA an emblem of th&divine effects 
of the Gospel iugpurifying the aouly and fitting it for the 
kingdom of God. So just is this emblem, that Baptism 
by water was afterwards expressly appointed by our 
Saviour himself, as the initiatory rite of his religion.* 
By this institution of Baptism our Lord would signify 
to us, That the soul must be cleansed and fiurified by the 
ififluenceM of the Holyfipirit^ even a% the body is washed 
with fiure water. The import of this sacred rite is 
well explained in the following words : " After that the 
" kindness and love of God our Saviour towards man 
<' appeared, not by works of righteousness that we 
« have done, but according to his mercy, he saved us 
" by the washing of regeneration, and renewing of 
« the Holy Ghost." — Titus iii. 5. Here we see that 
these expressions. The washing of regenerationy and 
the renewing of the Holy Ghosty are synonymous. 

* Jerom, on this chapter (John v.) observes, that "By these 
" waters of Betliesdii, the Lord exhibited the waters of baptism." 

Chrysostom in his 35th Homily on John, saith, "This pool of 
" water settcth forth the waters' of baptism, curing aU manner of 
** diseases of sin, and making those that descend to it dead, to 
" come out alive." 
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And this beautifully illustrates the whole doctrine of 
Baptism^ shewing it to be a spiritusd washing, typified 
by a bodily ablution. 

The %otU pfman requires to be fiurified by <t heajteniy 
influence. 

But are we to understand that the soul of man is in 
such a state by nature, as to require such ablution ? So 
hath the great author of our religion declared ; 
« Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except a man be bom 
'< of water, and of the spirit, he cannot enter into the 
^< kingdom of God."— -Jb^n iii. 5. And again he ssdth 
to Peter, ^< If I wash thee not, thou hast no part with 
me." — John xiii. 8. And with this corresponds the 
doctrine of our own church. In the service of Baptism 
we pray that God would " sanctify the water to the 
mystical washing away of sin ; <<*-<that he would grant 
*< to the person now to be baptized therein, that 
" THING which by nature he cannot have ; that he may 
« be regenerated by water and the Holy Spirit, and re- 
c( ceive thcs^Btenediction of the heavenly washing, that so 
« he may come to the eternal kingdom which God hath 
" promised by Christ our Lord.** It is moreover 
asserted by our church, that men are, « by nature bom 
in sin, and the children of wrath." 

But if such be the state of man by nature, how are 
we to understand what is sometimes asserted of the 
dimity of human nature ? There is a sense in which 
. we may speak of the dignity of human nature, which we 
shall now explain. This is an important subject, and 
we ought to have just conceptions respecting it. 

Of the dignity of human nature. 

The Scriptures declare that man was « created in the 
^ image of God ;** that is, he resembled God in those 
moral and intellectusd qusdities which a created being 
could possess. But man fell from his high estate, like 
<< the angels which sinned,** and he thus lost the divine 
image. And after his fall, the state of his heart is thus 
described by God himself; « Every imagination of the 
" thoughts of man*8 heart is only evil continually."-*- 
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Gen^ vL 5. But though man's moral qualities were de* 
pravedy and he no longer resembled God; in purity of 
heart, certain noble faculties remained with him ; even 
as we^may suppose that high uitellectual powers re- 
mained with the angels that sinned. His reason ap- 
proves those things that are excellent, though he follows 
the worse. He has a longing after immortality. And 
we know that" his soul is immortal, and that a happy 
immortality has been offered to him. 

Thus far then, and no farther, can we speak of the 
dignity of human natu re. Some noble Acuities remain 
with man, and some noble privileges; the chiefs 
which is, that though he sin against God, he is an object 
of mercy; << While God spared not the angels that sin- 
<< ned, but cast them down to hell and delivered them 
<< into chains of darkness to be reserved unto judg- 
« ment.**— .3 Pet, ii. 4. High intellectual powers re- 
main with man ; but his heart is depraved ; and, in his 
will and affections, he is alienated from God. Now our 
Saviour hath declared that man being thus depraved by 
nature must be renewed, and, as it were, << bom agam" 
before he can see the kingdom of God. And this change 
of heart, and the grace which produces it| are the sub- 
jects of the glad tidings of the Gospel. 

Man's chief dignity then is, that he is a subject of 
mercy : a candidate for a new nature ; an heir of im- 
mortality. Man lost the image of God by the fall ; and 
the Son of God hath descended from heaven to i*estore 
that image : that is, to restore it to such a degree of 
righteousness in this life, that God shall look upon it 
with complacency and receive it to himself to be per- 
fected in glory. .That the image of God is restored to 
man in this sense, is manifest from almost every page 
of the New Testament. The apostle Paul addresses 
believers in these words ; <' Ye have put off the old man 
<< with his deeds and have put on the new man, 
<< which is renewed in knowledge, after the imag'e of 
« Him that created him.**— Co/o«, iii. 10. And again 
it is written (in Eph. iv. 24 ) that " the new m^i is 
«' created, after God, in Righteousness and true holi- 
« ness.*' Further the children of God are said <* to be 
" conformed to the ima^e of his Son.'*— •i?07w. viii. 29. 
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Afid the apostle Peter shews us that th^ <<i(ecome par- 
« takers of the divine nature "^^2 Pet. i. 4. 
And this is the true dignity of human nature. 

0/ the fallen atute of man. 

There are in this age some who will not << receive 
<< this saying.'' They do not believe that man beconies» 
by the Gospel, « a partaker of the divine nature," . 
They do not believe in the restoration by Christy be- . 
cause they do not acknowledge the corruption of the 
heart by Adam. But are there^ indeed, persons re- 
ceiving the scriptures, who deny this original corrup* 
don \ There are many who deny it at least in words. 
Let us consider their argument for a moment. They 
allege that there is injustice in their deriving a cor* . 
ruption of nature from thdr Fathers : and thejrefore 
they deny that there is such corruption. ^ But they do . 
not think it unjust, that God should Impute to them 
their ovm sins. Here, then, let them take their stand. 
On this ground let them defend themselves.^— Let them 
be judged from what they are, and fromVhat they have 
made themselves.*— -<< Had w^ been in Adam's stead,'^ 
say they, " we should not have fallen.*'— Presumptu- 
ous thought I The very conceit is begotten by firide^ 
and proves that they have begun to fall already. The 
Son of God hatii descended from heaven and hath ap- 
peared to men, as evidently as ever God appeared in 
Paradise ; and hath delivered to them, as formerly to 
our first parents, his precept for eternal life, accom- 
panied by the sanctions of heaven and hell. Adam 
disobeyed God once* They disobey him repeatedly, 
daily, presumptuously; in thought, wbrd, and deed ; 
against light, knowledge, and experience : against hea- ', 
venly admonition, god-like example, and the love of a 
MecUator, stronger than death! After witnessing 
Adam's punishment they repeat Adam's sin I and, with 
this accumulation of guilt upon their heads, which sinks 
their souls in deep condemnation, and fillsHheir conscien- 
ces with fearful forebodings of <^ the wrath to come,"—- . 
they affect to say that their hearts are not corrupt by 
nature ! Their proud and contemptuous disbeliief, or 
affected disbelief^ of dieir being the subjects of such 
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corruption, is another evidence of the fact. And this 
disbelief is infidelity under a Christian name. Men 
having the revelation of God in their hands merely be- 
lieve what natural religion taught before^ and little 
more. I arraign not, I despise not the tnteilectttal 
powers of such persons ; but I lament the state of their 
hearts. There is no humility of mind, no submissioil 
of the will to the declarations of God their Creator. Th^ 
opinions of these men, however excellent they may be 
on subjects which terminate with this life, are iHot to b6 
regarded, onihia subject, with greater respectthan those 
of a heathen philosopher. But we believe the record 
of Christ. *' The Son of man is come to seek and to 
save that which was lost.^^m^^JLuke xix. 10. Ail men 
were lost ; But /« God so loved the world,'* saith 
Christ, " that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
« whosoever b^lieveth in Him, should not fierisk, 
« but have everlasting life.*'— ^/oAn iii. 1 6« 

But let us expand this proof of the natural corrupt ' 
lion of the heart, and endeavour to implant conviction 
in the bosoms of men. 

Proof from /act that man is in a fallen state* 

We have heard the testimony of Scripture ; let ud 
now notice the evidence from fact. 

God hath sent a reveladon of his will to man and gir- 
en him some view of the heavenly state. But so ad- 
verse is the heart of man to the will of God, and so re- 
gardless of the glorious subject to which it refers, tliat 
oftentimes he puts it from him ; never reads the vol- 
ume that contains it, and is perhaps ashamed to have it 
in his possession. What further proof can we require 
of man's fallen state, than his uncsncem about his owA 
eternal happiness I Nor is this unconcern confined to 
poor and ignorant men, but it is found among persons 
the most illustrious for rank and learning in &sage of 
refinement and civilization. But further, 

God the Son hath descended from heaven and hath 

described to us some particulars of the last Judgment, 

He hath admonished us solemnly to prepare for it, wty^ 

ingf '^Strive to enter in at the strait gate> for narrow is* 

B 
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thr wajr that leadeth unto life." But many who profess to 
believe the Gospel, so far frbm obeying this admonition, 
prefer to walk in the broad way of the world, ^ that 
{eadeth to destruction." Their ambition is to conform 
to the maxims and manners of the world in all things ; 
•and, in almost every case of competition, they resolve 
to obey the law of honour and of the world, rather than 
the law of God. 

Our Lord hath also taught us the duty oip,rayer to 
God ; saying, << Enter into thy closet, and when thou 
hast shut the door, pray to thy Father which is in 
secret ; and thy Father which seeth in secret^ will 
reward tlice openly.**—- JWa«. vi. 6. But, this rational 
dutv many never perform. The voice of prayer or 
praise is never heard in their dwelling. They do not 
evpn acknowledge the Deity in the degree which h 
practised by the inhabitants of the heathen world. 

We' shall illustrate .this subject by one instance 
more. Our Lord hath revealed to us the glorious pri- 
vilege of « asking for and receiving the Holy Spirit.** 
" Ask,** saith he, « and it shall, be given you : for if 
<< you, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto' 
M your children, how much more shall your heavenly 
f « Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him.** 
^^Luke ix. 13. But so far are some men from ^ ask- 
ing for** this 4iyine inEuenc^, that they do not knowj 
.or even lyish to know, whether it e;]dsts^ 

The Ught which is from above sheweth the fallen ttate 
f^the soul* 

The cause ef all this unconcern and insensibility iu 
regard to the welfare pf the 6oulj is this, men see not 
tile state of their own hearts; and they believe not the 
record of God concerning them. His record is this; 
(and the sentence wquld never have been penned in his 
holy word, if it were not true) : << The heart is deceit- 
<< ful above all things and desperately wi^ed : who can 
« know it? I, the Lord, search the. hcarW^^^er. xvii. 9. 
<< Out of the heortj** saith our Saviouri << praceed evil 
f< thoughts, adulteries, fomicajtions, murders, thefts, 
*f covetQUsness, wickedness, deceit, l^sciviou^neas, an 
u evil tye, blasphemy, pride/**— MzrX: vii. 22. Men see 
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not their own hearts as God sees them ; for the prince 
of darkness, who is called ^< the god of this world, hath 
" blinded the minds of them which beUeve noty lest the 
" LIGHT of the glorious Gospel of Christ should shin^ 
" unto them." — 2 Cor, iv. 4. Suppose a man to be 
placed in a dark dungeon, and to be surrounded by ser« 
pents and other noxious animals. While he is in dark* 
ness, he sees not his danger. He may have some fears, 
l>ut still he is quiet. But when light is let in from 
aboVej he exclaims with horror. What is here 1 So it 
Mras with the moral and self-righteous Saul, whose 
name was changed after his conversion to Paul. Saul 
was blind to his state, and at peace with himself. But 
when the light from above visited him, and he could 
contrast the purity of iOod's holy law, with the interior 
of his heart, he'exclaimed, O wretched man that I am ! 
When further he beheld the guilt he had incurred he 
was filled with admiration at the mercy which is offer- 
ed to fallen man j and he said, " this is a faithful saying 
.<< and worthy of all acceptation, that Jesus Christ came 
<Unto the world to save sinners, of whom i am 
«CHIE¥." — 1 Htw, i, 15. 

Many persons who hold a respectable place'in society 
for morals and learning, are in the state of Saul before 
his conversion. <* We are moral," say they, « we 
are decent." And so they are. They are moral and 
decent in the sight of men. But in the sight of God, 
their hearts may be filled with unhallowed passions 
which only need the occasion and some incitement to 
burst into violence and a flame. And if there be any 
man who thinks that in respect to himaelf^yxch a thing 
is not possible ; thaf man *< knows not what spirit' he 
is of," and is actually in that very state of darkness 
which the scriptures describe. Furtherj he will be 
viewed by the we 11- in str tic ted christian, who has some 
linowledge of his own heart, with the same sentiment of 
pity and forbearance which a father exercises towards 
an ignorant and froward child! 

Of those persons who continue long in this state of 
spiritual ignorance, some may, as we have said, have 
inade attainments in literature, or perhaps, like Sau!^ 
in theology ; and have written volumes on the subject* 
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They may be men who say to themselves, and believe 
)yhat they say ; *' We are moral, we are learned ; we 
approximate to a practicable perfection." But when 
tie light shines from above, and they behold the dark 
recesses of the heart and can contrast them with the 
purity of the Gospel precept which enjoins the control 
of thought, they will confess with penitence and shame, 
jn the words which pur Saviour applied to the ignorant 
but self sufficient church of Laodicea ; ** We are wretch- 
ed and miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked." 
And further, they will behold the guilt of their souls } 
fuid . confessing that man has fallen like the angels that 
sinned, vdll " See from the wrath to come." 

Morality is net religion* 

. Every degree of morality which exists, is a benefit 
to the world ; and. the individual is entitled to respect 
and esteem in the degree whicli he possesses it. Be- 
sides, we know not the hearts of men, and must there- 
fore judge them by their actions. But what I would 
inculcate on your minds is this. All morality is not re- 
ligion. True religion, indeed, produces the highest 
degree of morality ; but a certain degree of rectitude 
of conduct may exist without any religion at all. The 
Deist or Atheist may be a moral man in this sense. 
Many persons in the heathen world are moral in t^" 
sense, highly moral. They are also tenacious of the 
law of honour, that is, the law of their society : and 
will lose their life, rather than lose their Cast ; just as 
^ man of the world amongst us, would rather lose his 
life than the good opinion of the world. 
. There are two sentences spoken by our Saviour in 
jregard to the morality of the world, contrasted with 
the righteousness of the Gospel, which every man 
ought to meditate on, till he understand them : ^orno 
word was spoken by the Son of God in vain. The ^rst 
sentence ;— "I say unto you, except your rigbteous- 
«ness shall exceed the righteousness of the Scribes 
« and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the king' 
" dom of heaven." — Mat, v. 20. By this saying it ap* 
pears that the Pharisees had some righteousness^ 
which yet availed them not. - 
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The second ;— << Jesus saith unto them," ([the chirf 
priests and elders of the people) "Verily Isay 
^ unto you, That the publicans and the harlots go int» 
^ the kingdom of God before you.*^-— iWar. xxi. 31 . 

These sentences are very plain to the man vrho harth 
liumbly prayed for " the wisdom that is from; above,*^ 
but the mere philosopher will never iinderstand them. 

The cau^e of the difference that exists in different fier" 
, sons, 09 to understanding' and receiving the tuord of 
God. 

Our Saviour, in a certain place,^ shews the cause of 
the difference that exists in different persons in regard 
to understanding and receiving the words of revelation. 
Speaking of the unbelief of proud Capernaum, which- 
had rejected his word although it had beheld bis works, 
Jesus answered and said, I "thank thee, O Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and firudenty and hast revealed 
them unto babes." — Mat. xi. 25. We learn from 
these words,- that those persons who are " wise and 
prudent'' in their own eyes, that is, self-sufficient ^d 
. self-righteous, shall not be blessed with the light which 
is from above, and which they seek not. And with 
this corresponds another solemn declaration of d^r 
Lord ; " Verily I say unto you. Except ye be comvert- 
ed, and become &s little children^ yt shall not enter in- 
to the kingdom of heaven/'— -ilfo/. xviii. 3, We hene 
see the nature of that humility of mind and submission 
of understanding to the divine word, to which all must 
attain, who would enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
When God re veals. his truth to man, and speaks of the 
coATersion of the heart, of a heavenly influence, of a- 
divine atonement, or of the wrath to come, " Man iie- 
•TLi£s AGAiMTST GoB ;" (Rom. ix. 20.) and marshals 
arguments, agaipst his Mak^r;.. although God hath 
forewarned him of his inability to utter a single sen-^ 
tence with just understanding, concerning things whii^ 
.are spiritual, invisible and etemah << For my thou^ts- 
are not V^ur thoughts ; neither are your ways injr 
ways, saith the Lord., for as the heavens anp highi^ 
than the earth> iso are my ways higher than your ways^^ 
13 2 
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and tny thoughts than your thon^hU "^-^Isaiah Ir. 8. 
But when this proud s];urit oC fallen humanity is subd^^ 
ed and man becomes «< as a little child" who listens 
with docility to the instructions of the pareutt then will 
he understand the words of the heavenly Teacher, and 
will begin to contemplate, with wonder and deliglit» the 
harmony and excellency of the whole revelation of God, 
as it respects the creation, probation, or redemption of 
man. As man fell originally by firide^ so he must rise 
by humility ; " God resisteth the proud, but giveth 
grace to the humble i^^^-^amea iv. 6. and the conversion 
of the heart, taught by the Gospel) is but another name 
for this humility. A Most every page of the New Tes- 
tament illustrates fxi some manner the truth contained 
in that sentence of ^ur Lord, which forms the subject 
oT the present dbcussion ; ^< Except a man be born 
again of the spirit, he cannot see the kingdom of God.'^ 
I^he important inquiry then is, how we may obtain this 
inestimable blessing. 

Hovf the change of heart fironused by the Gosfielis 
to de attainefi. 

The great and primary doctrine which Christ 

pteached to mankind was the META-NOI A, or change 

* of mind. His first word was *' Repent," which signi- 

-lies uk the language in which he spake, « Turn ye" or 

M be ye converted," agreeing literally with the ex- 

t.|>ression in thie Old Testament, " Turn ye, turn ye, 

why' will ye die, O house of Israel."— JBzeA:. xxxiii. 

I'L* The word " Repent," in our translation, is some- 

thn^s ambiguous. ' « Judas repented himself, and went 

-aHii^ianged himself;" that i^, he was sorry for his crime, 

for he dreaded the punishment. This repentance is 

•very common ; Jtmt it is not the* Meta-Noia or repen* 

tanee 0f ^e Gospel. That repentance is elsewhere de- 

. * The first word «f our Lord's mini«iry,'and -of that of John hb foc^- 
runner, in the Syrhic language was thubu, ** Turnye," correspond- 
ing with the Hebrew word SHimu, in the Old Testament The 
word which we transkite '/ Repentanee," is in the Syriae TBtBVTHA, 
wMch«impljsignifie8<<tui:iHng^" or /'conversion r And which the 
EvangeKsts have rightly referred to the tmndj by translating it Mstft- 
NoiA, «« turning or j^onxeraon of the mind.^ 
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scribed as being "a repentance ww/o /^^e,** and as "a 
Repentanqe not to be refiented of." It is a change of heart 
from sin to righteousness ; a revolution rather than a 
reformation ; a <^ puttmg off the old man and putting 
on the new man/' so as, in a manner, to be (^bom 
agsdn." This change nevertheless is froghessivsl; 
and proceeds sometimes from very imperfect and 
almost insensible beginnings ; even like << the dawn- 
ing light," to which scripture compares it, "which 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day." 

But we, are to inquire how this new state of 
heart is to be obtained ? It is to be obtained by the 
use of the means which God hath appointed ; and 
by observing these ordinances which he hath pre- 
scribed for the restoration and nourishment of the 
soul. The ordinances of religion will be to us as the 
Pool of Bethesda. Though we wait long for the 
angel's arrival, yet hope will be imparted to sus* 
tain us, and relief will come at last. In the mean 
time the progressive change in otir hearts is ad- 
' vancing^ eveh while we only seem to wait, by mor- 
tifying particular sins, maturing various virtues, and 
~ increasing our faith, which acquires strength by ex- 
-ercise. But let it always be remembered, that the 
Jlrst Btefi of the joumey heaven-ward is submission 
of the understanding to the word of God. A man 
must become "as a little child'? in the presence of 
his heavenly Father; believing implicitly his decla- 
ration, that a heavenly influence is necessary to change 
the heart, and praying earnestly for that influence. 
And if he be earnest in his supplication, his pbayek 
WILL BE HEARD. Jhe. Holy Spirit of God will co- 
operate with his prayers; it wUk.influence the mind, 
in a manner indeed unaccountable. to us, and insensible 
as to the mod^ of operation, but perfectly evident in the 
effecta. The bent of his affections and pursuits vnll be 
gradually changed ; and ,the holy scriptures, of whith 
he was once ashamed, will become his meditation day 
.and night. He will acquis ;new -and ^mot'e-distinct 
• perceptions of divine truth, and his former diffipulties 
and doubts in regard to the state of mankind and the 
moral government of diinuie proyidencC} will recede 
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Irom his view. He will begin to understand and to 
obey the indispensable precept] Be not conformed to 
tkU •world.^^Rom. xii* 2. ; the opinion and example of 
the world will cease to sway him ;* and he will be 
brought to a peace of mind and enjoyment o£ life w^hiclt 
he never knew before. 

This, my brethren,, is the docuine which Christ de^ 
Hvered to his apostles, and which was professed b^ the 
confessors and martyrs of the primitiye age* And this 
is the doctrine of our own church, as testified by her 
service on this day ; for on this day * wg commemo- 
rate the descent of the Holy Spirit on t^e sons of men.. 
^On this day those heavenly influences began to be pour- 
-cd forth, which were to continue with the church for 
ever. 

Some would contend that the effects of this inspira- 
tion were confined to the first age of the church. It is 
-true, the extraordisiary powers of the spirit in working 
miracles, ifnd in the gift of tongues, were confined to 
the first ages ;. but the ordinary infiuences of the same 
spirit producing love to C^od and fsdth in Christ, purify* 
ing the heart from evil passions, and renewing the 
-mind, « will abide for ever. " And this is the just dis* 
tinction, wliich we are ever to remember on this sub- 
ject. Our Saviour promised that the influence of his 
spirit should « be with us alway, even unto the end of 
the world."- — Mat. xxviii. 20. And this promise hath 
-been hitherto fuifiUed. In every age of the church, 
there have been witnesses of the true faith^who have 
supplicated and obtained thisinBuence* At this day, there 
are as many examples of enlightened piety and exalted 
•ciiristian character, as at any former period ; and those 
who exhibit such examples, acknowledge the divine in- 
fiuence of whioh we speak, and daily invoke its aid at 
the throne of grace. But there are many persons Vfbo 
are entirely ignorant of ti^iese facts. As in the dme of 
the apostJes, the learned of Greece and Rnme knew but 
little of what was passing in the church of Christy aad^ 
.thottgk they heard' Paul preach, understood him not; 
•omany persons at this day, men too of lil^ecal ediwa- 
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tlon, are entirely ignorant of what is passing in their 
own land, in regard to Christ's spiritual kingdom. 
. I feel it. always my duty to bear my testimony ta the 
Important truths which I have declared to you this day. 
They are the eternal truths of God. They ate the 
solemn declarations of Christ, even of him who hath 
said ; « Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my 
words shsdl not pass away.** The example or unbe- 
lief of a multitude no way affects the certainty of these 
things. The opposition of some men to these doctrinesi 
is but a confirmation of their truth ; a necessary con- 
firmation ; for our Saviour foretold that his doctrines 
should be thus riefsisted. * When' we view this unbelief 
end resistance of men, we are ready to think that the 
eloquence and argument of angels are required to do 
justice to the glorious subject. " For who is sufficient 
for these. things ?*'— 2 Cor. ii. 1 6. For myself^ I have 
a constant fear^lest I should not express myself -with 
that afTectioh and earnestness which are due : from one 
speaking to his fellow-creatures on such awful subjects. 
For there is danger, while we asssdl the understanding 
with arguments, lest we should speak too much in the 
/Spirit of assailants, and not with that meekness and 
temperate suasion wluch win the hearts of our hearers ; 
especially as man, in his present fallen state, feels a 
natural repugnance to yield to the argument of his fel- 
low-creature, in subjects relating to a change ofcon« 
duct ; or even to that of Gk)d himself. On the other 
hand, I fear the danger of not being fkithful, and of 
" shunning to declare the counsel of God ;'* particular* 
1y on the present occasion, when I consider that some, 
who now hear me, are in declining health, and may 
never hear the words of salvation again. But I de- 
pend not certainly on my own arguments to make an 
impression upon your minds, but on << the spirit of 
truth," which, if the words of Christ be true, will lead 
the mind of the humble inquirer '^into all truth.** 
The preachers of the Gospel arie indeed called the 
« ambassadors of Christ, to whom God hath comniitted 
the word of reconciliation, as though God did beseech 
you by us."— 2 Cor.y, 20. We indeed hold in our hands 
the treasure of the (jospel^ offering it to your accept- 
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ance. But it is al«o true, that <* We have this treasnrc 
in earthen vessels, that the excellency of the power 
may be of God, and not of us.". — 2 Cor, iv. 7. That is 
to say, tlie word of the glorious Gospel is committed^ 
not to angels, but to men of like passions with your- 
selves, to "earthen vessels, compassed with infirmity ,*• 
who are often far inferior in eloquence and learning, to 
those to whom they preach ; that the glory of conVcr-' 
sion piay maniiestly ^ be of God> and not of us."* 

APPLICATION. 

To those of ws who have come to tlds ]^ace for the 
benefit of the medicinal waters, there are some interest* 
xng topics of application suggested by the subject before 
us. * 

I. Let us pray that God would be pleased to accom« 
pahy the means we use for the restoration of' bodilt^ 
health, with his blessing, without which the best means 
are in vain : and further, that the efficacy^ of those 
means may not be defeated by our «m9. We lealti fromi 
scripture and from experience, that our sins are fre- 
quently the cause of our diseases, and that our con- 
tinuance in sin is' the cause of the prolongation of dis*' 
ease. The infirm man whom our Lord healed at the^ 
Well of Bethesda, had been thirty-eight years in a state 
of suffering ; and yet it appears, that during that long 
peHod, he lived in sin; the state of his body being all 
the time a just emblem of the state of his soul. For 
when Jesus' afterwards met him in the temple, he said 
unt6 him, ^« Behold, ihou art made whole. Go and sin no 
morcy lest a worse thing come unto thee." 

There are many, whose condition may be justly tom^ 
pared to that of this man, before he' was cured of his 1n« 
firmity. They have contracted disease, the fruit (too 
often) of the sins of their youth: their bodies droop with 
weakness^ and their minds with despondency; and they 
go from place to place to drink the waters, seeking' 
health, and finding none. And the reason may be, that 
during all this protracted suffering, th^y retain thrir^ 
**». They fail not toai^ly to the physicians of the 

* See note at the end. 
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body : but they have not once had recourse to the 
heavenly Physician. They conduct themselves like 
Asa, king of Israel, of whom ia left this memorial ^ 
« Asa, in the thir\.ii^ and ninth year of his reign, wks 
<< diseased in his feet, until his disease was exceeding 
« great: Yet, in his disease, he sought not to the 
« Lord, but to the physicians."— 2 Chron. xvi. 12. 
They ^eeka renoyation of health on the same principle;i^ 
and with the same kind of reliance for success, as the. 
ignorant heathen, who knows no other God but the 
idol before him, and believes that after death his soul 
will animate the body of some inferior animal. They 
have no faith in the communications from heaven con- 
cernmg the soul and body of man. They << liye without 
«' God ii) the world," and are as destitute of the consor. 
lations of religion, and as inattentive to a divine provl-. 
4ence, as the beasts pf the field *< to which God bath not 
giy^n UQderstanding." There is a sentence of th& 
- Psalms whichought ever tp be remembered by the man,* 
«4^ A# v&}\ in honor" with the world, bt|t <^ Stceketh not the }ekm 
<< honor which cpineth from God." Man that Uin ^ 
HONOR, and understandeth not, is like th^ beaste 
that perish j^^Vsi. xlix. .30. How awful a spectacle to 
an enlightened an4 reflecting mind to behold a man of 
fbrtune, family, and education^ carrying about his dis<- 
easesin luxurious pomp from place to place, pained 4ii 
body and restless in mind, incapable of any iniellect^ 
occupation or enjoyment, further than what is afforded 
by the intelUgence df the day ; and at last descending to 
the grave^ without fulfilling the purposeior which he . 
was sent into the wprld ; unpitied too, and soon for- . 
gotten, by the world, to which he was a slave ; and car- . 
ried reluctantly before the tribunal of a God, whom he 
never served* If there be any one here^ to whom the 
former of these observations apply, let him summon up 
attention to the remaining part of this subject. 

Ii. When we bathe the body in the medicinal flood, 
let us call to mind the baptismal flood, or « laver of re- 
generation," in which the soul is washed f rom . the 
stains of sin. In our infancy we passed through the 
waters of baptism, a sacrament of most important signi- 
ficancy \ by which we are admitted members of Christ's 
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TisibTe church. But this baptism by water is only ^ ao 
« outward and visible sign oF an inward and sj^ritaal 
<* grace ;" and when we come to age, we are supposed 
to understand its spiritual iihport, and to examine our- 
selves whether the soul hath indeed acquired "the' 
^ grace*' thereby signified, or whether it yet remains 
in its original, and unrenewed .state. " The inward 
M and spiritual grace" here spoken of, is declared by 
otir church to be ^^ A death unto ain and a new birth 
^ uritb righteousness."* The baptism by water is a 
type of the spiritual baptism, which is ^^ by fire and the 
«Holy Ghost;" This was plainly indicated by the 
forerunner of Christ, who first began to baptize with 
water : '* I indeed baptize you with water unto repent- 
« ance," said John the Baptist, '* Wt he that cometh; 
« after me is mightier than I, he shall baptize you with' 
« die Holy Ghost and with fire."— Afa^. ui. 1 1. Thi* 
IS the true and spiritual baptism to which the heatenly 
Gospel invites the sons of men ; and many there are 
#fio. have come to this baptism in ^ir old age, even 
<« at the eleventh hour." 

ni When we contemplate the salubrious foimt^ 
in this place, which has been beneficial to men in sue- 
eeasive generations, we may behold in it a fit emblem 
of << the fountain opened for sin, by the blood of the 
Lamb ;** which has healed the souls of multitu^sio^ 
every age, and which will continue to fiow and to irashr 
away sin, as long as the pardon of sin shall be asked hf 

«* There is a fountain op*d for sin, 
<< Fiird with Immaniuers bh>od, 
^^ More healing than Bethesda's pool| 
^ Or famed Siloam's fiood."t 

It hath pleased God, in adopting human words Uy 
express spiritual things, in hii revelation to man» 
t6 represent the sltomng virtue of the sacrifice of 
Hs^on by the^ figiire of "a fountain," and also of 
^living or. flowing waters;" and we ought not to 
lietttate to use these words to. e;cpress the aeofift 

* See Cateeluflidd of the Church of England, 
f See Kempthorae's Hymns, page 80. * 
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which scripture intends ; for we may be sure that there 
is no other expression more fit and significant. " In 
that day," saith the prophet, " there shall be a fountain 
opened to the house of David and to the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, for sin and uncleanness.'* And d^ain, *< It 
shall be in that day that living waters shau go out 
from Jerusalem" — Zech. xiv. 8. They are called «.liv- 
ing^waters" because they give life to the souls of mefi, 
which are bf nature dead in sin. And in the vision of 
JBzekiel) these waters are represented as flowing from 
the sanctuary, Hke a river ; of which it is said, *< and it 
shall come to pass, that every thing shall Hve whither 
the river Cometh"— -jEzeA:. xlvii. 9. 

Let every one then inquire for himself whether he 
hath come to this healing ** fountain," and known the 
virtue of the " living waters ;" or, to lay aside the 
figure of scripture, whether he hath come to "the 
blood of Christ, which cleanseth from all sin ;" and 
*< being justified by faith, hath obtained peace with God,'* ' 
— -i^om. V. 1. If we would enjoy happiness in heaven; 
a time must come to every one of us when the soul 
shall thus approach God in faith and penitence, and seek 
to be cleansed of its guilt in the atoning blood. If 
such artime hath not come ttnst man, he is yet in his sins. 
There are, indeed, many who do not thus approach . 
God ; and it will be proper here to describe their state 
and character. 

There are in the first place some who refuse to come 
to this fountain, from f^ride of intellect ; despising as 
too simple the way of salvation which the divine wis- 
dom hath ordained. They allege (in spirit at least, if 
not in words) that they have opened a fountain for 
themselves, in which they may wash and be clean. 
And this fountain is their own works and merits* 
Their unbelief resists the idea that their sins are to be 
washed out by means so simple as faith in the atone- 
ment o^ another Self is to be the Saviour, even when 
the nume of a Mediator is admitted. And this is the 
fountain of atonement which corrupt nature opens to 
itself, and which is equally relied on at this day, though 
under a different name, by the heathen idolater, and 

C 
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the unbelieving philosopher. This state of heart "is il- 
lustrated to us Id scripture by the history of Naaman 
the Syrian. 

Naaman was a heathen, and « captain of the host of 
the king 6f Syria, a great man with his master, and hon- 
orable ; he was also a mighty man in valor ; but he was 
a lefier** The leprosy was a disease which could not 
be cured by human medicaments. Under xhfiJ^iUmalc 
law it represented the malady of sin^ which only can be 
cured by the power of God. Naaman came, thereforei 
to the land of Israel (the land of miracle) to the propb* 
et Elisha, that he << might be miraculously cured of his 
leprosy." « So Namaan came with his horses and 
with his chariot) and stood at the door of the house dt 
Elisha** in great pomp ; expecting that the prophet 
would come out and do honour to his greatness. He 
had moreover brought with him *' ten talents of silver, 
and six thousand pieces of gold." But Elisha sent a 
tnessage to him by a servant (even as Christ sends the 
message of salvation by his ministers) saying, « Ge 
and wash in Jordan seven times." But Naaman had 
ho faith in so simple a remedy ; and he absolutely re- 
fused to try it. Besides his pride was offended, that his 
human acquisitions were estimated as nothing in the 
sight of the prophet of God ; and he said, <* Behold, I 
thought that the prophet would surely come out 
tome,*' and perform certain ceremonies,.** and recover 
the leper. Are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Da- 
mascus (in mine own country) better than all the wa- 
ters of Israel ? May I not wash in them and be clean ? 
And he went away in a rage." But.bis servants intreat- 
ed him to be obedient to the word of the prophet, and 
to try the appointed mode of cure, however simpH it 
might be. After a struggle with himself, his pride and 
reluctance were in some degree subdued, and "then 
went he down and dipped himself seven times in Jor- 
dan, according to the saying of the man of God, and his 
flesh came again like unto the flesh of a little child, 
and he was clean." — 2 Kings v. 1 2. Our Saviour hath, 
in the Gospel, referred to the history of •* Naaman the 
Syrian, when he would illustrate the conduct of men 
who despise the way of salvation revealed from heaven, 
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because*the means are simple, and the instrumei^t may 
be humble : for they had said, *< Is not this Joseph's 
son ?" — Luke iv. 27. 

The history of Nuaman affords a lively illustration of 
the causes which prevent men at this day from coming 
to the " waters of life," whether considered as the la- 
ver of regeneration, or the fountain of atonement. ' In 
regard to the first, they contemn the simple ordinance 
of baptism, and say, '♦ What virtue cian there be in the 
waters of baptism I Are not the waters of Abana and 
Pharpar as good ?" It is true, the clement is the same. 
But the answer is, " These rites of ablution aire God's 
afifiointed means,** They are ordained to be a test of 
man's humility and faith ; that the proud man may stand 
self-condemned befoi*e men and angels, like Naaman in 
a rage at the door of Elisha. " Until a man's pride be 
subdued, he cannot be saved by the Gospel of Christ.'* 
Again, in regard to " the fountain which hath been 
opened for sin," they say, « Is there not a better foun- 
tain than this in our own country^ in which we may 
wash and be clean I And they turn away froni it in a: 
rage," and condemn others for going to it, saying, 
^^Fadth without works leads to licentiousness :"— the 
same speech which certain ungodly men addressed to 
the apostle Paul. Human wisdom and philosophy (the 
Abana and Pharpar of this country) furnish more ra- 
tional methods of cleansing, as they think ; and they 
try these methods ; but the leprosy of sin cleaves to 
them still. Happy the man, who, renouncingjus pride 
and unbelief, submits before he die, to wash in that 
fountain which is opened for sin and uncleanness I 

There are others who consider this fountain as far 
remote and inaccessible, and view it with a hopeless 
eye. They do not so much argue against its existence 
or efficacy, as despair of its being beneficial to them. 
They perceive fliat they are deep^ in sin^ and apprehenrf 
that their stains can never be washed out But amidst 
these doubts they seek not the Spirit of God to reside 
within them, according to the admonition of our Sa- 
viour : so that their hearts (like habitations '* swept 
and garnished,") are ready to receive the spirit of " the 
wicked one," who leads them onward from one degree 
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of despondency to another, tiU at last they begki to en- 
tertain thoughts of terminating their existence. They 
tuni away from the fountain of life and plunge iQto the 
gulph of despair. 

Others there are who contemplate the fountain of 
salvation with hope, and ardently desire to find it bene- 
ficial to their souls ; but their habits of sin have been 
so inveterate that they feel that nothing but a divine 
power can change their hearts. And this is indeed 
true ; the whole man must be changed, and it re- 
quires a divine power. But God hath graciously prom- 
ised that it shall be given. << A new heart also will I 
give you, aAd a new spirit will I put withm you ; and 
I will take away the stony heart out of your flesh, and 
1 will give you a heart of flesh ; and I will put my Spir- 
it within you/* — £zek. xxxvi. 26; And in regard to 
the guile which they' may have already contracted, the 
evangelic promise runs in these terms ;— ^« Though 
your sins be as starlet, they shall be as wool ; though 
tiiey be red as crimson, they shall be as white as snow.'* 
"^Isa. i. 1 8. There is no impediment from God in the 
way of the ^ost guilty, to come to the waters of life. 
« Ho .* evei/y one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters^ 
•^/«a. iv. 1. ; and this the prophet spake, in anticipa- 
tion of the " living waters which were to go forth from 
Jerusalem." And when Jesus himself appeared in the 
flesh, he stood and cried, saying, "If any man thirsty 
let him come to me and drink." — Him that cometh to 
me, I will in no wise " cast out." — Jo/in vi. 37. There 
is no obstacle to coming to the waters of life, arising 
from the greatness of our sin, 

CONCLUSION. 

The blessedness uf the Mian -who cometh te the living' -waters. 
The invitation to the living waters is expressed in 
the Gospel in the strongest terms of persuasion and en« 
couragement that language can supply ; and there is 
sometimes an ardor of entreaty in the words* to which 
even the heart of him who but imperfectly understands 
them* must desire to respond ; as in the following pas- 
sage in the lastchapter of the Bible. «• And the Spmt 
and the Bride say, come. And let liim that heareth say^ 
come. And let^ him that is athirst, come. And wbo- 
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soever will, let him take of the water of life freely."— ^ 
Hev. xxii. 1 7. When once the heart beconves obed^nt 
to this invitation,- and the sinner, laying aside his pride^ 
s^proaches in humility of spirit, and saith, ^^ Lo, I come 
to do thy will, O God,'* then the purpose of the grand 
dispensation which brought the Son of God from he?i- 
ven, is answered in regaled to that soul. The sQui*s> 
acceptance of eternal life is a great event in heaven 
and earth. It is a greater event in the view « of angels^ 
and of just men made perfect/' than the conflicts oF 
armies, or the revolution of empire ; for " there is joy 
in the presence of the angels of God over one sinner 
that repenteth." — Luke xiii. lO. It is a transaction, I 
say, more illustrious in the contemplation of the heav- 
enly host, than the grandest scenes produced by hu- 
man power, wisdom, . or greatness;, for these are, in- 
their nature, temporal, but that is eternaU It is of yet 
greater consequence to the individual himself. It is an 
important aera in the life of man, when, after a long 
struggle between God and the world, bet ween duty and 
pleasure^. between the voice of conscience » and the* calls' 
of ambition, between the fbar of reproach^ and the. ap- 
probation of heaven, he deliberately resolves to^lay aside^ 
the grand plans he had formed for this world, and set- 
ting his face Zion-ward, begins to fulfil the great pur- 
pose for which he wa* sent into the world. There is 
now a termination of all the pains and inqjuietudes of^ 
the soul ; for he hath '* come to Christ, who giveth 
HEST."— ii/fl^r. xi. 28. Now also the enjoyment of this>' 
life (that practicable enjoyment which God intended); 
commences. God's Providence is always in view, like 
»*- the cloud by day and the fire by night** to the child' 
pen of Israel travelling through^the wilderness. There" 
is thankfulness of heart for continued benefits,- which^ 
is to the soul as a contintied feast. And) above all^ there' 
is the frequent exercise of prayer and praise ;. an exer-- 
cise more grateful than any which was ever before en- 
joyed, and now more to''be desired than the most splen- 
did and^teresting scenes which human power or wealth^ 
can exhibit, honored even with the presence of kings* 
knd princes ; and the soul looks forward with delight 
to the enjoyment pf the same spiritual exercise with the* 
e 2^ 



great eempany of the redeemed before the throne of 
Qod. Henceforward al&o there is a love for the house 
of Gody and for the assembly of his saints, which can 
ooly he desciibed in the words of the King of Isra^ ; 
*< How amiable are thy tabemaclest O Lord of Hosts ! 
My soul longeth, yea» even fsdnteth for the courts of the 
Lord." He even envied the swallow and aparrow 
which had found an habitation there. <^ Yea, the spar^ 
row haUi found an house, and the swallow a nest for 
herself) even thbe altars, O Lord of Hosts, my King 
and my God.*^*— ^P*- Ixxxiv. 1 . This is a state of mind 
<^ passes all understanding" of the men of the world. 
Even ^ those who have cultivated science to the ut- 
most boundary of human attainment, or who have rul- 
ed kingdoms and awayed the world by their powers of 
mind, n\xch fervent love of an unsjeen Deit^ is some- 
thing ^yond the power of conception. It implies an 
uoio^ or communion, like that mentioned by our Sav- 
iour in the New Testament, " I am the Vine : ye are 
t)i6 branches."-«-yaAn xv. 3. It seems to them, as if 
they must enter on some new state of being, to under- 
stand it. Except, indeed, at the close of life, ^ when 
Sesh and heart melt," .and the soul ready to take its 
flight, and feeling itself in the hand of God, looks o«t 
with anxiety and terror for some foundation of hope ;— 
then they begin to thipk that such a state of mind is at- 
tainable in this world* 

Our Saviour has, in a certain place, a beautiful allu- 
sion to the blessedness, even in this life, of the man who 
has drank of the living waters. ^^ He shall thirat no 
—more." He refers to the tranquil and satisfied state of 
mind, and exemption from all worldly solicitude, which 
a&company the heavenly draught. When our Lord 
sat at the well of Samaria, he said unto the woman who 
was drawing water, <« If thou knewest the gift of Grod« 
and who it is that saith unto thee, Give me to drink, 
thou wouldest have asked of him, and he would have 
given thee living water." And then he added, '* Who- 
soever, drinketh of THIS water shall thirst again V; but 
whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him, 
SHALL NEVER THiEST ; but the Water that I shall gi?e 
him shall be in him a well of water 3pripgjipj[^]up into, 
everlasting life."--^oyin iv, 14. '^ " ' byT^cragi. 
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, These are solentn words, and of eternal import. Majr 
they- sink deep into the heart of every one who hears ' 
them ! << Whosoeverdrinkethof /Aes water shall thirst 
again.'* Whosoever thirsts for the enjioyments of tht% 
life alone, shall never be satisfied. He who drinks of 
our medicinal well shall thirst ^un. He who only 
seeks the health of the body^ will not be satisfied with 
the restoration of bodily health ; but he who seeketh 
the health of the soul, and <^ hungereth and thirsteth 
after righteousness, shall be filled." He shall thirst no 
more ; for he will drink of the living fountain, which 
<^ will be in him a well of water springing up into ever- 
lasting life." 

May all who drink of the fountain in this place, be 
taught to drink of the living fountain ! I pray that the 
heavenly benediction may descend on every poor suf- 
ferer who bows the head to taste of these waters ; and 
that God would give to them their healing virtue to re- 
pair his bodily strength and relieve his pains. But es- 
pecially, I pray that his visit to this place may be ac- 
companied by a spiritual blessing, and that it may ap« 
pear hereafter that Providence hath led him to this 
well, as formerly a sinful woman Was led to the well of 
Samaria, that he might obtain eternal life, jimen, 

NOTE TO PAGE .«ar TJl^ 
It is n6t to be wondered at, that some persons of liberal eda- 
cation should have such imperfeet notions of Christian doctrine; 
for they derive their Divinity (if it may be called such^ from the 
works of men, as if it were some human science, ana not from 
the Bible. They take their systems from some two or three 
authors known in their particular society, in favor of whom they 
have had au early prepossession; and merely refer to Scripture 
(if they ever refer to it at all) for the quotations which siipporf 
their system. In this way a man may become a Papist, a Socin- 
ian, a Calvinist, or an Arminian. But in this way, he will har^y 
become a Christian^ and " an heir of eternal life.** Let us re- 
member the words of our Lord on this subject; "Search the 
Scriptures, for in them ye have eternal life." He who beings 
qualified by Providence to read, does not search the Scriptures, 
is not worthy of .the Scriptures, and will not be likely to find out 
the religion which they teach. The opinions of authors of this de- 
seription (whose very language shews that they have not ** search- 
ed the Scriptures'*) are not worthy of notice. Our Savioar has^ 
again, cautioned ns against fbllowing ■ impliciUy the opinions oi. 
men of any attainments, or calling any man master ; saying, ** One 
ii your master, eren Christ ObU no man your father, i^on the 
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earth.'*-^^a*. xxHi, 9. To tlus reverence for ** names upon tlic 
' earth," are to be ascribed chiefly those contests about doctrines 
and modes of worship, in which men sometimes wear awwr their 
lives, quoting each other, and ** calKng many men masters." Hence,, 
also proceeds the hatred to names of an opposite opinion. One- 
man writes a book to prove that he is not a Calvinist, or that 
his church or sect is not Calvinistic; another, that he is not Ar- 
minian, or that his church is net Arminian ; and neither of them, 
it may be, proves that he is a Christian. But he thinks that he 
has done somewhat, if he has taken his rank in the kunum 
scale ; — and having assumed this, he too often slumbers quietly in 
his place to the end of life. Whereas he ought to have known, 
that one week's labor in *• preaching the, word of life" to hi* 
flock, is more characteristic of a shepherd of the sheep, than a 
whole year dedicated to such volumes; in composing wluch» 
moi*eover, conscience too often bears witness that we are anxious 
and hiborious architects of our own fame, and ai'e building up our- 
selves, instead of the church. 

To the same source also is to be iascribed an opinion very 
common among superficial theologians, namely, — that every man, 
as well as themselves, must necessarily rank himself under some- 
standard, and " call some man master ;" — than which there can- 
not be a sentiment more unfounded. ITie intelligent Christian 
(fike Paul the Apostle) acknowledges no name but that of Christ 
Those ministers of Christ who are chiefly instrumental in pro- 
moting his spiritual kingdom at tliis day, would be ashamed of the 
imputation, that they had taken their theology from any man. 
Xo ; they have it " not of men, neither "bv man, but by 
Jesus Christ." — Gal. i. 1. ; and to this high extraction of their 
doctrine they owe their success in preaching it to tlie' people ; a 
success which is wondered at by some, and unaccountable by them- 
on any principles which compose their system. 

But this propensity to render the religion of Christ a human 
^stem is so genersd, that almost eveiy man* at this day, whose 
1al>ors are useful in the church, is supposed to adhere to th& 
tenets of some ** master," and most generally, of Calvin or Ar- 
minius. Nothing can so fullv p!*ove our assertion, **tliat in this 
age, as in that of the Apostle, many persons of liberal education 
know little of whatjs passing, in the church of Christ," (which is 
confined to no particular communion) than such a supposition. 
Calviw and Akminius ! Is it not an insult to men of intelli- 
gence and learning, humbly refceiving the revelation of God, «> 
suppose, that instead of drawing- pure water from the fountain- 
head, they should drink from such shallow and tui'bid streams ! 
CAtviw and Abminius ! These might possibly have been very 
respectable men in their day (the former, indeed, has shewn in 
his works more classical learning, profound knowledge of the- 
Scriptures, splended eloquencej and e.xaltetf powers of mind, tiian 
are^ to be found in the united works of the principal polemical 
divines of the present day) ; but to compare the creed of Cidvin 
or Arminius with the life-giving doctrine of Christ, as illustrated^ 
by his "chosen vessel" Paul the Apostie, would be to compare 
(if things so dissimilar may be brought together) a hedge-stake to 
'•■Aacon'spod that budded;" e «> y 5 
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During my residence in the Eait) my mmd wi^ 
much occupied with the present state and circurostan* 
ces of the Jews. I visited them b different provinces) 
examined their books, and discoursed with them on the 
subject of the prophecies, and I found that no where do 
tliey despair of being restored to Jerusalem ; no where 
do they despair of beholding their Messiah. It is with 
great satisfaction, then, that on my return to England, 
I contemplate the establishment of your society. It iS) 
indeed,. with much surprise I behold three hundred 
gentlemen assembled on the present occasion, under the 
patronage of noblemen of our country, to promote this 
noble design. The sudden elevation of your Institu- 
tion, and the interest which it has almost instantaneous- 
ly created in the public mind, are sure prognostics of 
its perpetuity.— It is one of those institutions which, 
like the Bible Society, need only to be proposed, to 
recommend itself to the minds of men, by its perfect 
reasonableness and propriety ; and I may add, by the 
Divine obligation it involves. I entertain a confident 
hope that this society, or some institution analogous to 
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it, will be perpetual in the Church of Christ, and that it 
will endure, to use an oriental expression, as long as 
sun and moon eiidure ; or, at least, as long as there is 
a Jew in the world who is not a Christian. 

There is a measure I would propose to the con- 
sideration of your society, which I think will contribute 
to its celebrity and success : which is to open a corres- 
pondence with the Jews in the East. 

Perhaps it may not be known to some, that by the 
events of the late war in India, a colony of Jews have 
become subject to Great Britain. This is the colony 
of the white and black Jews of Cochin. The number 
is calculated to be about 1 6,000. Mr. Frey informs me 
that the number of Jews in the united kingdom is not 
reputed to be greater than 1 4,000. So that our Jewish 
subjects in the East are yet more numerous than those 
in the West ; and they are equally entitled to the re- 
gard and attention of your society 

I visited Cochin soon after the conquest of the pro- 
vince. The Jews received me hospitably, and peraiit- 
ted me to examine their libraries and their synagogues; 
and they presented to me many valuable manuscripts, 
which are now deposited in the library of tlie universi- 
ty of Cambridge. One of these is a roll of the Penta- 
teuch, on goat skins dyed red ; one of the most ancient 
perhaps which the East can produce. The white Jews 
five on the sea coast, and have commerce with foreign 
nations : the black Jews live chiefly in the interior of 
the country. The Hindoos call them Israeli : they 
call themselves Beni-Isra£l, and not Jews ; for their 
ancestors did not belong to Judah, but to the kingdom 
of Israel. They consider themselves to be descended 
from those tribes who were carried away at the first 
captivity. — ^In some parts of the East, the Bcni-Israel 
never heard of the second temple. They never heard 
of the Christian account of the coming of the Messiah. 
Some of them possess only the Pentateuch and Psalms, 
and Book of Job. — Others have no portion of scripture 
left. But their countenance, and their observance of the 
sabbath and of peculiar rites, demonstrate that they are 
Jews. The white Jews at Cochin, despise the black 
Jews as being of an inferior cast, and do not approve of 
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intermarriages with them, because they do not belong to 
the second temple. Both among white and black JewS) 
1 found that there was a general impression that there 
.would soon be a rumour of wars, and a commotion 
«mong the people, on their account. The white Jews 
jexpect a second Cyrus from the West, who shall build 
their temple the third and last time. 

You may address the Jews of Cochin with great ad- 
vantage on the subject of the Christian religion, for 
they have the evidence of the Syrian Christians before 
them. 

Tliese ancient Christians live in the vicinity, and are 
TOUR, witnesses. At one place, in the interior of the 
country, which I visited, there is a Jewish synagogue 
and a Christian church in the same Hindoo village. 
They stand opposite to each other : as it were the la.w 
and the gospel : bearing testimony to the truth, in the 
presence of the heathen world. 

I was informed that many years ago one of the Jew6 
translated the New Testament into Hebrew, for the 
purpose of confuting it, and of repelling the arguments 
of his neighbors, the Syrian Christians. The manu- 
script fell into my hands, and is now in the library o£ the 
university of Cambridge. It is in his own hand writ- 
ing ; and will be of great use in preparing a version of 
the New Testament in the Hebrew language. It ap- 
pears to be a faithful translation, as far as it has been 
examined ; but about the end, when he came to the 
.epistles of St Paul, he seems to have lost his temper, 
.being moved perhaps by the accute argument of the 
learned Benjamite, as he calls the Apostle, and he 
has written a note of execradon on his memory. But 
behold the providence of God I The translator be- 
came himself a convert to Christianity. His own 
work subdued his unbelief. In the Lion he founb 
SWEETNESS ; and he lived and died in the faith of 
Christ. And now it is a common superstition among 
the vulgar in that place, that if any Jew shall write the 
whole of the New Testament with his own hand, he 
win be a Christian by the influence of the evil spirit. 

This event occurred in the south of India : but a 
conversion no Itss remarkable took place, some time 
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afterwanls, in the north. Jacob Levi, a Jew fron 
Smyrna, travelled over land to Calcutta, and heard 
the Gospel from one of the Lutheran preachers belong- 
ing to the Society for promoting Christian knowledge, 
and became a convert to the truth. Ha delivered a testi- 
mony to the Jews, Hindoos, Mahomedans, and Chris- 
tians ; for he was acquainted with various languages, 
«nd spoke eloquently, like Apollos. But his course 
-was short. He was ordained (like many witnesses of 
the Christian faith) to shine but for a moment. These 
solitary instances of the power of the Gospel seem to 
occur in almost every nation, previous to the general 
illumination. This conversion of Jacob Levi is re- 
corded in the proceedings of the Society in Bartlett's 
Buildings, London. 

But there is another body of Jews, not a colony but 
a kingdom of Jews, to which this Society may also ad- 
dress itself; and this is the Ten Tribes. For we have 
reason to believe that the Ten Tribes, so long lost, if 
they exist in a body at all, have at length been found, 
it has been sufficiently ascertained, by the investiga^ 
tiops of the learned in India, that the AfTghan nation 
consists of the descendants of the Jewish Tribes of the 
first dispersion. 

When I was in the south of India, I asked the black 
Jews, where their brethren the great body of the Ten 
Tribes, were to be found ? They answered promptly, 
that they were to be found in the north, in the regions 
adjacent to Chaldea, the very country whither they were 
iirst carried into capdvity* On my return to Calcutta 
I prosecuted the inquiry, under the advantages which 
the learned natives of the College of Fort William af- 
forded me. Sir William Jones had recorded it as his 
opinion, that the Affghans were Jews, and referred to 
various authorities. A further investigation confirm- 
ed the judgment of that illustrious scholar. There 
were Affghan Jews in Calcutta at the time : one of my 
own servants was an Affghan. The Afighans are gen- 
erally reputed by us to be Mahomedans, I asked my 
servant if he was a Mahomedan ? " No, said he, " I 
am a Mahomedan Jew." I plainly discerned in his coun- 
tenance the features of the London Jew. The general 
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.account of the Affghans is this :— That their ancestors 
were Jew»*~thst their common histories record the 
names oi David, Saul, and other kings of Israel— *that 
the Mahomedans came upon them with an invading ar« 
my, and said unto them, We are Jews as well as you : 
we observe circumcision and keep the sabbath ; let us 
incorporate our nations, and be one people, and unite 
against the Infidels— -that they made a shew of yielding 
to Mahomedanism (as the Jews of Spain and Portugal 
pretended to yield to Chxistianity) ; but in process of 
time the ascendancy of the new religion corrupted their 
ancient institutions : their sacred books began to di- 
minish in number ; and it came to pass at last, that in 
many places they could be only recognized to be Jews 
hy their countenance— by tradition—by peculiar ritest 
and the obssrvance of the Sabbath ; which are the only 
marks which distinguish some of the Beni-Israel of 
the south of India. Let us, therefore, address the Tea 
Tribes, and receive them in the state in which, by the 
providence of God, they are to be found. Some of the 
Jews of London are as ignorant, and as little entitled 
to the name, as the Affghans of India.- 

But there is a third body of Jews to whom you ought 
to write : I mean the Samaritan JeVs. They are 
not far from the shores of the Mediterranean, and are 
easily accessible. They possess only, the Pentateuch. 
They are few in number, and will receive with much 
deference any communication which you will be pleas- 
ed to make to them relating to their religion and tQ 
the present state of Jewish nations. 

I^et letters then be addressed to these three bodies 
of Israelites ;. not in the names of Cbristians, but in 
the name of converted Jews, who compose a part of • 
this society. Let Mr. Frey write to theui, not in the 
rabinical Hebrew (for there are upwards of twenty^ 
dialects of rabbinical or commercial Hebrews in the 
world), but in the Hebrew of the Old Testament* 
which all understand ; let him inform them of the 
great events that have taken place in the west, namely 
that Jews have become Christians ; that the Christians > 
are sending forth preachers to teach all nations ; that 
the Mbssiah is surely come ; and that the signs of th#. 
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Umes encourage the betief that Is^el is about to be 
restored, in a spiritual sense. Let turn further direct 
their attention to particular pROPHECiESy and invite 
correq>ondence. And after Mr. Frey has exercised 
his ndinistry a year or two longer in this country, he 
may gb forth as a missionary to the Jews of Cochin, 
with some of his brethren, that '< in the mouth of two 
or three witnesses every word may be established." 
After preaching among them for a time, he may return 
again, and report what he has heard and seen. 

But when you write these letters, a present must 
accompany them after the oriental manner. And Jet 
this present be the BIBLE. You need not, indeed, 
send the Old Testament to all ; for the Jews of the 
East possess that book intire, with every jot and tit- 
tle that belongs to it. They are our librarians. 
They are ordained by Providence, as it were, to be the 
official guaixlians of the perpetual purity of the sacred 
volume. But you must send them the NEW TESTA- 
MENT in the Hebrew tongue : in the language and 
character of the Old Testament, which ail understand 
and revere. And let it have the Massora, that the 
text may be settled by good authority, before it pass out 
of your hands. We Christians are, in regard to the New 
Testament, the Massorites ; we are qualified to deter- 
mine the sense. If the version be sent forth without 
POINTS, the words of our Saviour may be expounded 
by the eastern Jews in different ways.— The Arabic, 
Persian, Chaldfdc, and Syriac languages, all have points. 
You may take them away, indeed, as has been done in 
the Old Testament Hebrew ; but if you do so, you 
will not be able to understand what is written, unless 
you have got it previously by heart. All the children 
learn these languages la the east, with points ; and 
they are constantly used by grown persons when the 
sense is doubtful. A letter, without points, on a new: 
and difficult subject would be an enigma. It is com- 
monly said in Europe, that <^ the points are not of Di- 
vine origin." But I do not understand the meaning of 
these words. If the consonants be of Divine origin, 
the VOWELS are of Divine origin. The consonants 
oannoi be pronounced without the vowels. A conso- 
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nant implies the presence of a vowel. The Hebrew 
consonants, which are said to be of divine oiigin, were 
changed m form by a heathen people. A child, in the 
time of Mosesi would not have been able to learn the 
Book of Genesis without points. When he had got it 
by heart, indeed, the points would be of no use: and 
for this reason, and for no other, are they not used in 
the synagogue. It is sometimes the labor of ten years 
for the Hebrew reader in the synagogue to learn 
to read the scriptures without points. Had not provi- 
dence ordabed the Massora of the Old Testament^ it is 
impossible to- say how great our difficulty might have 
been in translating that volume at this day : but the 
same providence which has preserved the consonants, 
has preserved the vowels also. Neither do we knoi^ 
that EVBRT consonant (which is thus sud to be of Di« 
vine origin) is preserved. Nor is it necessary it should. 

It is with surprise h learn, that as yet you have not 
obtained a version of the New Testament in the He* 
brew language^ for the use of the Jews. It is surely 
the very first duty of your society to execute this 
translation. You are beginning to work without in- 
struments. How can you find fault with a Jew for not 
believing the New Testament if he has never seea.iti 
It is not to be expected that he will respect a version 
in English : but give him the New Testament, in the 
language of the Old Testament, in the imposing form, 
of the primaeval Hebrew, the character which he is ac- 
customed to venerate and admire, and then you do jus- 
tice to his weakness, and may overcome his prejudice. 

How strange it appears, that during a period of eigh- 
teen hundred years, the Christians should never have 
given the Jews the New Testament m their own lan- 
guage ! By a kind of infatuation, they have reprobated 
the unbelief of the Jews, and have never at the same 
time told them what they ought to believe. 

I shall conclude with observing, that the chief difii- 
culties wluch this society will probably meet with, will 
he from the opposing Jews at home. But when they 
see that your converts multiply in number, and when 
they hear that ^ou are writing to other nations, regard- 
less of their ignorance and opposition ; when they 
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lean t^ jrdu have discovered the ten tribes that ypu 
hare sent to t&em the ^^ev^ Teutmient m the Holy 
language ; that you are discussing with th«n the sub- 
ject €i£thefirofiheciety and that Mr. Frey said his breth- 
ren are going forth as '< ambaasadorsi in light ships, to 
carry the tidings >of gladness to a nation scattered »k1 
peeled, terrible fi^om their beginning hitherto^'' Isaiah 
xviii. ; the hostile Jews will be sdarmedy their spirits will 
sink within them^ and they will begin to think that a 
great day in 21ion is at hand. 

Every time you meet here in this public manner, in 
the presence of the Israelites, your cause acquires 
itrength.-^-'Every time that these annual sermons arc 
preached, and the voice of prayer and supplication for 
the outcasts of Israel ascends to Heaven, it is like \]m 
blast of the rams* h^ms before the walls of Jericho ; 
and so the enemy will soon begin to consider it : and 
I doubt not that before you have encompassed the walls 
seven times, an impression will be made.— It may be 
the will of God, that before the trumfiet of your anni- 
versary assemblies has been seven times sounded, the 
wall will begin to shake, a bi:each will be made, and 
JoshuUf the spiritual Joshua^ will epter and take the 
city. 
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